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I. 


GENEALOGY. FAMILY HISTORY. BIRTH OF GEORGE CANNING. 
MRS. HUNN. 


THE name of Canning is derived from the original seat 
of the family at Bishop’s Canninges, in Wiltshire, where 
‘the line continued until the reign of Henry VII., when 
it expired in co-heiresses. One of the cadets of the family 
had, long before, in the reign of Edward IL., settled at 
Bristol, and founded that branch which afterwards became 
so famous in the annals of the city, and from which the 
illustrious subject of this memoir was descended. 

William Canynge represented Bristol in several successive 
Parliaments, and was mayor no less than six times in the 
reigns of Edward III. and Richard I. He died in 1396, 
and. his eldest son, John, succeeded to his honours, both 
in Parliament and the corporation. Of three sons he left 
at his death, in 1406, Thomas, the second, was knighted 
and became Lord Mayor of London; and William, the 
youngest, was elected to the mayoralty of Bristol, which 
had become a sort of heir-loom in the family. William 
Canynge was a foremost man in his day, and stands out so 
prominently in the list of local worthies, that he was se- 
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lected as the hero of the Rowley forgeries. He is supposed 
to have founded the beautiful church of St. Mary, Red- 
cliffe, but his claim to that distinction is unfortunately 
set aside by the date of its erection—1294. It must be 
recorded, however, to his honour, that he repaired the 
edifice at his own private expense, on some occasion when 
it had been damaged by a thunder-storm—glory quite 
enough for the epitaph of a wealthy burgess. It was in 
the muniment room over the northern porch of this 
church, Chatterton pretended to have discovered his poet- 
ical reliques, and his list of painters ; but, unluckily, the 
industrious Vertue had been there before him, and, finding 
nothing half so interesting, furnished Walpole with the 
cue which enabled him to show such sagacity in denounc- 
ing the delinquent genius.* 

The monument of William Canynge is still to be seen 
im the interior of the church; and by a paper, discovered 
a, few years since in the cabinet of Mr. Browning, of Bar- 
ton, it appears that he was a liberal contributor of ghostly 
emblems for its embellishment, such as sundry figures of 
angels with wings; a holy sepulchre, well gilt; a heaven, 
made of wood and stamed clothes, and other equally cu- 
rious proofs of his munificent piety-+ Im the latter part 


* ‘There were six or seven old chests in the muniment-room, one of 
which was said to be Mr. Canynge’s cofre. It was secured by six keys; 
bat in process of time the six keys were lost, and the corporation re- 
solved to break open the locks, under an impression that it contained 
writings of value. This was done in 1727, and all the 
relating to the church were removed, while the rest, which were of no 
importance, were left exposed. It was out of these dusty scrolls and 
peerage ts that Chatterton persisted in asserting he had collected the 

wlie poems. 


{ This singular document runs as follows : 
‘* Ttem, that Maister Canynge has delivered, this 4th day ef July, in 
the yeare of our Lord, 1470, to Maister Nicholas Petters, vicar St. 
Mary Radeliffe, Moses Conterin, Philip Barthelmew, 
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of his life he entered imto holy orders, and founded the 
Prisry of Westbury, where he died in 1476. 

John, the eldest of the three brothers, was the father of 
Thomas Canning, who married the heiress of the Le 
Marshalls, of Foxcote, in Warwickshire, a family which 
had enjoyed. that possession from the time of the Conquest. 
‘The eldest branch of the Canning family removed upon 
this marriage to Foxcote, where its lineal representatives 
age still seated.* 

George, a younger son of Richard Canning, of Foxcote,t 
received a grant of the manor of Garvagh, m London- 
derry, from James I, m 1618;{ and, proceeding to Ireland, 
established a junior branch of the family on that property. 
This grant must be regarded as one of those violent appro- 
priations of land in that country, which, under the pretext 
of defective titles, or other legal quibbles industriously 
supphed by the attorney-general of the day, formed so 
conspicuous a feature in the management of Ivish affairs 
throughout that memorablereign.§ The new proprietors 


of timber and the iron work thereto.—Item, thereto ‘longeth h-v-n, 
made of timber and stained clothes.—Item, h-ll, made of timber and 
iron work thereto, with devils to the number of 13.—Item, 4 knights 
armed, keeping the sepulchre, with their weapons in their hands (that 
is to say) two axes and two spears, with two pares.—Item, 4 payrs of 
angels’ wings for 4 angels, made of timber, and well painted.—Item, the 
fadre, the crown and visage, the well, with a cross upon it, well gilt with 
fine gould.—Item, the H——- G———- coming out of h-v-n into the se- 
pulchre.—Item, ’longeth to the 4 angels, 4 chevaliers.” 

* See Genealogical Table. 

fT A Corres nt of the “‘ Gentleman’s Magazine” (Vol. xcviii.) says, 
that there is a pedigree at Foxcote, attested by Sir William Segar in 
3622, in which rge Canning of Barton-on-the-Heath (then, or after- 
wards, Garvagh), is stated to be the eighth, and not the fourth son,as 
set forth in the Peerages. 

{ In nearly all the notices extant of the Canning family, this grant 
is said to have been made by Queen Elizabeth; but itis dated 1618, and 
Queen. Elizabeth died in 1603. 

§ A transparent form of judicial inquiry was occasionally instituted 

. into defective titles, of which many were known to exist ; and wherever 
the slightest flaw could be detected, the property was forfeited to the 
crown. Tosuch a proceeding, however hard in particular instances, no 
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of Garvagh could hardly hope to escape the common pe- 
nalties of a position so odious in the eyes of the people; 
and the Cannings, accordingly, had their share of the wild 
justice which made reprisals upon the settlers\for the mis- 
deeds of the government. One of them was killed by the 
populace, and another attainted by the parliament of 
James II. But, notwithstanding these disasters the family 
managed to keep possession of their property. George 
Canning, the grandson of the first settler, married a daugk- 
ter of Robert Stratford, Esq., of Baltinglass (aunt of the 
first Earl of Aldborough), by whom he had two sons, 
Stratford and George. The line was continued through 
Stratford Canning, who had three sons: George, the father 
of the statesman; Paul, whose son was created Baron 
Garvagh ;* and Stratford, afterwards a London merchant, 
and father of Sir Stratford Canning, the diplomatist. 

The descent of the Right Hon. George Canning from 
the mayor of Bristol, through the Cannings of Foxcote 
and Garvagh, 1s thus clearly traced. The following table 
exhibits the pedigree of the family: 


legal objection'could be offered; but the true character of the appropria- 
tion is unveiled by the notorious fact, that when the juries refused to 
find for the king, they were censured or imprisoned. The result was, 
that convictions were obtained in almost every case. Leland says that 
“there are not wanting proofs of the most iniquitous practices, ofhardened 
cruelty, of vile perjury, and scandalous subornation employed to de- 
spoil the fair and unoffending proprietor of his inheritance.” It is need- 
less to say that such forfeitures, although apparently accomplished 
through a process of law, were, in reality, acts of naked spoliation. 

* Paul, the second son, died in November, 1784. He married Jane, 
second daughter of Conway Spencer, of Tremany, county of Down, sister 
of Sir Brent Spencer, and of the Marchioness of Donegal. This lady 
died in Dublin in October, 1825. There were four children by this 
marriage, but only one, George, lived to maturity, and he was created 
Baron Garvagh in 1818. He was ¢wice married, first to Lady Georgiana 
Stewart, fourth daughter of the first Marquis of Londonderry; and 
second to Rosabelle-Charlotte-Isabella, eldest daughter of the late Henry 
Bonham, Esq., and now Lady Dowager. By this marriage there was 

ue two sons and a daughter. Charles Henry Spencer George Can- 

ing, the present Baron Garvagh, was born in 1826, and succeeded to the 
title in 1840. 


a WILLIAM CANNING, 
tepresentative of Bristol in several successive Parliaments, and six times Mayor of the City, between 1360 and 1390. 


| 
JOHN CANNING, 
Representative of Bristol in Parliament, and Mayor of the City in 1392 and 1398, He Jeft three Sons and three Daughters. 











John Canning. Sir Thomas Canning, Knt. William Canning, ~ 
| Lord Mayor of London in 1156, The Restorer of St. Mary Redcliffe, and Hero of the 
_ Thomas Canning, ; Rowley Poems; Mayor of Bristol, and Dean of 
by intermarriage with Agnes, the co-heiress the Priory of Westbury, which he founded. Died 
of the Le Marshalls, became possessed of in 1476. 
a Foxcote, in bir iidaieasaiala 
ai Richard Canning. 
; Thomas banane: / 
oe) Richard banning. 
fa ! 
° La | d | a 
Richard Canning, Several other Children not enumerated. George Canning. 
from whom the Foxcote estate proceeded in a right | 
= line through six generatious to l | 
| Paul Canning. William Canning, killed by the 
: Francis Canning. ‘ Papists in Ireland, A.D. 1641. 
Robert Canning . i i 
the present possessor, who succeeded his brother in Pee ne auainted ine 


hament held by King James 
1831. This gentleman is a Magistrate, and Deputy- a If, at Dublin, x». 1609. 


Lieutenant of the County, and served the office of | 
High-Sheriff in 1832,* 








George ae g. 
| i 
Stratford Canning. . George Canning. 
| | 
George Canning, Paul Canning, Stratford Canning, 
Father of the Rt. Hon. George Canning. Father of Lord Garvagh. Father cf Sir Stratford Canning. 


a A rE 
* The particulars concerning the elder (Foxcote) branch of the Canning famuly, in the above table, are derived chicfly from Mr. Burke's “ Dic. 


tlonary of the Landed Geatry”—a work of extraordinary research and incalculable utility. 
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George Canning, the eldest son and heir of Garvagh, 
had the misfortune to incur the parental displeasure by 
fallmg in love without his father’s consent. Of this inci- 
dent, which exercised a material influence over subse- 
quent events, no particulars have transpired. Nothing 1s 
known of the lady or the Kaison, furtherthan that the 
father disinherited the sen, and dismissed him from his 
house with a scanty allowance of 150/. a year, accompa- 
nied by a stern announcement that the offender was to look 
for no more from his bounty for the rest of his life. Itis 
impossible to believe that so venial an offence could have 
been visited by so vindictive a punishment, unless the 
family dissensions had been aggravated by other circum- 
stances. Strong political differences existed between father 
and son. ‘The son had taken the liberty of choosing for 
himself in politics, as he had done in love; and the one 
was no more to be forgiven than the other. The father 
thought he had a right to select opinions as well as 
wives for his children; and being a gentleman of impla- 
cable temper and violent prejudices, he seized upon the first 
tangible excuse that offered to drive forth upon the world 
a son who had so much sense and liberality as to embrace 
principles the very reverse of his own. 

In 1757, we find George Canning in London, banished 
from his native country, which he was doomed never to see 
again. In that year he entered the Middle Temple, and 
in due time was called to the English bar. But he never 
practised his profession. Politics and literature, either 
from choice or necessity, drew him off from the study of 
law, and it was natural enough that the conversation of 
poets and quidnuncs should possess greater attractions for 
a young barrister without connexions than the uncertain 
prospects of Westminster Hall. The favourable reception 
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given to sundry fugitive verses, which hé contributed to 
the miscellanies of the day, confirmed his alienation; while 
the freedom of his principles procured him the intumate 
friendship of Wilkes, in whose affairs he seems to have 
taken a zealous interest. Churchill, Lloyd, and Whit- 
bread, the elder Colman, the good-natured Mr. Cam- 
bridge, and, doubtless, many other wits and poetasters of 
Dodsley’s set, were amongst his associates and acquaint- 
ances; and although he never obtained much distinction 
as a writer, his claims to admission into the literary circles 
were cheerfully conceded on all hands.* 

The first publication by which he attracted notice, was 
an ardent defence of civil and religious liberty, in a poem, 
entitled ‘‘ An Epistle from William Lord Russell to 
William Lord Cavendish,” supposed to have been written 
by the former on the night before his execution.+ This 
piece was published in 1763, and met with such success 
as to reach a second edition in a few months. Its recep- 
tion must be attmbuted solely to the boldness of its 
political doctrines, for its literary claims are very slender. 
But the author makes some compensation for the feeble 
monotony of his lines, by his vigorous horror of priestly 
imtolerance and kingly tyranny. He was fortunate also 
m appearing at a moment when such sentiments were 
certain to cover a multitude of worse sins than indifferent 
verse. The “North Briton” had only recently opened its 

* It is not improbable that Mr. Canning may have contributed to the 
latter part of the collection of poems made by Dodsley, who published 
nearly all his works ; but, after a diligent inquiry on the subject, I 
cannot trace any evidence of the fact. A writer in the “Gentleman’s 
Magazine” (Vol. xcvii) says that the Epistle from Lord William Russell 
to Lord Cavendish is preserved in Dodsley’s collection. This is a mistake. 


No such poem is to be found in the six volumes. Perhaps the writer 
was led into this error by discovering that Dodsley was the publisher o£ 


} Noticed, with high commendation, in the “ Monthly Review” for L763. 
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fire upon Lord Bute and the ‘ Auditor,” and in the state of 
the public mind at that period, such passages as the fol- 
lowing, enunciating the popular doctrine, that all power 
emanates from the people, and is only held in trust for 
the people, must have been sure of admiring audiences: 
* What! shall a tyrant trample on the laws, 
And stop the source whence all his power he draws ? 


His country’s rights to foreign foes betray, 
Lavish her wealth, yet stipulate for pay i i 


In toxury’ s lap ie screen'd from cares and pains, 
And only toil to forge his subjects’ chains ? 

And shall he hope the public voice to drown, 

The voice which gave, and can resume his crown ?” 


It would be scarcely just to say that this is a fair 
sample of the poem. There are better lines in it— 
and worse. But Mr. Canning evidently laid more 
stress on his political opinions than on the vehicle through 
which they were conveyed. Verse was the fashion of the 
day, and with enough of taste and education to make a 
correct use of so nice an instrument, he selected it as the 
most popular medium for the expression of popular opi- 
nions. The success of the attempt was probably as great 
as he anticipated. Some passages were praised for their 
tenderness and pathos: such as the parting address to 
Lady Rachel Russel, beginning— 

‘Oh! my loved Rachel! all-accomplished fair, 

Source of my joy, and soother of my care ! 


‘Whose heavenly virtues and unfading charms 
Have blessed, through happy years, my peaceful arms!”* 


But notwithstanding occasional touches of this sort of 


* It has been ed ae that in this passage Mr. Canning gave vent 
to his own conjugal feelings ; but, unfortunately for this ingenious con 
net he was not married until five years after the publication of the 
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conventional refinement, the main purpose and surviving 
interest of the piece must be finally traced to its open and 
manly advocacy of opinions, which could not at that 
time be avowed, without a certain risk of odium and 
persecution. 

Perhaps to that very circumstance may be attributed a 
fierce attack, which appeared in the ‘Critical Review” on 
his next work—‘‘ A Translation of Anti-Lucretius: by 
George Canning, of the Middle Temple;” published by 
Dodsley, in 1766. This volume contained an English 
version of the first three books of Cardinal Polignac’s well- 
known poem, in which the doctrines of various schools of 
philosophers, but especially that of Lucretius, were 
dissected with masterly power, and in a style at once 
compact and graceful.* Upon the whole, the translation 
was diffuse, and occasionally careless and inelegant; but 
the writer in the Review exceeded all reasonable bounds 
of animadversion, and ran into such outrageous abuse of 
the book, as to draw an indignant rejoinder from Mr. 
Canning.t The ‘“ Critical Review” was notorious for the 
scurrilous malignity of its articles, which frequently 
descended to the lowest personalities; and Smollet, who 
appears to have done his best, or his worst, to deserve 
the distinction, generally got credit for all papers of an 
offensive character which appeared in its pages. On this 
occasion, Mr. Canning attacked him unsparingly with his 
own weapons, and got the best of the argument, as well 


* A translation of the first book had been previously made (1757) 
by Mr. Dobson (the translator into Latin of the “ Paradise Lost”) and re- 
viewed by Oliver Goldsmith in the “ Monthly Review,” Vol. xvii. p. 44. 
See “ Prior’s Life of Goldsmith,” passim. 

t “An Appeal to the Public from the malicious Representations, im- 
pudent Falsifications, and unjust Decisions of the anonymous Fabricators 
of the * Critical Review.’ By George Canning, of the Middle Temple. 
Provoco ad populum. Dodsley. 1767.” 
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as of the abuse. But Smollet:+had no character to lose, 
and suffered such things with the impunity which attaches 
to people who cannot be much further damaged by expo- 
gure. He belonged to the class of literary undertakers, 
a numerous body at that time, who were ready to grub at 
any sort of work for hire, and who were trying new 
speculations every day, at the manifest cost of decent 
reputation, in the desperate struggle to keep soul and 
body together. Smollet—various and shuffling, the 
harlequin of book-makers—trafficked in this description 
of ware, as publicly as sordid, cheese-paring Griffiths and 
his wife, who boarded and lodged their ill-paid critics, by 
way of starving them both ways into their drudgery.* 
They all belonged to the same herd; but Mr. Canning, 
with keen and discriminating scent, singled out the 
basest of them all—the man who, with some real night 
to take rank as a genius, or something very near it, 
degraded himself into a mercenary jobber, who put Gar- 
rick into history to propitiate his influence in the green- 
room, and stuck the royal arms on the front of his book, 
to lure high patronage, just as pastrycooks hang out the 
regal sign over their shop-doors.t Mr. Canning knew 
how to deal with such shabby venality as it deserved, 
and not merely scourged it, but treated it with loathing 
and contumely. 


* Griffiths bearded Goldsmith in part payment of his articles in 
the “Monthly Review,” and Mrs. Griffiths cut and scored them to 
measure. But this worthy couple, although they seem to have carried 
the system . Pe planiaey had not the honour of originating it. The 

ack existed in ali his nakedness as far back as the Augustan 
age of Carll, so admirably satirised by Swift. Davenant boarded his 
women-actresses in Lincoln’s-inn Fields ; but they were better off than 
the authors, for he fed them exquisitely, and honoured their caprices 
with rosa-solis and usquebagh. 

+ The dedication, addressed to Smollet himeelf, will show the 
in which this uncompromising brochure is written. “To Tobias Slee 
M.D. Uniformly tenacious of the principles he was nursed in—fameous 
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The “ Appeal” was followed, m 1767, by a collected 
edition of his poems, includimp, wmeagst other additions, 
the fourth and fifth books of the “‘ Anti-~Lucretius.” The 
introductory address to his early friend and preceptor, 
Shem Thomson, D.D., opens with a confession of the 
straits to which he had become reduced by his impru- 
dence, and a resolution to forsake his unprofitable dal- 
lance with the muses, and devote himself to the law; a 
resolution, unfortunately, which was taken too late. He 
was at this period only thirty-one years of age. 


for his stories, histories, and his continual continuations of complete his- 
tories, as the single personage with whom the unnamed putters-together 
of the ‘ Critical Review’ utterly disclaim all manner of connexion (grace- 
Jess rogues to disown their father)—the ensuing Tractate is, with sin- 
gular propriety, inscribed by its author.” And, as a specimen of the 
crushing contempt with which the writer treated his hireling critics, 
the following passage is strikingly characteristic : “I would conclude 
with a piece of friendly and Christian admonition to these public plun- 
derers, who have too long subsisted by literary rapine upon the spoils of 
many reputations. It is briefly this, to go back to the place from whence 
they came, and there to follow the lawful occupations for which they were 
instituted by art or designed by nature. Their offence, in my opinion, 
comes within the express letter of the statute of 9th Geo., cap. 22, being 
‘An Act for the more effectually punishing wicked and evil-disposed 
persons going armed in disguise, and doing injury and violence to the 
persons and properties of his Majesty’s subjects,’ vulgarly called the 
Black Act. Away then, ye Banditti, while your necks are yet unbroken; 
but be cautious wherever ye shall handle the honest implements of in- 
dustry, lest your employer should discover the vile practices ye have 
been guilty of ; for he who knows you would not trust one of you with the 
cobbling ofa shoe, lest he should be pricked by a hobnail, left wilfully 
sticking up on the inside of the heel-piece.” That the writers in the 
‘“‘ Critical Review” deserved all this abuse, seems to have been acknow- 
ledged by every body. The fugitive publications of the day teem with 
allusions to their scurrility and injustice, and Churchill charges them with 
forging deliberate falsehoods : 
“ To Hamilton’s the ready lies repair— 
Ne'er was lye made which was not welcome there.” 
“The Apology.” 

The worst of it was, that the innocent were hunted down on bare suspi- 
cion, as well as the guilty ; and poor Murphy, who never wrote a line in 
the obnoxious periodical in his life, was gibbeted by Churchill, under 
the belief that he was one of the gang. 
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-* "Formed by thy care to hopes of simplest praise, — 
ht to pursue the best and safest ways, 
The paths of honour, riches, and renown, 
How have I fall’n beneath fell fortune’s frown! 
How seen my vessel founder in the deep, 
Her ablest pilot, Prudence, lull'd to sleep! 
But hence Despondence! Hell-born hag, away ! 
Oft lours the morn, when radiance gilds e day: 
Hard if all hope were dead, all spirit gone, 
And every prospect closed at thirty-one. 
Then welcome Law! Poor Poesy, farewell ! 
Though in thy cave the loves and graces dwell, 
One Chancery cause in solid worth outweighs 
Dryden's strong sense, and Pope’s harmonious lays.”’ 


The bold avowal of his principles under circumstances 
so discouraging, at a time when they operated as a com- 
plete bar to advancement in his profession, was mar- 
tyrdom to a man so situated; yet he exults in his creed, 
and boasts of the sacrifices made by his family in the 
cause of liberty. It is a pity that the historical illustra- 
tion is not more satisfactory, for the sanguinary attempts 
to transplant Protestantism imto Ireland, in which his 
ancestors ‘‘ fought, bled, and died,” may appear, to some 
comprehensions, as acts of the most unwarrantable tyranny. 

"ss When Popery high her bloody standard bore, 
And drenched Jerne’s blushing plains with gore, 
While, for a time, pale Liberty, in vain, 

Th’ o’erwhelming aelage labour'd to restrain, 

We boast of ancestors, with mutual pride, 

Who fought, who bled, and (let me add) who died. 
Ne’er be thy charms, fair Liberty, resign’d, 

Birthright bestow’d by Heaven on all mankind! 

Every delight is tasteless but with thee! 

No man’s completely wretched whois free £” 

Throughout all the writings of this gentleman, the 
same generous and manly spirit predominates; and if his 
lines were not so frequently flat and prosaic, their honest 
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patriotism might have secured them durable applause. 
But permanent reputations are not made out of good in- 
tentions. 

Mr. Canning’s next publication was in 1768. Although 
he had taken leave of Helicon, he had not yet got out of 
the troubled waters of politics. The American revolu- 
tion had just broken out, and Franklin had arrived in 
England, in a sort of semi-ministerial capacity. The sub- 
ject engrossed universal attention. Mr. Canning took it 
up with his usual warmth and enthusiasm, in * A Letter 
to Lord Hillsborough,* on the Connexion between Great 
Britain and her American Colonies,”{ contending for the 
urgent necessity, as well as the nght, of the supreme 
legislature to frame money bills and other laws for 
America.{ 

There is nothing very remarkable in this pamphlet, 
except that the general manner bears a curious resemblance 
to some pecuharities in the style of George Canning, 
the son. Certain artifices of treatment might easily be 
mistaken—such as the explosion of a train of reason- 
img, by an unexpected flash of pleasantry, or the sud- 
denly breaking off into a fervid apostrophe in the midst 
of a close argument. ‘Thus, speaking of the supineness of 
Britain, in reference to American affairs, he says, that if 
her rights are not speedily and efficiently asserted, her 


* Lord Hillsborough had just been appointed to a new office for ma- 
naging the business of the plantations. 

Published by Beckett. 

Looking back at this distance of time upon the agitation produced by 
this question—a question which now appears so clear and simple !—it 
is instructive to observe how widely men of the same political leaning 
were divided upon it. Thus Junius protested against the American 
claims, and, like Mr. Canning, asserted the right of the mother country 
to control popular sentiment in the colony—for that was what it 
amounted to; while Lord Chatham—who was Junius’s idol—main- 
tained exactly an opposite opinion. 


- 


B 
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empty declarations “ will soom sound as ridiculous as the 
Cham of Tartary’s gracious permisaon to the potentates 
of the earth to sit down to their dinner:”—and again, m 
an access of enthumasm, he exclaims: “‘ Would to God 
that all mankind enjoyed freedom and happiness in the 
highest, most perfect, and permanent degree: would to 
Grod there were no pain, or other evil, m the world. But 
how vain are such wishes! How futile are the dreams of 
the philosopher in his study, when he creates worlds by 
his fancy, and models systems by his caprice; for reason- 
ing, abstracted from fact and experience, will always 
degenerate into fancy and caprice.” The reader who is 
thoroughly familiar with the orator’s periods, and those 
impulsive and passionate flights with which he used to 
electrify the senate, will easily recognise a family hkeness 
in these scraps; but it is, of course, more obvious in the 
general manner, than in detached. passages. 

Mr. Canning had now been eleven years im London, 
mixing largely in society, and endeavouring to sustain 
his precarious position by various literary efforts. His 
expenses were unavoidably greater than his smal] income 
justified; nor could he diminish them without msking the 
only prospect of advancement he enjoyed through his 
intercourse with the popular men of his party. His 
profession brought him nothing but disappointment ; his 
publications nothing but empty compliments ; his con- 
nexion with Wilkes and the opposition destroyed all chance 
of patronage at the bar. The consequence was, that he 
became more and more embarrassed every day, and had 
no resource at last, but to seek assistance through the 
members of his family. The way in which this assistance 
was rendered, shows that the domestic disunion had 
acquired increased bitterness during the long interval of 
separation, the polrtical prejudices of the father having 
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been no doubt prievousty outraged by the audacious inde- 
pendence with which the son continued to maintain his 
epinions. A proposal was made to pay off his debts, 
but accompamied by a condition so galling and oppressive, 
that sheer extremity alone could have compelled him to 
accept it. The condition was, that he should join his 
father in cutting off the entail of the estate, thus renouncing 
for ever his own legal rights as heir-at-law. To this 
cruel alternative he was forced to submit by the imme- 
diate pressure of circumstances; and the sacrifice was 
no sooner made, than he had the mortification of seeing 
the estate settled upon his younger brother Paul. Itisa 
curious sequel to this transaction, that the son of the very 
George Canning, who was thus disinherited, should have 
afterwards acquired such personal distinction as to be con- 
sidered, politically at least, the head of the family; re- 
asserting, in his person, the ascendancy of the elder 
branch. 

The relief which Mr. Canning purchased at so heavy 
a cost of prospective advantages, afforded him but a tempo- 
rary escape from his difficulties after all. He soon got into 
debt again as deeply as ever; and, as if there were a 
fatality in his embarrassments by which he was predestined 
to incur the heaviest responsibilities at the times when 
he was- least qualified to discharge them, this was the 
moment he thought fit to become a husband. The excess 
of the imprudence seems to have fascinated his imagina- 
tion. In this year, 1768, without any resources on either 
side, but his own poor allowance, or any prospect of 
increase, except the increase of expense, he married Miss 
Costello, an Trish lady of considerable personal attractions, 
and good family.* Miss Costello, at that time residing 

* The marriage is thus recorded in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” for 

B2 
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with her maternal grandfather, Colonel Guydickens, avas 
only eighteen years of age,’ extremely beautiful and 
‘captivating, but portionless.* We hear nothing more of 
Mr. Canning’s early attachment. It had either passed 
away, or been broken off, or it had faded in the light of 
the new and brighter enchantment. An alliance formed 
under such inauspicious circumstances, so far as fortune 
‘was concerned, could not fail to exasperate the resentment 


May, 1768 : “ George Canning, of the Middle Temple, Esq., to Miss 
Mary Ann Costello, of Wigmore-street.” They were married at Mary- 
lebone church. 

* Colonel Guydickens had formerly held diplomatic appointments at 
some of the courts of Europe, and his son, Gustavus Guydickens, Esq., 
was gentleman usher of the privy chamber in the queen’s household. 
Miss Costello’s family, on her father’s side, was no less*respectable; and 
I avail myself of this opportunity to show that the assertion, so fre- 
quently repeated in print, that she was a person of “ low birth,” has not 
a shadow of foundation infact. The branch of the Costellos from which 
she was descended is of considerable antiquity, as may be seen from the 
following genealogical particulars with which I have been obligingly 
furnished from an authentic quarter. The family of the Costellos, ori- 
ginally called McCostello, were settled long before the Conquest, in the 
Barony of Costello, parish of Aughamore, county of Mayo, from which 
possession they were styled Lords or Barons of Costello. Of this stop) 
there were three sons, amongst whom the barony was divided. The 
eldest son, who lived in Lismeganson, married into the noble family of 
the Jordans, who were Barons of Gallon and Island. The secand sop, 
Edmond, settled at Talahan, now called Edmondstown, was married to 
a sister of Lord Lowth’s; and the third son connected himself by mar- 
riage with Lord Dillon of Clonbrock and the Castle Kelly family. This 
last branch emigrated, and are now settled in opulence at Cadiz. 

Miss Costello was descended from the eldest branch. Her great grand- 
father, Edmond, the son of Jordan Costello, was married to Miss Dowell 
of Brickliff Castle, near Boyle, county of Sligo, by whom he had issue 
six sons and two daughters. The greater part of his property was con- 
fiscated by Oliver Cromwell, in consequence of his attachment to the 
cause of the Stuarts; and three of the younger sons, Charles, ‘Thomas, 
and Gasper, being thus deprived of their inheritance, and unable to find 
employment in the army or navy, on account of their profession of the 
Roman Catholic faith, went into business in Dublin. Charles Costellé 
married Miss French of Frenchlawn, county of Roscommon, by whom 
he had ason, Jordan, who married Miss Guydickens, and had issue 
Mary Ann Costello, afterwards married to Mr. Canning, and mother of 
the Right Honourable George Canning. Colonel Guydickens appears 
to have been twice married ; first to Miss Hancock of Athlone (mother 
of Miss Guydickens), and afterwards, in 1762, to Miss Tracey. 
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of his family to the utmost; it effectually crushed all 
hope of reconciliation. Mr. Canning never returned to 
Ireland, and never saw his father again. The only 
members of his family with whom he held any intercourse 
after his marriage, were his two brothers, and his eldest 
sister. 

His union with Miss Costello awoke him to the neces- 
sity of more energetic exertions than he had hitherto 
made in his flirtations with literature and politics, but 
they resulted only in a succession of failures. The 
situation of this young couple, in the great conflict upon 
which they were cast, was painfully embittered by consti- 
tutional inaptitude for the worldly strife. Highly gifted, 
sensitive, and ambitious, they were dragged down into 
sordid cares which wounded their pride, and forced them 
to attempt means of extrication for which few people 
could have been so ill fitted. The close retirement in 
which they found it necessary to live was cheered by the 
birth of a daughter; but the child died early, and their 
pecuniary distresses now growing more urgent than ever, 
Mr. Canning, eager to embrace every hopeful opportunity 
that presented itself, tried several experiments in business. 
He set up as a wine-merchant, and failed, as might have 
been expected. Other speculations were entered upon 
with no better success; and in the midst of these over- 
whelming troubles, on the llth of April, 1770, George 
Ganning was born. He must have been a brave prophet 
who should have predicted that the child of such affiictions 
would one day be Prime Minister of England.* 

According to some authorities, this event took place 


* Yet this prophecy was actually made a few years later, as we 
8 See. 
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tm Paddington; others, with greater likeliood, assign 
the honour to the parish of Marylebone, where George 
Oanning was baptized on the 9th of the following May.* 
‘The register of St. Clement, East Cheap, contains entzies 
of the baptisms of several members of the Canning family; 
but these were the children of Mr. Stratford Canning, 
the merchant, including Sir Stratford Canning, Mr. 
Charles James Fox Canning (for the merchant was a 
thorough Foxite), and others. 

Upon this happy occasion Mr Canning forgot his re- 
nunciation of the muses, and published anonymously a 
little poem addressed to his wife, entitled ‘‘ A Birthday 
Offering to a Young Lady from her Lover,” full of the 
tenderest images and most refined gallantry.+ The reader 
of to-day must not be surprised at this mode of address, 
which, according to our usages, would lead him to suspect 
any thing rather than that the person so apostrophised was 
a married woman. But it was the custom of that age, and 


* Mr. Canning was generally supposed to be an Irishman: and, unlike 
the supercilious Congreve, he had no objection to be thought so. Ina 
biographical work called “Literary Memoirs of Living Authors,” pub- 
lished im 1798, he is described as “ a native of Ireland;” and Moore, mn the 
‘* Life of Sheridan,” and Sydney Smith, in the “ Edinburgh Review,” speak 
of him as an Irishman. But, to take his own humorous version of ft, 
he was only an Irishman born in London. When Sir Walter Scott was 
in Ireland, in 1825, enjoying the proverbial hospitality of that country, 
Canning writes to him: “ I rejoice to see that my coun for t 
I was accidentally born in London, / consider spies fk Irishman) have so 
well known the honour you are paying them.”—“Life,” viii. p. 129. 

{ The authorship was not avowed, but there appears to be no doubt 
that it was his production. It was published by Dodaley, and the 
“ Monthly Review” (May, 1770), speaksof having seenit advertised in isis 
name. The verses have something of the point and polish, and nota 
little of the conceit of Waller; as when he says that his mistress’s beauty, 
defying the destroying influence of Time, shall outlast the heavens 


ves: 
« Long e’er thy menac’d ills can harm, 
Though every hour should steal a charm: 
Long e’er, by twenty stars a day, 
The spangled heaven would wear away !” 
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was frequently carried to a still greater height of absur- 


* 
The birth of his son created a new source of anxiety, 
and made a fresh demand upon the energies of Mr. Can- 
ning; but his spmit was broken by disappomtments, and 
after another year of increasing embarrassment and frus- 
trated efforts, he fmally sunk under his misfortunes. The 
remorse he felt, at having deprived his child of his right- 
ful imheritance, preyed incessantly on his spimts, and hur- 
ried him to his grave. He died on the 11th of April, 
1771, the anniversary of his son’s birthday, and was 
baried. in the churchyard at Marylebone.t 
These close details concerning the family and birth of 
Mr. Canning acquire an extraneous interest, from the 
charge of illegitimacy which was once flang upon him, 
and industriously propagated by his political enemies, in 
the old days of rotten-borough deliquency and electioneer- 
img corruption, when nothing was too base or monstrous 
for the foul malignity of faction. The absurd calumny 
would now be scarcely worth notice, were it not for this 
curious coincidence, that a similar hbel was east upon 
his early and life-long friend, Mr. Huskisson, who was 
stigmatised as ‘‘an illegitimate alien,” and who found it 
necessary to refute the mfamous slander from the hustings 
at Liverpool. Such foul aspersions must be regarded as 
* No extremity of matronly experience disqualified a lady from re- 
taining the style of girlhood. One imstance may sufficiently illustrate 
the custom : “ Monody to a Young Lady who died in Child-bed. By 
an afficted Husbend.” ‘This piece was published in quarto in 1768; 
and if the reader desire any further satisfaction, he may have his curio- 


sity gratified by inspecting the archives of the Museum. 
} His tomb bears the following inscription from the hand of his 


“ Thy virtue and my woe no words can teil, 
Therefore, a little while, my George, farewell; 
¥or faith and love like ours Heaven has in store 
Ita last best gift-—to meet and part no more.” 
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the wild retaliation of the mob, worked up to frenzy hy 
acts of oppression and injustice. When the people found 
& man rising to a position of weight and influence, 
by the mere force of his talents, they committed the great 
error of reproaching him with the lowliness of his origin, 
as if it were an indelible disgrace; asif he had no mght 
to ascend to station or authority; or, as if power should 
be held only by those who were born to it—the very 
principle against which they themselves were contending all 
the time. Mr. Canning eloquently rebuked them for this 
perfidy to their own cause; a rebuke which illustrates an 
anomaly we have latterly become familiar with—the de- 
fence of democratical principles against the assaults of the 
people themselves. ‘‘ Are they so little read,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘in the British constitution as not to know 
that it 1s one of the peculiar boasts of this country, 
and. one main security for its freedom, that men as humble 
as myself, with no pretensions to wealth, or title, or 
high family, or wide-spreading connexions, may yet find 
their way to the cabinet of their sovereign, through 
the fair road of public service, and stand there upon a 
footing of equakty with the proudest aristocracy of the 
land? Is it from courtiers of the people, from admirers 
of republican virtue and republican energy, that we hear 
doctrines which would tend to exclude from the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, all who are not illustrious by 
birth, or powerful from hereditary opulence?”* But the 
true solution of this popular perplexity was the uneasy 
distrust that lay at the bottom. The people felt, with 
a natural sense of justice, that men who sprang from their 
own ranks, ought to be found fighting in them. They 
resented as a wrong their union with the dominant party, 


* Speech at Liverpool, 17th of October, 1812. 
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“wot because it was dominant, but because it was anta- 
gonistic. They were so eager to show their impatience 
of the individual desertion, that they overlooked the 
larger right, which was so perversely, but conspicuously 
vindicated through its operation.” 

Upon the death of Mr. Canning, the allowance of 1507. 
a-year reverted to the Garvagh family, and his widow was 


* Mr. Canning was constantly called an “ adventurer” in news- 
papers, and squibs, and political meetings. He was persecuted with the 
term to the end of his life. The only intelligible reproach which could 
be extracted from it was, that he was not born a lord; for he certainly 
sprang from the ranks of the gentry, was déécended from families of some 
centuries’ standing, and was as well entitled, on the score of birth, to the 
elevated position he ultimately occupied as any gentleman in the coun- 
try. But still he was an “ adventurer,” because he acquired personal dis- 
tinction by merit, and not by inheritance. Nobody questions the honours 
accorded to lofty birth, but every body has a fling at the honours 
bestowed upon lofty minds, probably lest they might eclipse all the 
rest in the long run. Buonaparte was obliged to put up with simi- 
lar treatment, while he was dictating to the crowned heads of 
Europe ; and all that need be said about it is, to express one’s unfeigned 
regret that there are not many more such “ adventurers” in the world. 
Mr. Canning frequently alluded to this imputed ignominy, and in one 
of his speeches, after having been elected at Liverpool, he used these 
memorable words: “ Gentlemen, there is yet a heavier charge than 
either of those which I have stated to you. It is, gentlemen, that Iam 
an adventurer. To this charge, as I understand it, I am willing to 
guilty. A representative of the people, I am one of the people ; and I pre- 
sent myself to those who choose me only with the claims of character (be 
they what they may), unaccredited by patrician patronage or party 
recommendation. Nor is it in this free country, where, in every walk 
of life, the road of honourable success is open to every individual—I am 
sure it is not in this place that I shall be expected to apologise for so pre- 
senting myselfto your choice. I know there is a political creed which 
assigns to a certain combination of great families a right to dictate to the 
sovereign and to influence the people ; and that this doctrine of hereditary 
aptitude for administration is, singularly enough, most prevalent amongst 
those who find nothing more laughable than the coe of legitimacy 
in the crown. To this theory I have never subscribed. If to depend 
directly upon the people, as their representative in Parliament ; if, as a 
servant of the crown, to lean on no other support than that of public confi- 
dence—if that be to be an adventurer, I plead guilty to the charge, and 
I would not exchange that situation, to whatever taunts it may expose 
me, for all the advantages which might be derived from an ancestry of 
an hundred generations.”—-Speech after the chairing at Liverpool, 12th 
of June, 1816. * The “ combination of great families” never forgave him 
who uttered this bold and honest declaration. 
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eae In this extremity she was tempted by the 

DOORN aon of friends, to seek an independence on 
tes shee, Ke wah she appeared. qualified by talents and 
personal qualifications. 

The biographical notices which have hitherto appeared 
of her distinguished gon treat this circumstance with an air 
of prudery and reserve, as if there were something in it 
to be ashamed of. It is time that we were done with this 
miserable affectation.” The shame, ifthere be any in the 
matter, 1s at the side that would try to evade the frank 
recognition of am art which has conferred such perma- 
nent grace upon our literature ; and which has trans- 
mitted 1ts civilsing fluence too often through the aristo- 
cracy itself, fo be set aside by the genteel finesse of a bio- 
grapher. Indeed, there have been so many intermarriages 
between art and aristocracy, and their issues have become 
so diffused through the upper classes, that one might have 
thought it hardly safe to offer such a sinister indignity to 
the players. Atall events it is quite certain that nobi- 
lity has mingled its blood often enough with the stage 
to give it a legitimate mght to gentle usage and far 





¥ 


Whether Mrs. Cammng had any previous connexions 
amongst the actors there are no means of ascertaining ; 


* Imitated, too, by actors themselves, who, often sprang from honest 
carr oigyentiiaaare crag OR pe Aa egal Hames when 
they go upon the stage, as if any calling were more creditable than 
that ! ‘Tina ia the trac tinfoil of false pretences. So Garrick would 


vinegar, a Wine-merchant, 
Sey Gawd erp ing Ae asntis oF Suikreae Foote shows 
the absurd side of this wretched caut, when he makes Papillon m the 
“Lyar” my: “ As to players—whatever might ha to me, I was de- 
termined not to bring a disgrace on my family, so I resolved to turn 
footuan.” This is almost as good, with its igramseiaiie meus vanced apt 
aa the old story : “ Mother, mother, the exs be coming.” “ Lord 
mercy, child, run and take in the clothes !* 
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but some such probability is suggested by the discovery 
of the name of Costello in the Drury Lane company in 
3740. ‘Tims Mr. Costello was in 2 subordinate grade, fill- 
ing insignificant parts ; and we afterwards trace him to 
Covent Garden, where he is mentioned in the bills as 
playing the second grave-digger in “ Hamlet,” and where 
he died on the 9th of August, 1766. The coincidence of 
names gives a colourmg of likehhood to the conjecture ; 
but leaves it only a conjecture still. 

Through the intercession of some friends at court, pro- 
bably Colonel Guydickens’s son, Mrs. Canning’s situation 
was brought under the notice of Queen Charlotte, who 
desired to know how she might serve her; upon which 
Mrs. Canning requested that her majesty would be good 
enough to become the medium of making her known to 
Mr. Garrick, with a view to her appearance on the stage. 
Her majesty graciously acceded to this request, and the 
desired arrangement was effected through the agency of 
Lord Harcourt. 

Mrs. Canning made her first appearance on the stage 

_at Drury Lane, on the 6th of November, 1773, in the 
character of Jane Shore. Her peculiar circumstances ex- 
cited so much interest, that Garrick, stimulated a little by 
the expectation of court patronage, resumed the part of 
Hastings, which he had long before relinquished. The 
play was repeated on the following evening, and was 
acted altogether six times, after which Mrs. Canning’s 
name is found only rarely, and at intervals, in the bills of 
the theatre. Her next appearance was on the 12th of 
Apnl, 1774, as Perdita in “‘ Flonzel and Perdita ” (the 
« Winter’s Tale ” reduced to 2 farce) for the benefit of 
Gentleman Palmer, as the favourite actor of that name 
was familiarly called. On the 26th, she took her benefit, 
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pltying Mrs. Beverly in the “ GJamester ;”* and on the 28th, 
she appeared for the first and only time in Octavia, in 
“AT forLove.” From that time, she dropped into inferior 
partts,f and all the leading characters she had hitherto 
performed were transferred to other persons. On the 
7th of May, Perdita was played by Mrs. Smith, a singer; 
and on the 27th, when the ‘‘Gamester” was repeated, the 
character of Mrs. Beverly was acted by Miss Younge.f 
The truth was, that the attraction anticipated from her 
beauty had failed through her inexperience, and Garrick, 
who never stood on much ceremony in such matters) 
finding her forsaken by the court, made no scruple in 
reducing her at once to a lower position in the theatre. 
But this result might have been anticipated from the 
first. A mere novice could not have reasonably hoped 
to contest the honours of popularity in a metropolitan 
theatre with such actresses as Mrs. Abingdon and Mrs. 


Barry-§ ‘ 
Thas discouraged in London, Mrs. Canning went into 


* From the play-bill, which is still preserved, it appears that the per- 
formances were “ by particular desire,” and that the “ Gamester” was re- 
vivyed for the occasion, Reddish playing Beverley, and Palmer Stuhely. 
The play was followed by a dance—the Mountaineers—and 2 comic 
opera—‘ The Wedding Ring.” ‘The doors opened at five and the play 
began at six. Mrs. Canning resided at that time in Great Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn Fields. 

Such as Isabella in the “ Revenge,” Anna in “ Douglas.” 
Afterwards Mrs. Pope, a popular and fashionable actress, who long 

d possession of the stage. She retired in 1797. 

§ Although Mrs, Canning did not succeed in London, her failure was 
by no means discreditable. Bernard, who was present at her first appear- 
ance, says that ‘‘ she put forth claims to the approbation of the critical : 
one thing, however,” he adds, “‘ must be admitted, that she was wonder- 
fully wel supported—Garrick was the Hastings, and Reddish (her future 
husband) the; ont.” —“ Retrospections.” A critic of the day (in a work 
called “ ical Portraits epigrammatically delineated”—-1774) com- 
pliments her highly on her performance of Jane Shore, in a couplet 
which is unfortunately not fit, on other grounds, to be presented to the 
reader. He contrives, with considerable ingenuity in so short a com- 
pass, to eulogise at once her beauty, her talents, and her virtue. 
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thé provinces. In 1775, we. find her at Bnistol,* playing 
Julia in the “ Rivals” with some éclat, under the manage- 
ment. of Reddish, of Drury Lane.t Her subsequent 
career cannot be traced with much certainty, in conse- 
quence of her marriage with Mr. Reddish, whose name 
it seems, was borne by several actresses, with some of 
whom she has doubtless, in many instances, been con- 
founded.{ It is unlikely that she ever returned to the 
London stage, although she has been conjecturally iden- 
tified with a Mrs. Reddish, who was severely treated at 
Drury Lane, in 1776.§ The greater probability is, that 
she continued in the country, making the usual tour of 
the provincial theatres with the usual fluctuating fortune ; 
being at one time engaged with Whitelock’s company, a 
travelling corps in Staffordshire and the midland counties; 


* Not Southampton, as misquoted in Genest’s “ History of the Stage.” 
The fact is mentioned in a letter from Miss Linley, in Moore’s “ Life of 
Sheridan.” 

+ Reddish, plunged over head and ears in debts and disgraces of all 
sorts, purchased on credit a share in the Bristol Theatre (then uncon- 
nected with Bath) from the elder Lacy. In September, 1775, he apolo- 
gises to Garrick for giving him only a small portion of a sum he owed 
him, excusing himself on account of the necessity he was under of pay- 
ing off the arrears to Lacy. 

{ There were several actresses who appeared at Bristol under the 
name of Reddish. Speaking of one of them, Miss Hannah More says in 
a letter to Garrick: “ This is the second or third wife he has produced 
at Bristol ; in ashort time we have had a whole bundle of Reddishes, and 
all remarkably unpungent.”—“ Garrick Correspondence.” The Bristol 
audience resented these outrages, and used to hiss him violently when- 
ever he made his appearance. They once “ pelted him,” says Miss 
More, ‘‘ for a quarter of an hour before they would let him speak.” 

§ The play was “ Semiramis,” a tragedy by Captain Ayscough, 
nephew of Lord Lyttleton, produced on the 14th of December, 1776. 
Some opposition was made to the play, and to the actress, perhaps on 
that account. “ Mrs. Reddish was very cruelly treated,” says Oulton, 
in his “ History of the London Theatres;” “ from her very first entrance 
on the stage to the last scene, she was violently hissed by the galleries. 
It was a regular attack, uniform in its sound and direction, where she 
filled her part tolerably, as well as where she failed.” Upon which Mr. 
Genest suggests that “this actress was perhaps Mrs. Canning, who 
sometimes played as Mrs. Reddish.” Whoever it was, this was the only 
time she appeared; and in the printed copy of the piec , the character 
she performed is stated to have been played by Miss Hopkins, which 
throws a new suspicion over the whole, 
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pliying Mrs. Beverly inthe “ Gamester;’”* and on the 28th, 
she appeared for the first and only time in Octavia, in 
‘All forLove.” From that time, she dropped into inferior 
parts,f and all the leading characters she had hitherto 
performed were transferred to other persons. On the 
7th of May, Perdita was played by Mrs. Smith, a singer; 
and on the 27th, when the ‘“‘Gamester’’ was repeated, the 
character of Mrs. Beverly was acted by Miss Younge.f 
The truth was, that the attraction anticipated from her 
beauty had failed through her inexperience, and Garrick, 
who never stood on much ceremony in such matters) 
finding her forsaken by the court, made no scruple in 
reducing her at once to a lower position in the theatre. 
But this result might have been anticipated from the 
first. A mere novice could not have reasonably hoped 
to contest the honours of popularity in a metropolitan 
theatre with such actresses as Mrs. Abingdon and Mrs. 
Barry § i 

Thus discouraged in London, Mrs. Canning went into 


* From the play-bill, which is still preserved, it appears that the per- 
formances were “ by particular desire,” and that the “ Gamester” was re- . 
vived for the occasion, Reddish playing Beverley, and Palmer Stukely. 
The play was followed by a dance—the Mountaineers—and a comic 
opera— The Wedding Ring.” The doors opened at five and the play 
began at six. Mrs. Canning resided at that time in Great Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn Fields. 
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Afterwards Mrs. Pope, a popular and fashionable actress, who long 
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§ Although Mrs. Canning did not succeed in London, her failure was 
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pliments her highly on her performance of Jane Shore, in a couplet 
which is unfortunately not fit, on other grounds, to be presented to the 
reader. He contrives, with considerable ingenuity in so short a com- 
pass, to eulogise at once her beauty, her talents, and her virtue. 
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the provinces. In 1775, we find her at Bristol,* playing 
Julia in the “ Rivals” with some éclat, under the manage- 
ment of Reddish, of Drury Lane.t Her subsequent 
career cannot be traced with much certainty, in conse- 
quence of her marriage with Mr. Reddish, whose name 
it seems, was borne by several actresses, with some of 
whom she has doubtless, in many instances, been con- 
founded.{ It is unlikely that she ever returned to the 
London stage, although she has been conjecturally iden- 
tified with a Mrs. Reddish, who was severely treated at 
Drury Lane, in 1776.§ The greater probability is, that 
she continued in the country, making the usual tour of 
the provincial theatres with the usual fluctuating fortune ; 
being at one time engaged with Whitelock’s company, a 
travelling corps in Staffordshire and the midland counties; 


* Not Southampton, as misquoted in Genest’s “‘ History of the Stage.” 
The fact is mentioned in a letter from Miss Linley, in Moore’s “ Life of 
Sheridan.” 

+ Reddish, plunged over head and ears in debts and disgraces of all 
sorts, purchased on credit a share in the Bristol Theatre (then uncon- 
nected with Bath) from the elder Lacy. In September, 1775, he apolo- 
gises to Garrick for giving him only a small portion of a sum he owed 
him, excusing himself on account of the necessity he was under of pay- 
ing off the arrears to Lacy. 

{ There were several actresses who appeared at Bristol under the 
name of Reddish. Speaking of one of them, Miss Hannah More says in 
a letter to Garrick: “‘ This is the second or third wife he has produced 
at Bristol ; in ashort time we have had a whole bundle of Reddishes, and 
all remarkably unpungent.”—“ Garrick Correspondence.” The Bristol 
audience resented these outrages, and used to hiss him violently when- 
ever he made his appearance. They once “ pelted him,” says Miss 
More, ‘“‘ for a quarter of an hour before they would let him speak.” 

§ The play was “ Semiramis,” a tragedy by Captain Ayscough, 
nephew of Lord Lyttleton, produced on the 14th of December, 1776. 
Some opposition was made to the play, and to the actress, perhaps on 
that account. “ Mrs. Reddish was very cruelly treated,” says Oulton, 
in his “‘ History of the London Theatres;” “from her very first entrance 
on the stage to the last scene, she was violently hissed by the galleries. 
It was a regular attack, uniform in its sound and direction, where she 
filled her part tolerably, as well as where she failed.” Upon which Mr. 
Genest suggests that “this actress was perhaps Mrs. Canning, who 
sometimes played as Mrs. Reddish.” Whoever it was, this was the only 
time she appeared; and in the printed copy of the piec , the character 
she performed is stated to have been played by Miss Hopkins, which 
throws a new suspicion over the whole. 
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at another time making a sensation with Reddish m Dub- 
lin;* afterwards failing at Hull ander Tate Wilkinson, and 
then leading the tragic business under Mr. Bernard, at 
Plymouth.+ 

Mrs. Canninp’s marriage with Mr. Reddish, into which 
she suffered herself to be drawn against the advice and 
remonstrances of her friends, was the source of many 
bitterer trials than any she had yet endured.t This 
Reddish was a person of intemperate habits and bad 
character, disguised under the most fascinating manners. 
He acquired some notoriety for acting the villain on the 
stage, and no less for acting the profligate in real life. 
He was the son of a tradesman at Frome; made his 
first appearance at Drury Lane in 1767; and was one 
of the principal actors there during Mrs. Canning’s first 
season, playing Dumont to her Jane Shore, Beverly in 
‘¢ The Gamester,” Antony im ‘ All for Love.”§ When he 


* Some of the Canning family were in Dublin at the time, and taking 
offence at her appearance, avoided the theatre. On the night of her 
benefit the boxes were empty, although every other part of the house 
was crowded. 

t In1791. “ Asan actress,” says Bernard, “ her efforts were more 

i Dy Suse Shan Semnus 5 but nature had gifted her in 
many respects to sustain the matrons.”—“ Retrospections.” It must be 
remembered that this was written nearly twenty years after she had 
made her début at Drury Lane. Bernard tells a curious story of her 
having taken lodgings in a hannted house, and braving the supernatural 
terrors alone at night with extraordinary courage. He pledges himself 
to the truth ofthe story, and adds that the fact was known to many 
other persons. It was exactly the sort of exploit she was very likely to 
have undertaken. 

¢ Mr. Genest says that “ Mrs. ee ere eee such a 
friendship for Mr. Reddish, that she assumed his name,” from which it 
might be inferred that she adopted it merely as a nom de guerre. The 
statement, however, which I have given above, of her marriage with Mr. 
Reddish, rests on an authority which properly closes all discussion on 
the subject. It is defective only in the date when the circumstance 
took place, and this I have not been able to ascertain. Mrs. Canning’s 
acquaintance with Mr. Reddish began in 1774, during her first season at 
Drury Lane; and she certainly played under his management at Bris- 
tol, in 1775, in her own name, as mentioned by Miss Linle 

§ Although Reddish contrived, somehow, but chiefly by subser- 
viency to Garrick, to monopolise a class of characters, which com- 
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made his début at Drury Lane, there was a Miss Hart in the 
theatre, who enjoyed an income derived from a degrading 
source, and Reddish, tempted by her money, and utterly 
indifferent as to how it was acquired, wooed and married 
her in less than ten weeks. Afterwards prevailing upon 
her to sell her annuity, he dissipated the proceeds, and 
then abandoned her.* But the end.of his infamous 


pelled Henderson to go to Covent Garden, and acquired such influence as 
to drive Macklin from the theatre, he was an indifferent actor after all, 
without a spark of genius. Stevens, in a letter to Garrick, groups him 
with three or four others, whom he describes as a pack of contemptible 
strollers.—“‘ Garrick Correspondence,” vol. ii., p.35. In a contemporary 
work, called “ The Theatres ; a Theatrical Dissection, by Nicholas 
Nipclose” (1772), he is said to have had neither “ expression, dignity, 
nor ease :” 
“« A figure clumsy, and a vulgar face, 

Devoid of spirit as of pleasing grace ; 

Action unmeaning, often misapplied, 

Biessed with no perfect attribute but pride.” 
It seems that one of the peculiarities of Reddish was a certain vulgar 
insolence of deportment, which gave great offence to the public. -Ano- 
ther critic, in a publication entitled “ Theatrical Portraits epigramma- 
tically Delineated” (1774), thinks rather better of him as an actor, but 
gently eo him to the contempt of posterity on account of his 

rivate life : 

“ Reddish while living plays Posthumus well— 

But his Cc ter no one can tell.” 

* Miss Hart, announced as a “ gentlewoman,” os Lionas for the first 
time at Drury Lane, in October, 1760,as Lady Townly in the “ Provoked 
Husband,” Sheridan playing “Lord Townly. If Churchill ‘may be be- 
lieved, she possessed other attractions as well as the wretched 2001 a 
year. He specially applauds the elegance of her carriage : 

“ Happy in this, behold, amidst the throng, 
With transient gleam of grace, Hart sweeps along.” 
“The Rosciad.” 
But this description could have applied to her only very early in her 
career, for she afterwards grew so gross and coarse, that the author of 
the “ Theatrical Biography” in 1772, thinks that Churchill must have 
strained his poetical licence for this compliment. Thus, too, the author 
of “ The Theatres,” speaking of her after her marriage : 
“ Reddish without a relish we produce, 
As profitless for pleasure as for use ; 
Worse than a cypher—why? because we find 
She moves a FIGURE of obnoxious kind.” 
Her figure was large and masculine, and produced such an aversion in 
Garrick, that he used to call her the “ horse-reddish.” She was married 
to Reddish in 1767, appears to have left the stage about 1772 or 1778, 
and afterwards died in abject distress. 
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course was retributive. After passing through a vanety 
of disgraceful escapades,* he became diseased in his brain, 
appeared for the last time, in 1779, as Posthumus,{ was 
thrown upon the Fund for support, and lingered out the 
remnant of his miserable life as a maniac in the York 
Asylum, where he died in 1785. 

During the teym of this miserable union, Mrs. Red- 
dish’s personal exertions were rendered more than ever 
imperative by the state of her husband’s health, and by 
fresh claims upon her maternal solicitude. Reddish, pro- 
strated both mentally and physically, was early disabled 


* He once appeared drunk upon the stage, for which he was com- 
pelled to make a public apology. On another occasion he was absent 
from the theatre, and, by way of excuse, made an affidavit that he 
thought it was an oratorio night. He was fond of making affidavits, 
the refuge of base and vulgar minds, as if he felt that his word was not 
to be believed. He tried to clear himself in the same way in Macklin’s 
business. At another time, being overwhelmed by debts in Dublin, he 
called his creditors together, apologised for past disappointments, and 
affecting great penitence, prevailed upon them to take a certain number 
of tickets for his benefit in part payment, solemnly promising that the 
money received at the doors should be applied to the liquidation of the 
remainder. When the tickets were presented at the doors, however, 
they were refused admittance, and money was demanded ; and when an 
explanation was required the next morning, it was found that Reddish 
had decamped with the cash, and was already on his way to England. 
In the midst of these shameless practices, the only instance in which he 
extracted a good joke out of his total want of principle, was in reply to 
one Robinson, a member of his Bristol Company, who challenged him 
to fight a duel, in consequence of some flagrant breach of articles ; upon 
which Reddish wrote to him to beg that he would put it off till after 
his benefit, for that he was so poor he could not afford to die just then. 

} Ireland, in his “ Life of Henderson,” says, that Reddish, on his way 
to the theatre, had the step of an idiot, his eye wandering, and whole 
countenance vacant. Ireland congratulated him on his being able to 
play, and he said, ‘Yes, sir, and in the garden scene I shall astonish 
you!” He could not be persuaded but that he was going to play Romeo, 
and he continued reciting it the whole way. At last they pushed him 
on the stage, expecting that he would begin with a speech of Romeo: 
but the moment he came in sight of the audience, his recollection seemed 
to return, and he went through the scene “much better,” says Ireland, 
“than I had ever seen him.” ‘The most curious part of this strange 
mechanical process was, that on his return to the green-room the image 
of Romeo came back into his mind, and so the same delusion went on 
till he was again recalled to the business of the scene. 
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from the pursuit of his profession ;* but his death, after 
many years of suffering, at last released her from the re- 
sponsibility she had so rashly incurred. 

She still continued in the provinces, playing at Bir- 
mingham, Hull, and other places, but especially at Ply- 
mouth, where she was a great favourite with the audience, 
and where her stage triumphs happily terminated in a 
conquest of a still more gratifying kind—her marriage 
with Mr. Hunn, a respectable silk mercer of that town. 
Mr. Hunn was a constant frequenter of the theatre, anda 
great lover of plays, with some pretensions to the charac- 
ter of a critic, which he occasionally displayed in the 
newspapers, to the infinite mortification of the actors. 
But they had their revenge upon him. Some time after 
his marriage, he failed in business; and his wife was 
once more compelled to resume the profession, Mr. 
Hunn resolving at the same time to attempt the stage 
himself. He made his débit at Exeter. The players, 
however, set the town against him, and, notwithstanding 
the interference of Mrs. Hunn, who enjoyed much popu- 
larity there, his reception was so discouraging, that he 
wisely relinquished the experiment. He subsequently ob- 

* There is no doubt that even in the June of 1775, Reddish was rapidly 
declining into that state of mind, which, in three years afterwards, ter- 
minated in imbecility. “ With respect to the service he can do the 
theatre next season,” says Parsons, writing to Garrick, in June, 1775, 
from Bristol, “I am sorry to tell you I have great doubts; and he himself 
has very dreadful apprehensions. He fell down and continued very long 
in a fit eight days ago, and has not been able to perform since his arrival 
here. His countenance undergoes the most sudden alterations. His 
memory fails him, and he has all the alarming symptoms of a disorder 
hastening to insanity.” —“ Garrick Correspondence,” ii. p.61. He struggled 
on, however, notwithstanding these fearful warnings—and played 
throughout the season of 1775-76, at Drury Lane, under Garrick, and 
1776-77, under Sheridan. Henow became incapable, does not appear to 


have acted in 1777-78, and staggered on for the last time at Covent 
Garden, under the coalition in 1778-79. 


Cc 
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tained a mercantile situation, in which he died, leaving his 
widow with two daughters and a son. 

Throughout all these vicissitudes, Mrs. Hunn was 
cheered by constant proofs of the devotion of her son 
George, who, passing through school and college, and ga- 
thering valuable fnendships by the way, was never seduced 
ito forgetfulness of her claims upon his duty and 
affection. He made it a sacred rule to wmte to her 
every week, no matter what might be the pressure of pri- 
vate anxicty or public business.* His letters were the 
charm and solace of her life ; she cherished them with 
proud and tender solicitude, and always carried them 
about her person to show them exultingly to her friends.f 
In his boyhood, his correspondence treated upon every 
subject of interest on which his mind was engaged—his 
studies, his associates, his prospects, his dream of future 
distinction, nourished in the hope that its realisation 
might enable him, at last, to place his mother in a posi- 
tion of independence. And when he finally reached the 
height of that dream, he contmued to manifest the same 
earnest and faithful feelings. No engagements of any 
kind were ever suffered to interrupt his regular weekly 

*It has been generally stated that these letters were written every 
Sunday. This is an error. They were written so that they should 
reach his mother’s hands every Sunday. 

+ “ I remember,” says a private correspondent, now living, who was 
personally acquainted with Mrs. Hunn, “I rememberthat one evening 
she called me aside in the Bath-room, and read to me two long letters 
of her son’s, from Lisbon—extremely well written (as may be supposed) 
explaining and vindicating his diplomatic conduct, and abounding in 
declarations of his attachment to her.” This was in 1815 or 1816. On 
another occasion she showed an immense pile of these letters to a friend, 
and, after dwelling affectionately upon their contents, she added— 
“Yet, they must be all burned. I have not the heart to destroy one of 
them myself, but they must be burned when I die.” This precious cor- 


respondence, however, was not destroyed, but returned to the writer at 
his own request, after the death of his mother. 
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letter. At Lisbon, during his embassy there, although 
the intercourse with thiscountry was frequently suspended 
for several weeks together, he still wrote his periodical 
letter; and it happened on such occasions that the same 
post came freighted with an arrear of his correspondence. 
In the midst of the toils of the Foreign Office, harassed 
by fatigue, and often preyed upon by acute illness, he 
always found, or made, opportunities for visiting his 
mother. He wnites to Sir William Knighton, in 1826, 
hke one released for a holiday, “ I am just setting off for 
Bath, with a good conscience, having so cleared off the 
arrears accruing during parliament time, that I believe I 
do not owe a despatch to any part of the world.”* When 
Mrs. Hunn was performing at Plymouth, he would some- 
times leave his studies at Lincoln’s Inn, to comfort her 
with his presence ; and whenever he came it was a Satur- 
naha! Shortly before her final settlement at Bath, in 
1807, she resided at Winchester, where she had some 
cousins in an inferior walk of life ; and when her son— 
at that time the centre of popular admiration wherever 
he moved—used to visit her there, it was his dehght 
to walk out in company with these humble frends, and 
with them to receive his ‘ salutations and greetings in the 
market-place.” One recognizes a great man in such be- 
haviour. 

Jt had always been an object of paramount anxiety 
with him to take his mother off the stage; and the first 
use he made of the first opportunity that presented itself, 
was to carry that object into effect.+ This occurred in 


* “ Memoirs of Sir William Knighton.” Mr. Canning frequently went 
to Bath to see his mother. In January, 1825, he visited the theatre 
there with Lord Liverpool, who had desired the performance of Morton’s 
“Town and Country.” 

¢ There was a strange story circulated in the newspapers upwards af 
fifty years ago, giving a romantic account of the way in which this 

C2 
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1801, when, retiring from the office of Under Secretary 
of State, he was entitled to a pension of 500J. a-year,* 
which, instead of appropriating it to his own use, he 
requested to have it settled as a provision on his mother.f 


result was brought aboat. According to this statement, Mrs. Hunn was 
then playing somewhere in Scotland, and Mr. Canning happening acci- 
dentally to go into the theatre, to his utter astonishment recognised his 
mother on the stage. The story ends dramatically enough, by her 
immediate removal from the profession, and her independent settlement 
for life. It is unnecessary to say that the whole affair is pure invention. 

* Mr. Canning cid not retire until 1801; but I am informed on un- 
questionable authority, that the date of the first warrant, made payable 
to his mother, was May, 1799. 

{ For this act, one of the noblest of his life, Mr. Canning suffered 
almost daily martyrdom at the hands of his less scrupulous political 
adversaries, from Peter Pindar down to Hunt and Cobbett. The cir- 
cumstances of his mother’s history—her connexion with the stage and 
the pension list—were perpetually recalled in a spirit of coarse and un- 
manly ridicule. But the only effect these lampoons produced, was to 
make Mr. Canning more than ever desirous of testifying his regard for 
her. Peter Pindar was so indiscriminate in his abuse, that his doggrel 
has long since rotted into oblivion. It had not enough of the salt of 
wit to preserve the corrupt mass from decomposition. He assailed 
every body—Dundas, Pitt, Rose, Jenkinson; spurned Canning’s Latin, 
and affected to despise the learning of Gifford and Mathias. He makes 
Pitt pick the nation’s pocket to pension fools and knaves— 

“ Gifford, that crooked babe of grace, 
And Canning, too, shall be in place, 
And get a pension for his mother.” 
All this would have passed off well enough for mere party ribaldry, 
but that he sometimes overshot the mark with naked lies. Ez. gr. : 
“TIT must have something, Canning cries, 
And fastens on some rich mince pies; 
As dexterous as the rest to rifle; 
Ecod! and he must something do 
For mother and for sisters too, 
So steals some syllabubs and trifle.” 

Mr. Canning had no sisters; and Mrs. Hunn’s children, by her third 
marriage, were rather too young at that time (1801) to quarter on the 
public. Few men, possessed of such opportunities, ever made such little 
use of them for family aggrandisement. Peter, going on in the same 
strain, says, that “ with sinecures to a large amount, squeezed from the 
vitals of the nation, this modest and generous youth could not afford to 
yield his poor mother, Mistress Hunn, alias Mistress Reddish, alias 
Mistress Canning, a pittance. No! the kingdom must be saddled with 
five hundred pounds a year for her support.” The sinecures had 
no more existence than the sisters; and the kingdom was not saddled 
with the support of Mrs. Hunn, for, at her time of life. being then 
fifty-five, the transfer of the pension from a “ youth” of thirty-one was 
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It has been observed by a great authority, that the 
mothers of distinguished men have generally been women 
of more than ordinary intellectual power; and the re- 
mark will lose none of its force in reference to the mother 
of Mr. Canning. Indeed, were we not otherwise assured 
of the fact from direct sources, it would be impossible to 
contemplate his profound and touching devotion to her, 
without being led to conclude that the object of such 
unchanging attachment must have been possessed of rare 
and commanding qualities. 

Mrs. Hunn was esteemed by the circle in whose society 
the latter part of her life was passed, as a woman of great 
mental energy. This strength of character communi- 
cated itself to her aspect and even to her utterance. 
Her conversation was animated and vigorous, and marked 
by a distinct originality of manner and a choice of topics 
fresh and striking, and out of the common-place routine. 
Like most persons who derive their social advantages 
from a practical intercourse with the world, Mrs. Hunn 
was more distinguished by natural talents than mere ac- 
complishments—by nervous individuality and good sense, 
rather than superficial refinement. ‘To persons who were 
but slightly acquainted with her, the energy of her 
manner had something of an air of eccentricity. She 
retained traces of the beauty of her youth to the last. 

The closing years of her life were spent in retirement 
at her house in Henrietta Street, Bath; where she died, 
after a lingering illness, in her eighty-first year, on the 
27th of March, 1827. Her son paid his last visit to her 


clearly in favour of the fublic. It is a curious commentary on the 
Billingsgate patriotism of Dr. Walcot, that, after a life spent in casting 
obloguy updn public men for alleged venality, he is said to have been 
bought up in the end! ‘“ He dropped his pen,” says the authorof “ All 
the Talents,” “ while snatching at a pension.” 
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sick room on the 7th of the preceding January, the day 
after the Duke of York’s funeral, where he caught the 
cold, which, acting on a frame shattered by anxiety, laid 
the foundation of his last fatal illness; and he, who was 
so attached to her while living, in five months followed 
her to the grave. 
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BOYHOOD. WINCHESTER. ETON. THE MICROCOSM. OXFORD. 


‘THE childhood of George Canning was passed under 
the inauspicious guardianship of Mr. Reddish, whose 
disorderly habits excluded the possibility of moral or 
intellectual training. The profligacy of his life commu- 
nicated its reckless tone to his household, and even the 
material wants of his family were frequently neglected 
to feed his excesses elsewhere. Yet amidst these un- 
propitious circumstances, the talents of the child attracted 
notice ; and Moody, the actor, who had constant oppor- 
tunities of seeing him, became strongly interested in his 
behalf. Moody was a blunt, honest man, of rough 
bearing, but of the kindliest disposition ; and foresee- 
ing that the boy’s ruin would be the inevitable conse- 
quence of the associations by which he was sur- 
rounded, he resolved to bring the matter at once under 
the notice of his uncle, Mr. Stratford Canning. The step 
was a bold one;—for there had been no previous inter- 
course between the families, although the boy was then seven 
or eight years old. But it succeeded. Moody drew an 
indignant picture of the boy’s situation ; declared that he 

on the high-road to the “ gallows” (that was the 
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word); dwelt upon the extraordinary promise he dis- 
played; and warmly predicted, that if proper means were 
taken for bringing him forward in the world, he would 
one day become a great man. Mr. Stratford Canning 
was at first extremely unwilling to interfere; and it was not 
until the negotiation was taken up by other branches of 
the family, owing to honest Moody’s perseverance, that 
he ultimately consented to take charge of his nephew, 
upon condition that the intercourse with his mother’s 
connexions should be strictly abridged. 

Having undertaken this responsibility, Mr. Stratford 
Canning discharged it faithfully. He was a member of 
the banking and mercantile firm of French, Burroughs, 
and Canning, at that time largely concerned in the Irish 
loans, and a strong Liberal in politics. At his house 
George Canning was introduced to Burke, Fox, Gene- 
ral Fitzpatrick, and other leaders of the Whig party. 
Here, too, he first met Sheridan, but it was reserved for 
later years and other opportunities, to ripen into intimacy 
the acquaintance which was thus begun; for Mr. Stratford 
Canning died before his nephew was old enough to enter 
upon public life.* He had the satisfaction, however, of 
witnessing the dawn of his talents, and of placing him in 
the most favourable circumstances for the completion of 
his education. A small estate in Irelandhad been set aside 
for that exclusive purpose, at the urgent solicitations of 
Mr. George Canning’s grandmother—so small, that it 
yielded nothing more than was barely sufficient to defray 
unavoidable expenses.t But this settlement, penurious 

* He died a short time before Mr. Canning left Eton. 

¢ This trifling annuity, producing about £2004 year, was drawn from 
Kilbrahan, County of Kilkenny, which forms part of the style of the Can- 


ning viscounty. A writer in the “Gentleman’s Magazine,” tells us that 
there are two accounts of the way in which this small estate came into Mr. 
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as it was in amount, showed that the family recognised 
the claims of the son, although they refused to extend the 
same consideration to his mother. 

Mr. Canning received the rudiments of his education 
under the Reverend Mr. Richards, at Hyde Abbey School, 
in the neighbourhood of Winchester; and entertained 
throughout his life so grateful a sense of the advantages 
he derived from that excellent*stablishment, that when he 
came into power, towards the close of his career,{he pre- 


sented his old tutor to a prebendal stall in Winchester 
Cathedral.* 


Canning’s possession. According to one version, his grandfather, when 
he cut off the entail, forgot to include this little property in levying the 
fine, so that on his decease it devolved upon his grandson, as heir-at-law. 
According to the other account the omission was intentional, the grand- 
father settling Kilbrahan in fee on his disinherited son for the purpose 
of more effectually barring him from any furtherclaims. (‘‘ Gent. Mag.” 
‘vol. xcviii.) It is scarcely necessary to say that these statements, which 
so flatly contradict each other, are equally irreconcileable with facts, 

* Mr. Richards did not enjoy his preferment long. He died in 1833, 
at theage of seventy-nine, and was buried in the nave of the cathedral. He 
appears to have been held in universal respect for the strictness of his 
moral character; and to have inspired at the same time no less terror 
amongst his refractory pupils, by the excessive severity of his 
punishments. In some instances, these cruelties of the old school were 
never forgotten or forgiven. One of his scholars, many years afterwards, 
retained so vivid a recollection of the chastisements he had received at 
the hands of this rigid disciplinarian, that, writing home from India, he 
‘said, ““I am amongst savages, it is true, but none so savage as old 
Richards!” It may be presumed that Mr. Canning’s studious and re- 
gular habits preserved him from experiencing any of the evil effects of 
a system which, it is only justice to observe, prevailed at that time in 
most of the public schools. Mr. Richards’ establishment enjoyed great 
popularity until he retired from its personal superintendence, when it 
suddenly fell off, and was soon afterwards given up altogether. The 
school-house has subsequently undergone some strange reverses, being 
used at different periods as a Mechanics’ Institute, and a Dissenting 
Chapel. The building stands apart from the rest of the premises, and 
is said to have been the first house in Winchester that was covered 
with slates. It is now lying empty and idle; yet, malgré desertion and 
antiquity, it has somewhat of a new and jaunty air. The pilgrim who 
takes an interest in visiting such scenes must not confound it with 
Hyde Abbey, from which it derives its name; which stood on the 
opposite side of the street, and of which nothing now remains but a 
massive archway and broken gable. The garden and play-ground of 
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Even at this early period he procured some applause 
for his skill in verse-making, and when he was removed 
to Eton, where that talent is the surest qualification for 
eminence, he was at once placed as an oppidan, between 
the age of twelve and thirteen. He was sent to Eton by 
the advice of Mr. Fox, who took a personal interest in 
his progress. 

There he soon acquire? distinction for the easy ele- 
gance of his Latin and English poetry, and the suavity 
of his prose; discovering also in his character the germ 
of those traits for which he was afterwards so much ad- 
mired in public life—great generosity of temper, quick- 
ness of apprehension, and firmness of purpose. By the 
happy constitution of his powers, and unswerving steadi- 
mess in their cultivation, the boy was m this instance 
the perfect father of the man. He appears to have com- 
menced his studies with a sort of prescience of the course 
which lay before him, and to have trained his intellectual 
faculties carefully for that end. His progress, undisturbed 
in the outset by any of the retarding incidents of youth, 
maintained one uniform direction, acquiring increased 
strength as he advanced. His youth, serious without 
austerity, elastic and persevering, disclosed a faithful pro- 
phecy of his maturer life. There are no boyish deln- 
quencies to record im his Eton days, no rebellion of the 


the school are still to be seen just as they were sixty or seventy years ago; 
only a little dishevelled and overgrown. Even the little grating in the 
Yow door, through which the apple and cake venders used to extract the 
of the boys, is stall extant; and the countless names of 
many an idle aspirant after mural distinction, scrawled with nails and 
penknives, may yet be traced on the surrounding walls. Mr. Canning's 
is not to be found amongst them; an evidence, perhaps, of the staidness 
of his youth, which looked to be remembered through inscriptions of 
another kind. We have a glimpee of his boyish sobriety in the following 
Sree aig in Mr. Wilberforce’s diary. “ C. knew Canning well at Keon. 
never played at any games with the other boys; quite % man, fond 

of acting; decent and moral.”— « Life of Wilberforce,” ¥. 139. 
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animal spirits ; the calm of scholarship appears to have 
settled down at once upon his blood. Wath a brilliant 
wit, and @ taste scrupulously refined, he possessed a ca- 
pacity of application which enabled him to give the 
utmost practical effect to his talents. The assiduity he 
displayed, showed how little he relied upon the mere 
mspirations of genius. He felt the necessity, and knew 
the full value of laborious habits; and from the very start 
appled himself with unremitting industry to his studies. 

His reputation rose rapidly at Eton, and drew about 
him the chief spirits amongst his young contemporaries. 
A society existed there for the practice of discussion, and 
used to meet periodically in one of the halls of the college. 
This little assembly was conducted with a strict eye to 
parliamentary usages; the chair was taken by a speaker 
duly elected to the office; the ministerial and opposition 
benches were regularly occupied; and the subject for con- 
sideration was entered upon with the most sincere and 
ludicrous formality. Noble lords, and honourable and 
learned gentlemen, were here to be found in miniature, 
as they were in full maturity in another place; the 
contest for victory was as eager; and, when it is added 
that amongst the earlier debaters were the late Marquis 
Wellesley and Earl Grey, it will readily be believed that 
the eloquence was frequently as ardent and original. In 
this society Mr. Cannmg soon won distinction by the 
vigour and clearness of his speeches, anticipating upon the 
themes of the hour the larger views of the futmre statesman. 
And here, too, in these happy conflicts, he formed some 
solid friendships, that lasted through his life. 

The purity of sentiment, and congenislity of pursuits in 
which these personal attachments had their origin, flowered 
out into a little literary enterprise, which has conferred 
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celebrity upon the spot from whence it issued—the famous 
boy-periodical called the ‘‘ Microcosm,” projected by a few 
of the more accomplished Etonians, with Canning, then 
advancing towards the seventeenth year of his age, at 
their head. 

The first number of the ‘‘ Microcosm” appeared on the 
6th of November, 1786. It was a small weekly paper, 
published at Windsor, price twopence; on the plan of the 
‘‘ Spectators,” ‘“‘ Ramblers,” &c., which at that time, and 
even to a still later date, were the favourite models with all 
literary tyros. ‘The original design of the work was to 
treat the characteristics of juvenile Eton, in the same style 
of didactic humour which had been applied to general so- 
ciety by Addison and his followers; but the writers found 
it impossible to keep strictly within such circumscribed 
limits; and, gradually breaking bounds, extended their 
observation, touching, mimetically, upon men and man- 
ners at large, with a degree of freedom, and an occasional 
felicity of illustration, not unworthy of the experienced 
moralists in whose train they moved. 

The plan was not hit upon by chance. It was laid 
down with abundant seriousness of intention, by - the 
literary conclave, who ventured to predict, out of the ma- 
terials around them, the future glories of their country. 
‘¢T consider the scene before me as a microcosm,” says the 
editor, Mr. Gregory Griffin, in the opening paper; “a 
world in miniature, where all the passions which agitate 
the great original are faithfully pourtrayed on a smaller 
scale; in which the endless variety of character, the. dif- 
ferent lights and shades which the appetites or peculiar 
sitfations throw us into, begin to discriminate, and expand 
themselves. ‘The curious observer may here remark in the 
bud, the different casts and turns of genius, which will in 
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future, strongly characterise the leading features of the 
mind. We may see the embryo statesman, who hereafter 
may wield and direct at pleasure the mighty and complex 
system of European politics, now employing the whole 
extent of his abilities to circumvent his companions at their 
plays, or adjusting the important differences which may arise 
between the contendiny heroes of his little circle; or a 
general, the future terror of France and Spain, now the 
dread only of his equals, and the undisputed lord and 
president of the boxing-ring. The Grays and Wallers of 
the rising generation here tune their little lyres; and he, 
who hereafter may sing the glories of Britain, must first 
celebrate at Eton, the smaller glories of his college.’™ 
Of this grand destiny that was to crown the ambition of 
the Etonians, it is curious to note how accurately the em- 
bryo statesman at least (to whatever twilight nooks of 
fame his associates may be assigned) realised the aspira- 
tions of his wise and witty boyhood. 

The principal writers in the ‘‘ Microcosm,” were the 
Messrs. J. and R. Smith, Frere, and Canning. Lord 
Henry Spencer contributed a couple of trifles; Mr. 
Mellish, a whole number; Mr. Littlehales and Mr. Way, 
a letter each; and the respectable Mr. Capel Lofft vo- 
lunteered a defence of Addison, which the young essayists 
received with the deference due to his years. One can 
readily understand how the knot of school-boys must have 
incontinently rejoiced over the middle-aged gentleman 
they had caught so unexpectedly in their net. 

Mr. Canning supplied the largest individual share of 
the forty numbers; but Mr. J. Smith appears to have 
performed the fanictione of editor, for the work dropped 


s ae paper from which this extract is taken was written by Mr. J. 
mith. 
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when that gentleman went to Cambridge. The “‘ Micro- 
easm” gave up the ghost when Mr. J. Smith felt, to use 
his own phrase, “ that he was no longer a man of this 
(Eton) world.” The care and propriety with which his 
pepers are composed afford a hint of the judicial qualifi- 
eations which may have entitled him to the post of mo- 
derator.* 

The sobriety of the ‘‘ Microcosm,” as a whole, and the 
surprising air of ease which pervades it, helped largely, 
no doubt, by the celebrity of its principal writer, have 
attracted more curiosity than was ever before bestowed 
upon a production of itsclass.— And certainly none ever 
deserved it so well It would be difficult to detect in any 
of the articles, the ‘“’prentice hand” of youth. The only 
exceptions, perhaps, are the contmbutions of Mr. Frere, 


* In July, 1787, Miss Burney went “ to hear the speeches” at Eton. 
The Royal Family were present. ‘The speeches,” she tells us, “ were 
chiefly in Greek and Latin, but concluded with three or four in English ; 
some were pronounced extremely well, especially those spoken by the 
chief composers of the ‘ Microcosm,’ Canning and Smith.”—* Diary 
of Madame D’Arblay,” iii., 413. This was on the 29th of July. The work 
was discontinued on the 30th, so that the “ chief composers” (Miss 
Burney may be acquitted of the phrase) must have been tolerably well 
known in spite of their playing at masks with their readers. But when 
was such a secret ever kept in such a community as that of Eton ? 

+ The “ Microcosm” has passed through several editions : the fifth 
edition was published m 1825. A curious document is still in existence 
bearing Mr. Canning’s signature, and dated 31st of July, 1787 (the day 
after the work was discontinued) by which, for the sum of fifty guineas 
the copyright was assigned to Mr. Charles Knight, of Windsor, the 
father of the accomplished editor of Shakspeare. 

{£ Several imitations of the “ Microcosm” have been attempted at 
different schools, the “Kensingtonian” for example; but none of them 
survived their birth. The great success of the “ Microcosm” induced 
the Harrow boys to get up a rival periodical, which was ostentatiously 
published with a foolish frontispiece representing the two publications 
in a balance, the “ Microcosm” being made to kick the beam. Upon 
seeing this print, Mr. Canning is said to have made the followmg 
epigram : 

a “ What mean ye by this print so rare, 
Ye wits of Harrow jealous ? 
Behold ! your rivals soar in air, 
And ye are heavy fellows !” 
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the intimate friend of Mr. Canning, whose papers betray a 
tone of effort and inexperience, with bright glimpses, how- 
ever, of that playful sagacity which afterwards shone so 
so brilliantly m the ‘‘ Anti-Jacobin.” But Mr. Canning’s 
are incomparably the most compact and aged essays 
ever produced. by a boy of little more than sixteen.* 
There are no such specimens elsewhere of English prose 
written at that age, so weighty of purpose, so chaste and 
finished in expression. The influence of the sententious 
modes which were in vogue at the close of the last cen- 
tury, may be constantly felt tempting him into glaring 
imitations ;+ but, putting aside the question of originality, 
these fugitive papers exhibit striking evidences of the early 


* Mr. Canning’s essays were specially praised by the critics of the 
day for that quality of subtle humour which he afterwards employed 
with such effect in the House of Commons. 

{+ The most direct imitations for which he is responsible are a 
letter from “ Nobody,” deploring his ill-treatment in the world, and 
Gregory Griffin’s account of the various opinions he hears in society 
regarding himself and his works. On sitting down to these essays 
his imagination was evidently heated by a recent perusal of the famous 
petition of “ Who and Which” (the prolific parent of a whole race of 
discontented nonentities), and the “ Spectator’s” account of the con- 
tradictory criticisms of his club. But he, nevertheless, vindicates his 
originality by some new and witty touches. Particularly happy is the 
lurking irony of that passage, where Gregory Griffin, himself personally 
unknown, says that he has sometimes been ready to sink with shame 
and gratitude when he chanced to meet gentlemen who cleared him of 
all his faults, by kindly taking them on themselves, candidly confessing 
that they were the real authors of such and such papers. “ To these 
gentlemen,” he adds, “I am proud of an opportunity to return my 
thanks for the honour they confer on me, and to assure them that all 
my papers are very much at their service ; provided only, that they 
will be so kind as just to send me previous notice which they may 
think fit to own ; that my bookseller may have proper directions, if 
called upon, to confirm their respective claims ; and for the prevention 
of any errror which might otherwise arise, should two persons unfor- 
tunately make the same choice.” In this sort of sarcasm he was un- 
equalled. He applied it with marvellous effect in the House of Com- 
mons. It was even more dreaded by his opponents than that fierce 
ridicule rising into invective, which, says Scott, fetched away both skin 
and bone, and was the special terror of the “ Yelpers.” 
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severity and daintiness of his taste. A gentlemanly con- 
tempt for the false and affected in real life and im literature, 
supgests such themes for his ridicule as the mincing effemi- 
nacy of fops, the foolish custom of garnishing conversation 
with oaths, the vices of bombastic criticism, and pointless 
witticisms. This choice of a class of subjects, taken from 
the traditions of English manners, and already exhausted 
by previous essayists, discloses the source at which the 
writers of the ‘‘ Microcosm” drank their first draughts of 
inspiration. ‘They regarded the school of Addison (aerated 
however, by the sparkling gaiety of Steele—a step in ad- 
vance of most followers of the ‘‘ Spectator,” who see nothing 
in it but its trim morality) as the perfection of English 
prose ;* and they imitated it with scholastic precision, not 
merely in the texture of its diction, but in that prudential 
pleasantry which gives it such a colouring of constitu- 
tional goodness. The work abounds in touches of well- 
bred humour, and quaint irony of amiable foibles, and 
sedulously displays a proper sense of the genteeler virtues, 
and an amusing sympathy for all sorts of oddities, espe- 
cially that superannuated order of correspondents who 
represent abstract ideas and exploded eccentricities. As 
in the ‘‘Spectator,’ so in the ‘ Microcosm,” social 
weaknesses are laid bare—social vices never; or only 
in a way to give the greater importance to the externals 
of decorum, insisting with overwhelming sententiousness 
upon the doctrine of appearances, while great offences, 


* The Duke of Sussex, whose miscellaneous intercourse with books 
gives weight to his judgment in such matters, thought Addison’s style 
the best adapted to all subjects: he said that it never tired. Sir James 
Macintosh seems to have held the same opinion. He told Mr. 
Rush, that the *‘ Spectator” had lost its value as a book of instruction, 
but that it would always last as a standard of style—an assertion which 
may be reasonably doubted. Rush says, that he described Franklin as a 
better Addison, with more grace and playfulness. 
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too mighty for ridicule, are suffered to stalk abroad with 
impunity. The ethics of the ‘ Spectator” are diligently 
slipped and transplanted into this lighter soil, and blos- 
som, as all such transplantations do, in diminished force 
and fainter hues. Every thing is tested by a judgment too 
cautious and exceptional to throw out much vigour or 
freshness ; the ear is lulled by the flowing repose of un- 
dulating periods; and we have the satisfaction of retrac- 
ing, in smooth and agreeable cadences, a whole anthology 
of truisms. 

The modes and customs ridiculed by the ‘‘ Microcosm” 
are the modes and customs of the ‘ Spectator,” and had 
passed away long before. The ‘‘ scowerers” had vanished 
from the purlieus of Covent Garden, country-gentlemen 
no longer held it a special mark of good breeding to 
‘kiss all round,” and fine ladies had renounced snuff, 
although they might still, here and there, affect the co- 
quetry of patching. The manners depicted in the ‘“ Mi- 
crocosm” survived only in print. The ‘‘ Lounging Club” 
was but a reflection of the ‘‘ Ugly Clubs,” and “ Everlasting 
Clubs” (themselves little more than shadows of the ‘“* No- 
Nose-and-Surly Clubs” of a previous day); and the young- 
sters who took these things from books, believing all the 
time that they were describing an actually existing state 
of society, might as well have reanimated Duke Hum- 
phrey and the tenpenny ordinaries. The critics felt this, 
and with all their admiration of the extraordinary merit 
of the juvenile ‘ Spectator,” especially in its serious 
papers, they could not help hinting that it was sometimes 
‘* out of nature;” by which they really meant that it was 
sometimes out of convention. 

The notion of setting up any author as an universal 
standard of style, is false in principle; since style, to be of 
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any instrumental value, ought to be flexible and adaptive. 
Yet the prose of Addison, so delicately embellished with 
what Gibbon calls “ the female graces of elegance and 
mildness,”* enjoyed this distinction for a long period, by 
the indolent acquiescence of the reading public, who seemed. 
waiting for somd convulsion to rouse them into more 
active perceptions. It is cumious that Johnson should 
have given such an impulse to this opimion, by an em- 
phatic dictum, which he notoriously violated in his own 
writings.t| It was as if he thought it discreet, for the 
sake of the public, to defer to forms of which he felt the 
hollowness; just as a certain sort of people, who are not 
over-particular themselves, keep up a pretence of prudery 
about words and behaviour before children, of the abso- 
lute futility of which, as a practical means of virtue, they 
are all the time thoroughly conscious. The style of 
Addison was a refinement upon the rugged elliptical 
styles of his greater predecessors; but it wanted their 
breadth, manliness, and sincerity, and will not bear com- 
parison with the healthy vigour of De Foe, the muscular 
energy of Dryden, and the prodigal magnificence of 


* «< Memoirs,” 4to. p. 86. 

+ In Johnson’s character of Addison, he applauds his style for being 
yoluble and easy (which was, perhaps, what Boswell meant when he 
said that he wrote like a gentleman ), and adds that, whoever wishes to 
attain an English style, ought to give his days and nights to the volumes 
of Addison. Burney furnishes us with an amusing key to what was in- 
tended by the expression “‘ English style.” Being once in conversation 
with Johnson on this subject, he ventured to observe, that, although 
Johnson praised Addison, he had not adopted him as his model, no two 
styles being more different; suggesting that the difference consisted, pro- 
bably, in this—that Addison’s prose was full of idioms, colloquial phrases, 
and proverbs, which, although so easy to an Englishman as to give his 
intellect no trouble, was extremely difficult, if not impossible of transla- 
tion; while Johnson’s prose, being strictly grammatical and free from 
any peculiarity of phraseology, would fall into any other language as 
easily as if it had been originally conceived in it. Johnson assented to 
the accuracy of the distinction—leaving us to conclude that he esteemed 
that to be the best English style which was least capable of being ren- 
dered intelligibly into aay other language. 
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Milton.* Addison had the merit of reducing the art of 

to an attainable level, laid out with gracious fields 
and pleasant walks, but still a flat. It was wonderfully ac. 
cessible, and popular in proportion; for the grand and the 
elevated, which are not so easily reached, can never be so 
generally admired. But no outlay of skill upon the sur- 
face can prevent flats from becoming tedious; one longs 
for a break, or irregularity of some kind, to relieve the 
monotony. Where the whole landscape les mapped out 
on the plain, we see too far in advance to care much 
about getting to the end of the journey. And this is 
now felt with Addison. His writings, always attractive 
at first by their ease and propriety, disappoint us at last 
by their uniformity. The sameness of the charm wears 
out its interest; for the most agreeable mannerism must 
ultimately produce indifference, by ceasing to excite ex- 
pectation. 

On the other hand, this mannerism, when it becomes 
elevated by popular admiration into an authority, some- 
times gets credit for more than it is worth, and enables 
vague generalities to pass for new truths. Commonplaces 
are frequently carried into general circulation, as current 
coin of great value, merely because they happen to be 
minted off with the stamp of a well-established style. 
Pope is a conspicuous example of this. And it may be 
said of Addison that he 1s not always as profound as he 
looks. 

The morality of Addison, be it observed, also, is very 


* Even in his own day the effeminacy of Addison’s style did not 
escape criticism. The political paper called the “ Freeholder,” which 
he wrote in defence of the government, was specially ridiculed by Steele, 
who thought the humour too nice and gentle for such noisy times. 
Johnson tells us that Steele is reported to have said‘of the ‘‘ Freeholder,” 
that the ministry made use of a lute, when they ought to have called 
for a trumpet. 
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much of the old conventional fashion—solemn gravity of 
feature, with a liquorish tooth beneath. The contrasts 
between the demure axioms and sinister humours of the 
‘¢ Spectator,” are things, also, to ‘‘ give us pause.” And 
yet, with all this hovering on the verge of dangerous in- 
dulgencies, there is no imagination in 1t—no luxuriance 
of fancy—not a breath of odours from the ideal world— 
nothing to spiritualise its suggestive pruriency. ‘This 
want of aerial truth is felt chiefly in a long train of skeleton 
figures that move through the essays. Delightful Will 
Honeycomb, and immortal Sir Roger, and the rest of the 
club (all called into life by Steele), are living people, as 
familiar to us as fire-side faces; but the rest, who, for dis- 
tinction, may be called episodical, includimg most of the 
correspondents, are representatives of mental character- 
istics, rather than of real life; not men and women, but 
specimens of dried reason.* 

The ‘‘ Spectator” must always be honoured for its wit 
and good sense, and may long continue to live on the re- 
putation of its purity, which had no inconsiderable merit 
in its own day, although it descends to our somewhat more 
decent times with abated influence. But who now recurs 
to Addison for a mastery of English, for an example of the 
power of the language, for the study of its capabilities, its 
strenoth, or its beauty ? He is gone with his age. The 
French and American revolutions have utterly swept away 
the literary influences of that middle age of attenuated 


* The difference between the real man of common life, and the 
abstraction of the essayist, is forcibly illustrated in the Croaker of 
Goldsmith, and the Suspirius of the * Rambler,” from which the former 
is said to have taken the idea. Every body knows Croaker—but 
who has ever realised Suspirius to his imagination? 'The mere dif- 
ference between the dramatic and the didactic forms is not enough 
to account for the difference in the impression made by two characters 
identical in their elements. 
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delicacy and Augustan polish. Bolder and more pic- 
turesque styles have superseded them—styles that address 
themselves to the wants of the time, expanding with its 
conquests, and giving open utterance to its emancipated 
spirit. Men who seek distinction in this age must throw 
their ‘hearts and brains into the matter, and leave forms to 
‘adjust themselves. ‘The lagging mannerist who stops to 
pick his steps and trim his phrases in the sun will speedily 
find himself outstripped and forgotten.” 

If Mr. Canning adopted Addison to some extent as a 
model of style (for emulation rather than imitation), there 
is apparently conclusive evidence in the * Microcosm” that 
he did not think very highly of him as acritic—the single 
feature in the estimate of his literary character which 
Johnson has ingeniously contrived to shirk, by insinuating 
an indefinite defence without venturing a decisive opinion. 
Two of Canning’s essays are occupied with a mock exa- 
mination of an epic poem called ‘‘ The Knave of Hearts,” a 
bit of boyish doggrel which has found its way into every 
nursery in the kingdom.f From the structure of this cri- 


* The “ British Essayists” must for ever be indispensable to an English 
library—a sort of traditionary Penates. But their future functions seem 
to be clearly marked out, as supplying the best easy moral reading for 
the young—the happiest combination of amusement and instruction; 
for, let grown-up people say what they please, they seldom turn back 
‘to these books except for an occasional pleasure. Hazlitt, who really ad- 
mired and relished them, admits that he outlived his taste for them. 
“*¢The Periodical Essayists,’ he tells us, “I read long ago. The 
“* Spectator’ I liked extremely—but the ‘Tatler’ took my fancy most. 
I read the others soon after, the ‘Rambler,’ the ‘Adventurer,’ the 
* World,’ the ‘Connoisseur.’ Iwas not sorry to get to the end of them, 
and have no desire to go regularly through them again.”—‘ The Plain 
Speaker,” ii. p. 77. If people would confess it, this is the case with a 
Sarge majority of readers. 

t ‘‘ The Queen of Hearts 
She made some tarts, 
All on a summer’s day, 
The Knave of Hearts 
He stole those tarts, 
And—took them—-quite away! &c.” 
“The criticism on this pleasant absurdity produced a curious com- 
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taque, its humorous formality, and its apphcation of pon- 
derous canons to a ludicrously insignificant subject, it seems 
to have been intended as 2 parody on Addison’s critique 
on ‘¢ Chevy Chase,” which Johnson himself abandoned to 
the contempt of Dennis, when he admitted the poem to be 
a piece of chill and lifeless imbecility. But it is equally 
clear that the young essayist meditated another stroke of 
ridicule in this critique, as the following passage will testify : 


“The author has not branched his poem into excrescences of 
episode, or prolixities of digression ; it is neither variegated with 
diversity of unmeaniug similitudes, nor glaring with the varnish 
of unnatural metaphor. The whole is plain and uniform: so 
much so indeed, that I should hardly be surprised if some morose 
readers were to conjecture, that the poet had been thus simple 
rather from necessity than choice ; that he had been restrained 
not so much by chastity of judgment as sterility of imagination.” 


The poised and turgid pomp cannot be mistaken. His 
pure taste, which took delight in the perspicuity of Ad- 
dison, revolted from the three-piled grandeur of Johnson. 
He was never reconciled to writers of that class, and to the 
last disliked the glitter of Junius. Fox also held the 
style of Junius in aversion, as might be expected from 


mentary some years afterwards, (1796), from a correspondent of the 
* Monthly Magazine,” who tells his readers that he had found the pro- 
totype of Mr. Canning’s jest in a French composition called “ Ze chef- 
dauvre Pun inconnu, poeme, &c.” “Its object,” says the writer, “ is to 
expose the jargon of criticism. The poem has an affected silliness 
(niaiserie) of thought and style.” So far, the resemblance is close 
enough, and the opening of both criticisms, extolling the simplicity of 
the poems, and the absence of invocations, are much alike. But there 
is nothing surprising in this. The form of such travesties existed long 
before, and had been frequently employed by other writers. The 
merit consisted not in applying this mode of ridicule, but in applying 
it effectively. And this merit may be freely accorded to the essay in 
the “ Microcosm;” since it is still remembered for its point, which 
outlives the occasion, while all similar specimens of that sort of satire are 
forgotten. This is the final test. Besides, it may be reasonably doubted 
whether Mr. Canning, then a school-boy at Eton, had ever heard of his 
French predecessor; who it seems published a fourth edition of his 
“ chef-d’euvre,” in 1758, in two volumes:—a fact, as to bulk, which 
goes a great way to account for the rapidity with which it sunk into 
oblivion. 
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the largeness of his intellect and the copiousness of his 
eloquence. 

The strong Enghsh temper of Mr. Canning’s mind, his 
earnest nationality, paramount even in its prejudices, con- 
stantly breaks out in these essays. Wherever opportunity 
offers (and sometimes he went out of his way to make it) 
he stands up for the English character, and throws himself 
on the defensive at the first approach of art or fashion to 
tamper with its sturdy simplicity. England was his party 
from the beginning, and continued so to the end. 

At Eton, he first discovered a political bias. The boy 
was an ardent Whig. Hisnoble poem on ‘“ The Slavery 
of Greece,’ in one of the early numbers of the ‘¢ Micro- 
cosm,” shows that he inherited his father’s principles, 
which he knew how to set off with a higher grace. But 
he gave a more practical proof of his opinions on the occa- 
sion of a contested election for Windsor—when he threw 
himself boldly into the popular tumult in opposition to the 
court nominee. There was no mistake here. Students 
who are visited in their dreams by visions of Marathon 
and Thermopyle, must not be held too strictly responsible 
for their classical enthusiasm, if it lean (as it always does !) 
towards the side of public liberty; but here was a question 
of the day, between might and nght—into which forms 
such struggles, at that time, but too plainly resolved them- 
selves. And the young politician, with the whole col- 
lected force of his mind, was found battling on the side of 
the people; speaking, huzzaing, swelling the shout and 
chorus of the weaker party, which, being the weaker, is 
generally the first chosen of generous and heroic natures. 
But how could it be otherwise? His education had been 
all along superintended by his uncle, one of the most 
zealous liberals of the day.- His Eton, and afterwards his 
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Oxford vacations, were passed either at his uncle’s, or at 
Mr. Crewe’s, or at Mr. Legh’s, of Cheshire,* or amongst the 
Sheridans—all of the same colour. What politics was he 
likely to hear in such circles?—or where could they have 
been so temptingly presented to his imagination? His 
progress, too, was watched with daily interest by Fox, who 
calculated upon attaching him to the Whigs; and he was 
already looked upon with such confidence as their legiti- 
mate property, that Sheridan absolutely announced his 
coming in the House of Commons.f 

The death of his uncle just before he went to Oxford, 
removed at once the example and the authority under 
which his youthful convictions were formed; and further 
endangered their permanency by separating him from his 
early associations, and casting him, at the impressionable age 
of seventeen, into a university, hostile, by tradition, to the 
cultivation of popular sentiments. In going to Oxford, 
he had passed out of the atmosphere of Whiggery, and 
there was little left, at least no urgent or direct influence, 
to draw him back again. But it was not so easy to shake 
off his Eton impressions. The sudden antagonism to 
which they were exposed, only confirmed them the more, 
He was a stronger liberal, with more thoughtful and deli- 
berate purpose, m his scholastic retirement at Christ 
Church than amidst the riot of a Windsor election. 
There was a touch of chivalry in this, and an evidence 
of that clinging affection for old ties, which many years 
afterwards made him revert to the scenes and sports of his 


* A connexion of the Rev. Mr. Legh, of Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, 
who was an uncle of Mr. Canning’s. 

{+ This was on the occasion of Mr. Jenkinson’s first speech in Par- 
liament, which excited much applause on the ministerial side. Sheri- 
dan personally alluded to Mr. Canning; and declared that when he ap- 
peared he would far eclipse the talents of his friend. 
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boyhood, the play-ground and the Montem, with feelings 
of unaltered delight.* 

In 1788, Mr. Canning entered Christ Church College, 
Oxford. His Eton companions were nearly all scattered ; 
the only relative who took an interest in his education 
was gone, and he was committed, in this critical juncture, 
to the sole guidance of his own discretion. But his 
habits were already formed, and he was safe. Good taste, 
no less than prudence, led him to shun the frivolous waste 
and hfe consumption of the majority of his contemporaries. 
He “‘consorted ” with none of these, restraining himself 
for higher aims. 

New friendships sprung up at Christ Church, of a class 
materially calculated to influence, if not to decide, the 
subsequent direction of his life. Amongst his more 
immediate associates, were the Hon. Mr. Jenkinson, 
afterwards Earl of Liverpool, Mr. Sturges Bourne, Lord 
Holland, Lord Carlisle, Lord Seaford, Lord Granville, 
and Lord Boringdon. Most of these gentlemen, especially 
Mr. Jenkinson, were educated with a specific view to 
& participation in the government of the country ; 

* He was attached to the old haunts to the last, and scarcely ever 
omitted a Montem. His own enjcyment on such occasions, was to the 
full as real as that of the boys; and he entered with such unflinching 
zest into the hilarious humour of the scene, that the statesman was soon 
forgotten in the Etonian. It was at the Montem of 1823, that he met 
Mr. Brougham, for the first time after that fierce contention in the 
House of Commons, about Mr. Canning’s conduct on the Catholic claims, 
for which they were both nearly committed to the custody of the 
serjeant-at-arms. Their political enmity, if either of them entertained 
such a feeling, vanished on the instant ; and Mr. Canning stretched out 
his hand to his adversary, to the infinite delight of the spectators. The 
action was a trifle in itself, but at such a moment, and on a spot sacred 
to happier associations than those of the House of Commons, it touched 
a chord of the human heart, which never fails in its response to 
generous impulses. At the Eton regatta of the following summer, Mr. 
Canning was the sitter in the “ ten-oar,” the post of distinction to which 


the most illustrious visiter is promoted. We are told that he huzzaed 
with the loudest of them as the boats shot past the crowded shores. 
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and Mr. Canning, although he could reckon upon 
none of the advantages of patronage or hereditary po- 
sition, was soon admitted to the freedom of their imter- 
course by virtue of claims more powerful and com- 
manding. His wit, eloquence, and scholarship established 
an ascendancy amongst them, never wholly free, to be 
sure, from the jealousies of rank, but always superior 
to its naked accidents. He was here, for the first time, 
placed upon a familiar footing with lords and statesmen im 
training; here he took his first lesson in aristocracy; and he 
used its admonitions wisely. And it issomethingno lessto 
the purpose to add, that although political differences fre- 
quently separated him in after life from some of these 
intimate companions of his college days, he retaimed their 
personal attachment to the close. The friendships of his 
boyhood never suffered check or interruption. He was 
no less happy in the fidelity of his friends, than in the 
choice of them. 

The closest intimacy existed between Mr. Canning and 
Mr. Jenkinson. The latter had entered Christ Church 
in the preceding spring or summer. ‘They were con- 
stantly together, and their most frequent companion 
was Lord Henry Spencer, third son of the Duke of 
Marlborough. This young nobleman was a few months 
younger than Mr. Canning, had been his inseparable 
associate at Eton, and accompanied him to Oxford. 
Of all the writers in the ‘‘ Microcosm,” he approached 
the nearest to his friend in the delicacy and polish 
of the slight compositions he contributed to its pages. 
His ‘‘ Ars Mentiendi” affords a very remarkable speci- 
men of his cultivated talents, so early developed, and so 
soon cut off. The death of Lord Henry, in the very 
flower of youth, was a source of inexpressible sorrow to 
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his friends, and to none more than to the chosen companion 
af his boyhood. Before he had reached the age of twenty, 
he was called to the diplomatic service. In the fol- 
lowing year, the grave responsibilities of the embassy at 
the Hague devolved wholly upon him, in consequence 
of the absence of Lord Auckland, and he discharged his 
trust with so much ability, that he was soon afterwards 
appointed envoy extraordinary to the court of Stock- 
holm. Here, worn out by the premature activity of his 
mind, he died in his twenty-fifth year. No man ever 
gave fairer earnest of capacity to serve his country, or 
left behind him a purer reputation. 

While these three congenial spirits remained at the 
university, they maintained the strictest friendship. Mr. 
Canning was the centre of attraction; the soul of their 
mock debates, their trials of wit, and classical contro- 
versies ; and his genius rendered for ever memorable the 
noctes ceneque of Christ Church.* 

The vacations were generally passed m some country 
house, where the accomplishments of the student were 
exercised upon hghter themes. It was the age of scrap- 
books and vers de société ; every boudoir had its volume 
ready to receive the offerings of the visiter, who, if he had 
the slightest reputation or celebrity of any kind, was put 
under contribution by collectors, whose levy it was vain 
to resist. Mr. Canning’s penalties in this way were in- 


* Mr. Canning always looked back with affectionate interest to this 
period of his life, and was a frequent visiter at Christ Church after he 
took his degrees. On a subsequent occasion he wrote two copies of 
verses for the installation of the Duke of Portland, as Chancellor of the 
University, which were spoken in the theatre—Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Windham being amongst the audience—by Mr. Dawkins and Lord John 
Beresford, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin. I have sought in vain 
for these poems, nor is there any repository in which the Encenia 
of that installation are preserved. 
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numerable; things thrown off on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, intended only for the moment, and so exquisitely 
trivial, that, even if we had the power, it would be 
scarcely fair to submit them to the ordeal of publication. 
Most of these gay trifles are, no doubt, swept away in 
the common ruin of all old-fashioned memorials, trinkets, 
autographs, and the like; and many a dusty page, full of 
antiquated gallantry and tea-table wit, has shared the fate 
of the hereditary receipt-books, and gone the way of all 
lumber. Any attempt to trace Mr. Canning’s sportive 
effusions on the sundry occasions that provoked and en- 
trapped his youth into scrap-books, hermitages, mazes, 
grottos, showers of rain, and similar suggestions, inci- 
dents, and places, would now be quite hopeless. The 
loose leaves scribbled over with precious impromptus are 
scattered—perhaps to the winds or the flames; and, except 
here and there in some revered nook in a far-off country 
mansion, where things are husbanded up in the alphabeted 
niches of old secretaires, and ticketed like choice specimens 
in @ museum, it would be idle to hunt after such relics. 

But I am fortunately enabled, through private channels, 
and by the aid of a valued friendship, unwearied in dis- 
charging offices of kindness, to gratify the reader’s cu- 
riosity with a sample or two of these early verses, the 
interest of which arises chiefly from the period of life 
they illustrate ; for their intrinsic merit, stripped of per- 
sonal associations, is not very remarkable. This is 
generally true of all juvenile poems ; yet the popular ap- 
petite for devouring the first fruits of men of genius, is 
not the less keen on that account. 

Amongst the recollections of Crewe Hall is a little jew 
esprit, which has as good a right to be preserved as most 
quips. Mr. Canning, then about eighteen or nineteen 
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years of age, was walking in the grounds with Mrs. Crewe, 
who had just lost her favourite dog, Quon, and wanted an 
epitaph for him. The dog was buried close at hand, 
near the dairy-house. Mr. Canning protested he could 
not make epitaphs ; but the lady was not to be denied, 
and so he revenged himself with the following :— 


‘EPITAPH ON MRS. CREWE’S DOG. 
Poor Quon lies buried near this dairy, 
And is not this a sad quondary ?* 


On another occasion he inscribed the following verses 
in the scrap-book, on leaving Crewe Hall :— 


LINES OCCASIONED BY MRS. CREWE HAVING MAINTAINED IN 
A CONVERSATION AT HER FARM, “ THAT ALL NERVOUS 
AFFECTIONS PRODUCE A CRAVING APPETITE.” 


“‘ Happy the fair, who, nag? aah 

‘“« By sober contemplation fired, 

“< Delight from Nature’s works can draw.” 
( Twas thus I spoke, when first I saw 
That cottage, which, with chastest hand, 
Simplicity and taste have planned.) 

‘Happy, who, grosser cares resign’d, 

‘Content with books to feed her mind, 

“ Can leave life’s luxuries behind; 

‘Content within this humble cell, 

‘With peace and temperance to dwell, 

‘Her food, the fruits,—her drink, the well. 

‘T'was thus of old—” But as I spoke, 
Before my eyes what dainties smoke ! 
Not such as Eremites of old,— 

In many a holy tale enroll’d,— 


* This will recall Sheridan’s well-known epigram on Lady Payne’s 
monkey—the pretty and ill-used Lady Payne. 
‘“‘ Alas! poor Ned, 
My monkey’s dead, 
I had rather by half 
It had been Sir Ralph.” 
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Drawing from but their frugal hoard, 
With nuts and apples spread the board ; 
But such, as fit for paunch divine, 
Might tempt a modern saint to dine. 
Then thus, perceiving my surprise, 
Which star’d confest thro’ both my eyes, 
To vindicate her wiser plan, 
The fair philosopher began— 

“ Young gentleman, no doubt you think” 
(And here she paus’d awhile to drink) 

‘¢ All that you’ve said is mighty fine— 

“ But won't you taste a glass of wine? 

‘‘ You think these cates are somewhat curious, 

“ And for a hermit, too luxurious ; 

‘¢ But such old fograms (Lord preserve us) 

“‘ Knew no such thing as being nervous. 

* Else had they found, what now I tell ye, 

<< How much the mind affects the belly ; 

‘¢ Had found that when the mind’s opprest, 

“‘ Confused, elated, warmed, distrest, 

‘The body keeps an,equal measure 

‘¢ In sympathy of pain or pleasure ; 

‘¢ And, whether moved with joy or sorrow, 

“From food alone, relief can borrow. 

‘¢ Sorrow’s, indeed, beyond all question, 

“ The best specific for digestion ; 

“ ‘Which, when with moderate force it rages, 

‘¢ A chicken or a chop assuages. 

‘“< But, to support some weightier grief, 

‘‘Grant me, ye gods, a round of beef! 

‘¢ Thus then, since abstract speculation 

‘“‘ Must set the merves in agitation, 

‘« Absurd the plan, with books and study 

“ To feed the mind—yet starve the body. 

“ These are my tenets, and in me 

‘¢ Practice and principle agree. 

‘¢ See then beneath this roof combined 

“ Food for the body and the mind. 

<< A couplet here, and there a custard, 

“ While serttiment by turns, and mustard, 

“‘ Bedew with tears the glistening eye. 

“Behold me now with Otway sigh, 

« Now revelling in pigeon pie ; 
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“ And now, in apt transition, taken 
«: From Bacon’s Works—to eggs and bacon.” ’ 


& 
Dear Mrs. Crewe, this wondrous knowledge 
I own, Ine’er had gained at college. 
You are my tut’ress ; would you quite 
Confirm your wavering: proselyte ? 
I ask but this, to show your sorrow 
At my departure hence, to-morrow, 
Add to your dinner, for my sake, 
One supernumerary steak ! 


.At Mrs. Legh’s, in Cheshire, he left behind him many 
similar tokens of whim and pleasantry. The Leghs were 
an old county family and divided with the Davenports 
the dominion of Cheshire, where it was a common saying, 
that ‘‘ the Leghs were as plenty as fleas, and the Daven- 
ports as dogs’ tails.’ The following amusing lines were 
addressed to Mrs. Legh on her wedding-day, in reference 
to a present of a pair of shooting breeches she had made 
to Canning, and were probably written during the early 
part of his Oxford course : 


TO MRS. LEGH. 


While all to this auspicious day 
Well pleased their heartfelt homage pay, 
And sweetly smile and softly say 
A hundred civil speeches ; 
My muse shall strike her tuneful strings, 
Nor scorn the gift her duty brings, 
Tho’ humble be the theme she sings,— 
A pair of shooting breeches. 


Soon shall the tailor’s subtle art 
Have made them tight, and spruce, and smart, 
And fastened well in every part 

With twenty thousand stitches ; 
Mark then the moral of my song, 
Oh! may your loves but prove as strong, 
And. wear as well, and last as long, 

As these, my shooting breeches, 
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And when to ease the load of life, 
Of private care, and public strife, 
My lot shall give to me a wife, 
I ask not rank or riches; 
For worth like thine alone I pray, 
Temper like thine, serene and gay, 
And formed like thee to give away, 
Not wear herself, the breeches. 


Poetical epistles were still in vogue—that quaint old 
fashion of dressing up the sentiments of love and friend- 
ship in fine ceremonial suits. ,Odes and elegies were 
going out, or gone, and the epistles were following them; 
but the taste yet lingered here and there, just as we 
sometimes see scraps of antiquity scattered about a 
modern drawing-room. Of these epistles, the majority 
were very grand and solemn, having pretty much the 
tone of sombre Christmas pieces or historical tapestries, 
in which fat-ribbed ships, mounted in soft tranquillity on 
rows of waves, are made to represent storms, and huge- 
limbed women are thrown into the fiercest attitudes, to 
make them look as if their hearts were breaking. But 
there were also epistles which had a more direct bearing 
upon the lower world of reality—sportive communica- 
tions, in which Lord William recounted an incident of 
indolent gallantry to Lady Ellen, or depicted the hor- 
rors of ennui in some country seat; all intended to be par- 
ticularly gay and buoyant, the sprightliness being pre- 
served against vulgarity by that natural dulness, which 
has always been considered, in such cases, a genteeler sort 
of attic salt. 

What a lively influence such productions must have ex- 
ercised on Mr. Canning’s quick sense of the ridiculous, 
may be easily conceived ; and no doubt the scrap-books 
contained many a jest of his upon them. The following 
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‘apparently good-humoured satire upon these moping and 
ludicrous epistles, is the only MS, of Mr. Canning’s, of 
this class, which I have been fortunate enough to obtain. 
Lord Boringdon (raised to the peerage in 1815, as Earl of 
Morley) and Lord Granville, were both amongst Mr. Can- 
ning’s intimate college companions; and the Lady Eliza- 
beth, alluded to in the poem, was one of the daughters 
of the Duke of Marlborough, and sister to Mr. Canning’s 
friend, Lord Henry Spencer. Her ladyship married her 
first cousin (a quiet gentlemanly person, distinguished by 
nothing but a great love of music), the son of Lord 
Charles Spencer, and brother of William Spencer, the 


dandy and overpraised pet poet of the Devonshire House 
circle. 


POETICAL EPISTLE FROM LORD BORINGDON TO LORD GRAN- 
VILLE (L. GOWER). 


Oft you have asked me, Granville, why, 
Of late I heave the frequent sigh ? 
Why, moping, melancholy, low, 
From supper, commons, wine, I go? 
Why lours my mind, by care opprest; 
By day no peace, by mght no rest ? 
Hear, then, my friend (and ne’er you knew 
A tale so tender, and so true), 
Hear what, tho’ shame my tongue restrain, 
My pen with freedom shall explain. 

Say, Granville, do you not remember, 
About the middle of November, 
When Blenheim’s hospitable lord 
Received us at his cheerful board; 
How fair the Ladies Spencer smil’d, 
Enchanting, witty, courteous, mild? 
And mark’d you not, how many a glance 
Across the table, shot by chance 
From fair Eliza’s graceful form, 
Assailed and took my heart by storm? 
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And marked you not with earnest zeal 
I asked her—if she’d have some veal ? 
And how, when conversation’s charms 
Fresh vigour gave to love’s alarms, 
My heart was scorch’d and burnt to tinder, 
When talking to her at the winder? 
These facts premis'’d, you can’t but guess 
The cause of my uneasiness, 
For you have heard as well as I 
That she’ll be married speedily— 
And then (my grief more plain to tell) 
Soft cares, sweet fears, fond hopes, farewell! 
But still, tho’ false the fleeting dream, 
Indulge awhile the tender theme, 
And hear, had fortune yet been kind, 
How bright the prospect of the mind. 
Oh! had T had it in my power 
To wed her—with a suited dower— 
And proudly bear the beauteous maid 
To Saltram’s venerable shade.* 
(Or if she lik’d not woods at Saltram, 
Why, nothing’s easier than to alter ’em). 
Then had I tasted bliss sincere, 
And happy been from year to year. 
How changed this scene! for now, my Granville, 
Another match is on the anvil. 
And I, a widow'd dove, complain, 
And find no refuge from my pain— 
Save that of pitying Spencer’s sister, 
‘Who has lost a lord and gain’d a Mister. 


Reputations acquired by such lively and ready talents 
are sometimes vague, and often magnified in proportion. 
But in this instance the power of making verses (such as 
they were) off-hand upon any subject, was associated with 
acquisitions so solid, that the pleasure faculty, instead of 
endangermg Mr. Canning’s scholastic character, only 
helped to confirm its right to the admiration it received 


* The seat of the Earl of Morley—a beautiful residence within a few 
miles of Plymouth, near the Exeter-road. 
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on all sides. Great things were expected from him in the 
university, and he realised still’ greater. His orations, 
highly coloured by the liberal doctrines of the day, were 
universally applauded for their elegance and symmetry; 
and his Latin verses displayed not merely the resources, 
but the cultivated taste of the ripe scholar. He contested 
the prize for ‘The aboriginal Britons” with the Rev. 
Dr. Richards, and was beaten; but had the glory of tran- 
scending all competitors in the ‘‘ Iter ad Meccam”—the 
best Latin prize poem Oxford has ever produced.* This 
work affords singular evidence of the value of a close 
study of Latin poetry—that is, of Virgil and Lucretius— 
with a view to the uses of specific and definite imagery. 
Tt is full of examples of this sort. The distinction will 
be obvious on comparison with his other serious poem 
(in English), ‘‘ Ulm and Trafalgar,” which deals in the 
most loose generalities and common-places. The fluency 
of this poem deserves special praise; and the description 
of the crescent standard of the Mahometans, 


“ vexillis fluitantibus intertexta, 
Sanctum imsigne micant crescentis cornua lune,” 


may be cited as a wonderful instance of plastic Latinity 
in a modern. 

His studies were pursued with unremitting diligence, 
There never was a collegiate carecr more distinguished 
by brillant achievements and indefatigable industry. The 
character he built up at the university was in itself a pre- 
diction of the success that awaited him in the ambitious 


paths to which he aspired. 


* This poem was recited by Mr. Canning, in the theatre, on the 26th 
of June, 1789, on the occasion of Lord Crewe’s anniversary commemo- 
ration of benefactors to the university. The theatre was unusually 
full, and presented a distinguished display of fashion and beauty. 
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But great obstacles were in his way. He possessed 
none of the magic facilities of wealth, or patronage, or 
influential connexions. Every thing depended on his own 
genius—and poor genius had a hard battle to fight in 
those days when it chanced to be on the wrong side of 
power. The worst omen ofall was that he was reared 
in a Whig nursery, and believed to be a disciple of Fox. 
This was fatal under the reign of Pitt, especially at a mo- 
ment when the ministerial imagination was reeking with 
the horrors of the French Revolution. But omens, like 
dreams, must sometimes be read backwards. And so it 
happened with this student of Christ Church when he 
quitted the university and went up to London to study 
the law at Lincoln’s Inn. 
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HI. 


LONDON AT THE CLOSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. THE CONVERT. 


LONDON, towards the close of the last century, was a 
perilous place for a young man just come from the seclu- 
sion of the university, and settling himself down to read 
law in some dusky chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, with 
the echoes of a living world of strange and suggestive 
excitement ringing in his ears. {[t was no longer the 
London to which the young imagination uscd to look 
forward as to a great moving panorama in the holidays. 
The panorama was there, but its jubilant aspect had given 
way to gloom and dismay. One predominant idea filled 
every man’s mind ; groups were to be seen in the streets 
exchanging hurried words, and hastily dispersing ; the 
revels of the taverns had subsided into whispering coteries, 


arguing the signs of the times with “ bated breath ;”* 


* The fear of spies was universal, and led to the abandonment of many 
an agreeable association which had nothing whatever to do with po- 
litics. An instance of this kind occurred in Liverpool. A few gentie- 
men had been in the habit of meeting once a fortnight at each others 
houses, and devoting the hour before supper to the reading of papers, or 
the discussion of literary questions. Amongst the members of this 
little party, which consisted of about a dozen persons, were Mr. Roscoe, 
Dr. Currie (the author of the “ Life of Burns”), Professor Smyth, the 
Rev. W. Shepherd, and Dr. Rutter. “ But even this peaceful and un- 
offending company,” says Mr. Roscoe’s biographer, “ was not exempt 
from the violence of party feeling. Upon the appearance of Mr. Pitt’s 
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even the playhouses were unsafe for audiences and actors, 
and opened their doors under surveillance.* Startling 
things were happening in the world: the American war 
—the French Revolution—the vibration of the distant 
earthquake agitating the length and breadth of England 
—open defiance in Scotland—Tooke and Hardy in the 
Old Bailey—Muir and Palmer in the hulks—and Pitt, to 
carry off the discontents, embarking in a war of principles 
with France. The whole country was in a state of terror, 
and London was the focus of the commotion. 

The town was full of clubs, political juntas, and debat- 
ing societies. The club was a special product of the age. 
With something of the easy gossiping characteristics of 
Will’s and Button’s, and something of the wit of the 
Mermaid, ‘‘so nimble and so full of subtle flame,” the 


proclamation against seditious meetings, and the consequent odium in 
which all who professed liberal principles were involved, the Literary 
Society found their meetings viewed with such jealousy and suspicion, 
that it was thought proper, for the time, to discontinue them, nor were 
they afterwards resumed. Mr. Roscoe, writing to Lord Lansdowne on 
the subject, says: ‘“ Under the present system every man is called on to 
be a spy upon his brother,” and adds, “ that the object of their meet- 
ings was purely literary, yet that he had good reason to believe that 
they were pointed out to government by the collector of the customs.” — 
“Tife of Roscoe,” i1., 128. Such was the prevailing frenzy that the liberal 
newspapers were overawed by threats, and compelled to disavow their 
principles; and although there were at that time four weekly papers pub- 
lished in the town of Liverpool, there was not one that would have 
dared to admit a contradiction of the gross calumnies which were daily 
circulated against the Reformers. 

* One exanfple will suffice to show the fright of the managers, A, 
worthy gentleman who glorified himself upon an innocent devotion to 
the practice of archery, being struck with an ardent desire to exhibit 
the art worthily upon the stage, wrote an opera called “ Helvetic Li- 
berty; or, the Lass of the Lakes,” founded on the dramatic story of 
William Tell. “I presented my opera to the theatre,” says the 
honest Kentish bowman, “ but in that paradise I found politics to be the 
forbidden fruit, lest the people’s eyes should be opened, and they be- 
come as gods, knowing good and evil: in brief, my piece was politely 

with an assurance that it was too much in favour of the liberties 
of the people to obtain the Lord Chamberlain’s licence for representation.” 
re straw shows the course of the winds, and this straw was thrown up 

1792, 
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modern club had fiercer pleasures and a more practical 
bearing upon the transactions of the day. It was invented 
to meet certain social and political exigencies which were 
hourly expanding into broader development. Young 
men. fresh from college ; sprigs of aristocracy hunting up 
places or “ sensations;” fashionable roués ; and rich fools 
ready to be snared by the first springe, formed the chief 
material out of which these clubs were created. They 
were invaluable to the scouts of the great factions, whose 
activity in scouring the country for raw recruits was won- 
derfully assisted by having such capital head-quarters to 
billet them upon. When Pitt began his career, only a 
few years before (curiously enough, too, as a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn), he saw the advantages to be derived from 
the clubs, and seized upon them with his unfailing saga- 
city. If he did not originate the system, he was one of 
the first to discover its political and parliamentary uses, 
and under his auspices it grew to maturity. There was 
scarcely a man of figure about town, who was not drawn 
into one or more of them: some for sheer publicity, and 
the ton of the thing; others, the mushrooms, to get 
brevet rank in general company ; and not a few to be 
duped, cleaned out, and laughed at.* 


* The choicest club in Pitt’s younger days was Goosetree’s, so called 
after the man who kept the house, since known as the Shakspeare 
Gallery. It was limited to twenty-five members, and included amongst 
them Pitt, Pratt, G. Cavendish, Bankes, Windham, and Wilberforce. 
White’s, Brooke’s, Boodle’s, the Turk’s Head, and Miles and Evans’ 
were also leading clubs. Tickell, Sheridan’s brother-in-law, put some 
of the celebrities, who made themselves conspicuous in these places, into 
sparkling couplets, which still survive amongst the jeuxr-d’esprit of the 
day. Gibbon rapping his box, “ good-natured Devon,” Beauclere— 

* Oft shail Fitzpatrick’s wit, and Stanhope’s ease, 

And Burgoyne’s manly sense, unite to please.” 
Lord Stanhope was the marked man of the Upper House, as president 
ef the “ Revolution Society”’—the uncle of Pitt, the father of Lady 
Hester, the famous “ Citizen” Stanhope, who carried his republicanism 
so far as to obliterate his arms from his plate and carriages; Fitzpa- 
trick, no less prominent in the Commons, was still more distinguished 
in private by the laxity of his life and the versatility of his talents; 
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The apparent business of the clubs was to idle in the 
windows and yawn all day, sup at midnight, and drink 
and gamble late into the morning. Wilberforce, in spite 
of his conscience and his diary, was caught the moment 
he came to town, and whisked into the vortex, although. 
he fought manfully against the cards and the champagne- 
The temptations were too subtle even for him, and he 
fell on the outside, just where they wanted him. The 
prodigal genius that flung about its enchantments so 
adroitly, lured him on insensibly, until at last he grew 
into such sworn brotherhood with Pitt, that he was never 
able to perform his public duty, when it took an adverse 
direction to the ‘‘ heaven-born minister,” without an 
apology from his private feelings. It was quite pitiable 
to see how this amiable struggle with an anti-political 
friendship, prostrated his powers and weakened his utility. 
He could not even move an amendment upon the war, 
against which his most solemn convictions revolted, 
without some sort of personal deprecation, which utterly 
deprived him and his appeal of all weight and influence. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that the clubs 
were simply places for libertine intrigues, where wits and 
debauchées did nothing but discuss dice, women, and 
horses, and get drunk over-night. ‘There was an under- 
current which commanded the depths of these licentious. 
while accomplished Burgoyne enjoyed a quieter reputation from the 
flowing “ gentility” of his writings. But these were not the only stars. 


in Tickell’s airy verses. Brookes himself came in for a snatch of the 
immortality, and appears to have deserved it as well as he could—the 
* liberal Brookes,” 
“ Who, nursed in clubs, disdains a vulgar trade," 
Exults to trust, and blushes to be paid.” 

There was, unluckily, too much truth in this disreputable jest. A scur- 
rilous work, called the “Jockey Club,” says that Lord John Townshend. 
(to whom it falsely attributes these verses) lived for a long time at 
Brookes’s expense, and never paid him. However we may be disin- 
clined to credit this assertion, there is no doubt that large balances. 
were due to Brookes at his death. 
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orgies, and imperceptibly swayed their courses. While 
the surface presented all the dissolute attractions of 
fashionable dissipation, the real purpose beneath was to 
strengthen and extend the resources of party, to catch 
hesitating votes, to impound stray cattle like Wilberforce, 
to hatch cabals, and premeditate political imbroglios, to 
hold extra-cabinet councils, and to plan the incidents and 
cast the parts of the great parliamentary drama. 

No means were left untried, in public or private, to 
accomplish the same purposes. The club was a brilliant 
decoy, and discharged its functions with admirable effect. 
But there were remoter ends to be served, and other 
“sweet voices” to be won, which required spells of a 
different kind. 

The influence of the clubs upon private society was 
not equal to their power of mischief. Their disorderly 
habits placed them in an equivocal position, and nothing 
escaped from them into the circles, but occasional flashes 
of their symposia, transmitted through such conductors as 
Hare and Jekyll. It was necessary to employ more direct 
tactics in the management of the led lords and simpering 
toadies, who, picking up in London the latest political 
fashions, returned, at the close of the season, to announce 
them authoritatively in the country. These were the 
tactics in which the Whigs excelled. 

The Prince of Wales was avowedly at the head of the 
opposition. He not only possessed the reputation of 
being the “ first gentleman of the age,” but was resolved 
to maintain it, in its princely sense at least, by the super- 
royal splendour of his expenditure. It was nothing to the 
purpose that the people were the munificent sufferers who 
paid for these luxuries. In 1787, parliament had dis- 
charged His Royal Highness’s debts (nearly 200,000/.), on 
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& full assurance from His Royal Highness, guaranteed im 
«royal message by His Majesty, that he would incur no 
more; but a very few years elapsed before the prince 
came down to the House again, and dented point-blank 
that he had ever promised to hve within his income, 
giving at the same time the best possible proof of his 
determination not to do so, by requesting the Commons to 
pay off the habilities he had incurred im the interim, 
amounting to no less than 600,000/. To do him bare 
justice, there never was a prince of the blood who enter- 
tained so large a contempt for the integrity of a promise 
of any sort, or who had so grand a way of over-running 
the constable. The festivities of Carlton House were 
famous all over Europe. ‘The taste displayed at the 
prince’s parties was worthy of their Oriental magnificence; 
for in the midst of the grossest depravities, he managed. 
to surround himself with intellect and social talent of the 
highest order, and to secure for his table every foreigner 
of celebrity who visited the country. By such means, he 
sustained his political position, and communicated. a tone 
to society that had an important influence upon those 
detached masses of floating opinion, which, although they 
never become resolved into a compact body, exercise a 
species of irregular power over the public mind. The 
prestige of the prince’s name was formidable in the 
fashionable world. Even his vices were set off with such 
brilhancy and grace of style, as to render them attractive: 
moral repugnance was fascinated into admiration, and his 
showy and illusive popularity prospered upon his very 
delinquencies. 

We suppose it is a providential dispensation in royal 
families, as it is sheer vulgar cunning in other families, 
which makes the son espouse contrary opinions to the 
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father. Certain it 1s, that whenever England has been 
favoured with a Prince of Wales, she has always found 
him heart and hand with the popular party—until he wag 
called to the throne, when he left his principles to the 
next heir, to play the same game over again. By this in- 
genious political hedging, royalty makes so safe a book, 
that it can trim the odds to meet any human contingency.* 
Such were the balanced politics of St. James’s Palace and 
Carlton House. The prince bestowed himself upon the 
Whigs. Every triumph they achieved in the senate or 
on the hustings, was followed by an ovation in Pall-Mall; 
and the jubilee was taken up in Devonshire House and 
Lower Grosvenor Street, and throughout the principal 
houses of the aristocracy, until it went the whole round. 
These assemblies presented irresistible charms to the 
younger branches of the nobility, and unclaimed country 
gentlemen, through whose unconscious agency the opposi- 
tion wisely and untiringly laboured to augment and con+ 
solidate their strength. Nor did they rely solely upon the 
admitted supremacy of their intellectual resources—the 
wit of Selwyn and Sheridan—the inexhaustible pleasantry 
of Hare—the universality of St. Leger, embalmed in the 
prince’s joke, that he was ‘‘open to all parties, and in- 
fluenced by none,” alluding to his indiscriminate enjoy- 
ment of the hospitalities of both sides—the irony of 

* It is worthy of note that the very first time the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards George IV.) spoke in the House of Lords, he announced 
himself as a friend of the people, and solemnly declared that he would 
never abandon them! This was in 1783. “ I was educated in the prin- 
ciple,” exclaimed his Royal Highness, “ and I shall ever preserve it, of a 
reverence for the constitutional liberties of the people, and as on those 
liberties the happiness of the people depend, I am determined, as far as 
my interest can have any force, to support them. .... Iexist by the 


love, the friendship, and the benevolence of the people, and them I never 
will forsake as long as I live.” Let history draw the moral. 
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Curran—the racy eloquence of Erskine—or the versatility 
of Fox, more wonderful than all the rest. They brought 
still more captivating sorceries into play—an artillery of 
eyes, a thousand times more effective and convincing than 
all the logic of parliament or the seductions of place, if 
they had it to bestow. The Duchess of Devonshire, re- 
nowned for her charms and her wit, and the beautiful 
Mrs. (afterwards Lady) Crewe, immortalised in the poetical 
gallantries of Fox and Sheridan, were the enchantresses 
who presided over these bewitching scenes. This as- 
cendancy in the literary and political circles is attested 
by many memorable incidents, and it was preserved by a 
zeal, activity, and address, which can scarcely be appre- 
ciated in these days of comparative quietude. They lived 
in the storm and daily struggle of contending factions— 
they took part in the agitation, and contributed largely, 
by the refinement and irreproachable purity of their lives, 
to elevate and dignify the cause to which they were de- 
voted. They served the Whigs, not only by gathering 
together their scattered forces, and inspiring them with 
union and confidence, but by drawing in new and avail- 
able talent wherever it appeared. ‘To the influence of the 
Duchess of Devonshire is attributed the accession of Lord 
Grey, who had just arrived at his majority, and was irre- 
solute which side to take, but inclined to the ministry, 
when her grace determined his doubts, and won him over 
to Fox and his party. The prize was a jewel of price! 
He was only twenty-two when he entered the Commons, 
and his first speech—the initiative step of a long and dis- 
tinguished career of statesmanship—is still the greatest first 
speech upon record. By such signal instances of well-. 
directed social power, the Duchess of Devonshire acquired 
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that devotion from her contemporaries, so happily ex- 
pressed in Fox’s charade;* but her domestic character dis- 
played traits of tenderness, which in any circumstances 
must have commanded their admiration.ft 

Mrs. Crewe was the reigning toast of the Whigs, a 
distinction gracefully conferred upon her by the prince 
himself; and whenever the banquet reached its culmi- 
nating point of complimentary effervescence, the homage, 


“To buff and blue, 
And Mrs. Crewe,” 


was never forgotten.{ She was the most beautiful wo- 


* The occasion is well known. The duchess asked Fox to write a 
charade. He requested to be supplied with a subject, when she sug- 
gested herself. The impromptu charade was written in pencil on the 
back of a letter. 

“ My first is myself in a very short word, 
My second’s a play-thing, 
And you are my third.” (Zdol.) 

+ She was the first lady of rank in England who nursed her own 
children. When Roscoe translated the “ Balia” of Luigi Tansillo, he 
requested permission to introduce her name into the poem in reference 
to that circumstance, as the poet himself had introduced those of the 
noble ladies of his own country — 

“ Le Colonne, le Ursine, le Gonsaghe ;” 
and she consented without hesitation, in the desire of extending the 
practice by the force of her salutary example. 

t The origin of the toast was an entertainment in celebration of Fox’s 
return for Westminster in 1784. The prince had given a sumptuous 
féte at Carlton House in the morning, which was followed up on the 
same night by an assembly at Mrs. Crewe’s, in Lower Grosvenor-street. 
Every person present was dressed in the colours of the party, buff and 
blue (from whence the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” subsequently adopted its 
livery), and after supper his Royal Highness concluded a speech, spark- 
ling with gallantry, by proposing, amidst rapturous acclamation: 

“ Buff and blue, 
And Mrs. Crewe.” 
To which the lady merrily replied: 
“ Buff and blue, 
And all of you.” 
The anecdoteis preserved by Wraxall. ‘“ Posthumous Memoirs,” i., 17. 
‘The dress wag a blue coat, orange collar, and buttons with ‘“‘ King and 
Constitution” upon them. ‘This was the costume Horne Tooke, Hardy, 
and the reformers, used to wear, for the wearing of which, or for what it 
implied, they were indicted as traitors only ten years afterwards. 
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her time," possessed great conversational vivacity, 

and frequently made it tell with the liveliest effect upon 
the vulnerable points of Toryism. ‘So Pitt means to 
come in,” she exclaimed to Wilberforce, when Lord 
Temple resigned in 1783 ; “ well, he may do what he 
likes during the holidays, but it will be a mince-pie ad- 
ministration, depend upon it.” And the mince-pie admi- 
nistration irmediately became the bye-word of the clubs. 
The Duchess of Portland—doomed not very long after- 
wards, unfortunately, to rat with her husband—took a 
conspicuous part in these dazzling entertainments ; which 
also derived an irresistible charm from the musical talents 
of Mrs. Sheridan; “ the elegance of whose beauty,” says 
Madame d’Arblay, “is unequalled by any I ever saw, 
except Mrs. Crewe.” The Tories spared no outlay or 
artifice to subvert the popularity of their rivals. They 


* Madame D’Arblay visited her at Hampstead in 1792, when she 
had passed her zenith, and was still perfectly lovely. “‘ The room was 
dark, and she had a veil to her bonnet, half down, and with this aid 
she looked still in a full blaze of beauty. I was wholly astonished. Her 
bloom, perfectly natural, is as high as that of Augusta Lock when in 
her best looks, and the form of her face is so exquisitely perfect that 
my eye never met with it without fresh admiration. She is certainly, 
in my eyes, the most completely a beauty of any woman I ever saw. I 
know not, even now, any female in her first youth who could bear the 
comparison. She uglifies every thing near her.” —“ Diary,” v. 313. 

This remarkable woman was the only daughter of Fulke Greville, 
Esq., for some time British Minister at the Court of Munich. She was 
married, in 1766, to Mr. Crewe, who was raised to the peerage by Fox, 
in 1806. After a life spent in the most brilliant society, through which 
she moved to the end without a whisper of scandal, she died at Liver- 

1 at an advanced age in the winter of 1818, and was interred in the 
family vault at Barthomley, near Crewe Hall, county of Chester. 

{ There was considerable hesitation at first in the introduction of Mrs, 
Sheridan into fashionable society, on account of her previous professional 
associations. "When the Duchess of Devonshire first met her, she felt 
some scruples about asking her to Devonshire House ; but Sheridan’s 
growing celebrity soon overthrew all conventional difficulties. It was 
no small compensation in kind afterwards, that the talents which ori- 
ginally stood in the way of her reception, became one of the leading 
attractions in those very circles from which they had threatened to 
exclude her. Mrs. Sheridan’s singing was a principal feature in the 
evening wherever she went. 
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threw open their saloons with a publicity which startled 
the habitual exclusiveness of the old aristocracy ; and, see- 
img that office itself had paled its attractions before the 
brighter lures of wit and beauty, they set up the Duchess 
of Gordon—a bold masculine woman—and the pert Lady 
Salisbury, as opponents to the Duchess of Devonshire 
and Mrs. Crewe. But it was a conspicuous failure. The 
fashion had set in with the prince and his friends, who 
carried every thing before them ; and who possessed an 
overwhelming advantage in being enabled by the popular 
tone of their politics to cultivate a certain freedom of in- 
tercourse, which the hereditary reserve of the opposite 
party prohibited. 

While the upper classes were thus engaged, the body 
of the people was convulsed by a fiercer movement, 
down to the very dregs of the population. The ale- 
house and the workshops were crowded by as anxious 
faces as the ball-room or the antechamber, but with a 
darker and more earnest meaning in them. That which 
was but the silken dalliance of party to the one, was a 
life and death struggle to the other. A new sense of 
public wrongs had gone forth, and was no longer to be 
baffled by perfidious or ignorant legislation. The people 
were unrepresented in parliament: an old grievance, a 
common as air in the mouths of men, but now strangely, 
for the first time, laid open in its naked mmjustice to the 
meanest apprehension. The remedy was clear enough ; 
but the way to it was full of danger. The path was 
beset at every turn by monsters and dragons of evil power, 
and he who should undertake the desperate adventure, 
must be armed by the good genius of heroic patience, 
or add another victim to those who had before essayed the 
enterprise In vain. The fear was that in some sudden 
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access of popular fury, the great opportunity would be 
lost. 

The press teemed with warnings and appeals. The book- 
sellers’ counters groaned under the weight of new views of 
the state of the representation, theories of reform, and phi- 
losophical treatises on the constitution. Every day brought 
forth its bundle of pamphlets and broad sheets. Every 
man who had any thing to say, or nothing to say, put 
it into print. The shops of Ridgway and Debrett were 
crowded every morning by politicians on tip-toe for the 
last rumour.* And in the midst of this shoal of minor 
speculators, suddenly appeared a great leviathan in the 
shape of Godwin's “ Political Justice.” The sensation ex- 
eited by this book was unparalleled. At any other period 
it might have been read by a few sublime dreamers hike 
himself, and put away on the topmost shelves of the 
library, with Hobbes, and Shaftesbury, and Brown, and 
others possessed of a hke gorgeous thinking faculty ; but 
it came out at a moment when the whole nation was 
intent upon that one idea which the book undertook to 
develop, and it was seized upon with universal avidity. 
The doctrines it enunciated alternately perplexed, de- 
lighted, and terrified its readers.+ ‘The enthusiasm it pro- 
duced might have resolved itself into some awkward 
exhibition of popular absurdity, were the English as 
explosive as the French ; but after a temporary blaze it 
went out into total darkness. People began to see that it 
was transcendental and impracticable, and that it made 
demands upon human perfectibility, which in no age of 


* Debrett’s was the principal rendezvous. Holcroft, who kept a diary, 
begins er Nasal generally by a regular call at Debrett’s, to hear the 
gossi the day. 

+ Fox received the work from his bookseller, ran through half a 

pages in the middle (his custom with modern publications), did 
not like it, and sent it back. 
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the world, either of action or repose, could find adequate 
response. Yet it had its effect at the time, became a 
text book with thousands, and divided with Paine the 
glory of making a profound impression upon those who 
least understood the mysteries of abstract philosophy.* 
The formation of societies for the attainment of parla- 
mentary reform, was the natural consequence of all this 
uneasiness—the rational and legal way of looking for 
redress, to which the people were accustomed. The ‘Lon- 
don Corresponding Society set about doing that through 
its affiliated branches, which the Anti-Corn-law League 
is now doing with impunity—the collection of information 
throughout the country bearing directly upon its avowed 
object. Other societies were got up under other names, 
the most conspicuous of which were the Constitutional 
Society, and the Society of the Friends of the People, all 
having the one distinct ultimate purpose of acting upon 
the legislature, through the legitimate channels of public 
opinion. Every one of these societies declared themselves 
and their purpose openly. But the ministry insisted that 
parliamentary reform was only a mask for the secret design 
of destroying the British Constitution ; and Mr. Wind- 
ham, of all men, went so far us to express his astonishment 
* Holcroft wrote a notice of the “ Political Justice” in the * Monthly 
Review ;” a sneaking, shuffling analysis, in which he begged the question 
between his hire and his conscience to oblige Griffiths, who was afraid 
to commit the review to extreme opinions. The ‘‘ Monthly Review” 
was on the side of reform, but Griffiths was such a contemptible trader 
that, whenever he found the commonplace character of the work en- 
dangered, as Hazlitt says, he shifted about, and escaped through some 
shabby recantation. But Godwin had Roman stuff in him, and bore the 
cowardice of the reviewers with as much indifference as their abuse. The 
world looked for a more majestic issue to all that grave and solid mags 
nanimity. No man ever excited so much attention as Godwin, and 
lived to excite so little. He not only outlived his fame, but suddenly 
fell into oblivion. For many of the latter years of his life, nobody 


knew, or ever thought to ask, whether he was dead or alive—he 
who once could not walk the streets without being gazed at as a wonder! 
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ya the House of Commons, that any body could be found 
go credulous as to suppose any thing else. The poor con- 
stitution—how often it has been destroyed! What acat’s 
life, with a lease of cats’ lives renewable for ever, this 
same constitution must have. 

. But this was the way reform had always been evaded, 
-—treated as a plausible means to some monstrous end, 
and stifled. Mr. Pitt said, ‘‘ It is not Reform they want, 
but revolution;” and under this wily pretence, the right 
of the people to be heard, for good or evil, was annihi- 
lated. It never occurred to him to ask, “Is there any 
reason in this thing for which they are clamouring north, 
east, west, and south, and which they call Reform? 
Before I punish them for asking for one thing and meaning 
another, let me demonstrate to the world that the thing 
they ask for has no foundation in justice or necessity.” 
The meetings that were taking place all over the country, 
and the bold language of the speakers, favoured this 
hypocrisy. ‘This is what they mean,” exclaimed the 
minister, ‘‘to re-act the sanguinary atrocities of the 
French Revolution, to murder the king, and establish a 
republic;” and so he suspended the Habeas Corpus Act. 
Resolved not to be betrayed into the snare, they lay a 
petition before the legislature, explaining what it is they 
do mean; but he will not hear them. Their petition is 
dismissed with contumely. When they complain and 
agitate out of doors, it 1s sedition; when they come to 
parliament, according to the usages of the constitution, 
the door is shut in their teeth. 

Pitt’s conduct throughout this crisis was insincere. It 
was worse—it had none of that high courage, in which, 
on other occasions, he was not wanting. Had he relied 
on the country, he might have spared us the war and the 
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debt, and all the political immorality through which both 
were contracted. As it was, he displayed neither the 
experience nor the heroism of a statesman. The argu- 
ment that the people made use of Reform as a pretext, 
were it true, was the best possible argument for meeting 
them boldly on the ground they had themselves chosen. 
But it was false; and he showed that he knew it was 
false, by never bringing it to the test of nquiry. Had it 
been true, nothing could have been easier than to have 
sifted the pretended grievance, and shown that it was hol- 
low, and there was an end; for no popular agitation can 
long be sustained upon a bubble. Fire cannot burn without 
fuel. The discontents of a people must be fed by wrongs, 
er no human machinations can keep them alive. 

Had there been any real danger of a revolution, the 
measures of the government would have assuredly brought 
it to a head. But the English are not revolutionary, and 
least of all fora theoretical end. Could they ever be 
induced to leave their ploughs and shuttles, and get up an 
insurrection on a respectable scale, it would be for food. 
The old generals who served in the continental wars knew 
well what a belligerent provocation an empty stomach 
used to be to the English soldier. 

'. Pitt, however, insisted that there was a conspiracy 
hatching against the institutions of the country, and men 
were arrested in their houses without bail or mainprize, 
under the authority of the minister, who was too secure 
in his majorities, not to be quite at his ease about an act 
of indemnity. The constitution itself was violated to 
protect it against outrage; an operation curiously described 
by the Attorney-General, as ‘‘a temporary sacrifice of a 
small portion of our liberties, for the permanent preserva- 
F 2 
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tion of the whole,”* like cutting off a man’s nose to 
preserve his profile. 

The mere fact that men who asked nothing more than 
a reform in parliament, a demand which had Mr. Pitt’s 
zealous support in former days, should now be arraigned 
by Mr. Pitt himself as traitors designing to “‘ compass the 
king’s death,” ought to have exposed the hypocrisy. But 
the French Revolution threw its lurid shadows over men’s 
minds, and they took in all impressions through that 
distorting: medium. 

The effect produced by the Revolution in the first 
instance, before it was degraded by hideous criminal- 
ities, was that of almost universal sympathy. It was hailed 
with enthusiasm in England. Some of the societies 
carried their admiration so far, as to congratulate the 
Convention on its success, and the early struggles afamst 
a tyranny which had brought discredit upon the mo- 
narchical principle all over Europe, was regarded with 
secret interest even by the most steadfast Church-and- 
State Tories. The event in fact was hailed by both parties 
as an effort towards the establishment of good government, 
neither of them anticipating the horrors of its progress. 

The mass of the reading, writing, and speech-making 
public thought of nothing else, and during the first stages 
of the Revolution, the valour and devotion of the repub- 
licans furnished the grand theme of admiration every- 


* The exact words as reported in the published trial of Thomas Hardy. 
“ This act,” said the learned gentleman (afterwards Lord Eldon), “‘ was 
no infringement on British lhberty. It had frequently been adopted on 
former emergencies. It was, and ought only to be considered, as a tem- 
porary sacrifice of a small portion of our liberties for the permanent 
preservation of the whole.” The sacrifice of a portion of our liberties. 
was no infringement of our liberty, because it had vently been 
adopted before. By the same rule you might revive the Star Chamber. 
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where, in all companies, especially im the numerous 
debating societies, which at this period were the vents and 
eafety-valves of opinion. The young and unoccupied 
intellect of the inns of court found congenial employment 
in these stormy discussions, and here some apprentice 
politicians, who afterwards won a wider celebrity, first 
tested their powers, and plumed their wings for more 
ambitious flights.* 

Amongst them was a student of pale and thoughtful as- 
pect, who brought to the nightly contests unusual fluency 
and grace of elocution. He, too, along with the rest, had 
been inspired by the heroic spectacle, had pondered upon 
its causes, and exulted over its prospects. His head was 
full of constitutions; for his studies lay amongst the ele 
mentary writers, rather than the special pleaders and 
form-mongers of the law. And after a morning of close 
reading and severe reflection, he would wend his way in 
the evening to one of these debating-rooms, and taking 
up his place unobserved, watch the vicissitudes of the 
discussion, noting well its effect upon the miscellaneous 
listeners ; then, seizing upon a moment when the argu- 
ment failed from lack of resources, or ran into sophistry 
or exaggeration, he would present himself to the meeting. 
A figure shght, but of elegant proportions; a face poet- 
3cal in repose, but fluctuating in its expression with every 
fugitive emotion ; a voice low, clear, and rich in modu- 
lation; and an air of perfect breeding, prepares his hearers 


* In such mixed meetings, where the young speaker is brought into 
direct collision with a variety of character and rougher natures t 
his own, many of our distinguished men trained their faculties for 
debate. In Addison’s time, a gathering of this kind was held at 
the Three Tuns, in Hungerford Market, and was constantly attended by 
the futwre secretary, Steele, and others. Burke made some of his earliest 
essays at the Robin Hood, in Wych-street; and Garrow and Dallas dis- 
lis themselyes at Coachmakers’ Hall, and the Westminster 

orum, 
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for one who possesses superior powers, and is not uncon- 
scious of them. He opens calmly—-strips his topic of 
all extrancous matter—distributes it under separate heads 
-——tlisposes of objections with a playful humour—rebukes 
the dangerous excesses of preceding speakers—carries 
his auditors through a complete syllogism—establishes 
the proposition with which he set out—and sits down 
amidst the acclamations of the little senate. Night after 
night witnesses similar feats; at length his name gets 
out; he is talked of, and speculated upon; and people 
begin ‘to ask questions about the stripling who has so 
suddenly appeared amongst them, as if he had fallen 
from the sky. 

But he does not confine his range to the debating 
societies, which he uses as schools of practice, and as places 
in which the nature of popular assemblies may be pro- 
fitably observed. He is frequently to be found in the 
soirées of the Whig notabilities, where the aristocracy 
of his style is more at home than amongst the crowds of 
the forum. Here his cultivated intellect, and fastidious 
taste are appreciated by qualified judges ; and these re- 
fined circles cry up his accomplishments as eagerly as 
the others have applauded his patriotism. Popularity 
besets him on both sides. The societies look to him as 
a man formed expressly for the people; and the first 
Lord Lansdowne (stranger still) predicts to Mr. Ben- 
tham that this stripling will one day be prime-minister of 
England! He is plainly on the high-road to greatness of 
gome kind; but how it is to end, whether he is to be a 
martyr or @ minister, is yet a leap in the dark. The 
crisis approaches that is to determine the doubt. 

While he is revolving these auguries in his mind, and 
filling his solitary chamber with phantoms of civic crowns, 
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and strawberry-leaves, flitting around his head in tanta- 
ising confusion, a note is hurriedly put mto his hand, 
with marks of secrecy and haste. It is from one of whom 
he has but a slight personal knowledge, but whose noto- 
riety, 1f we may not venture to call it fame, is familiar to 
him. ‘The purport of the note is an intimation that the 
writer desires a confidential interview on matters of im- 
portance, and will breakfast with him on the following 
morning. The abruptness of the self-invitation, the se- 
riousness of the affair it seems to indicate, and the 
known character of the correspondent, excite the surprise 
of the law student, and he awaits his visiter with more 
curiosity than he chooses to betray. 

A small fresh-coloured man, with intelligent eyes, 
an obstinate expression of face, and pressing urdour 
of manner, makes his appearance the next morning 
at breakfast. The host is collected, as a man should be 
who holds himself prepared for a revelation. The guest, 
unreserved and impatient of delay, hastens to unfold his 
mission. Amongst the speculators who are thrown up to 
the surface, in great political emergencies, there are ge- 
nerally some who are misled by the grandeur of ther 
conceptions ; and who, in the purity and integrity of their 
own hearts, cannot see the evil or the danger that hes 
before them. This was a man of that order. He enters 
Into an animated description of the state of the country, 
traces the inquietude of the people to its source in the cor- 
ruption and tyranny of the government, declares that they 
are resolved to endure oppression no longer, that they are 
already organised for action, that the auspicious time 
has arrived to put out their strength, and ends by the 
astounding announcement, that they have selected him— 
this youth who has made such a stir amongst them—as 
the fittest person to be placed at the head of the movement. 
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Mirecle upon miracle! The astonishment of the youth 
who receives this communication may well suspend his 
judgment : he requires an interval to collect himself, and 
decide; and then, dismissing his strange visiter, shuts him- 
self up to think. In that interval he takes a step which 
commits him for hfe. It is but a step from Lincoln’s-inn to 
Downing-street. His faith in the people is shaken. He 
sees in this theory of regeneration nothing but folly and 
bloodshed. His reason revolts from all participation in it. 
And the next chamber to which we follow him, is the 
closet of the Minister, to whom he makes his new con- 
fession of faith, and gives in his final adherence. 

Reader, the violent little man was William Godwin, the 
author of the ‘‘ Political Justice,” and the convert was 
George Canning.* 

There are other versions of the way in which Mr. Can- 
ning was brought over to Toryism and Mr. Pitt ; but none 
of them are so circumstantial, or have such acolour of au- 
thenticity or likelihood in them as this.f- Mr. Moore, in 


* Scott has preserved this anecdote in his diary. ‘“ Canning,” he 
adds, “ himself mentioned this to Sir W. Knighton, upon occasion of 
giving a place in the Charter-house, of some ten pounds a year, to God- 
‘win's brother.” —“ Life of Scott, ix, p.230.” Sir W. Knighton’s memoirs 
are silent on a circumstance which, doubtless, had never been commu- 
nicated to the editor. 

{ The change in Mr. Canning’s’ views from the bar to the senate is 
said to have been adopted on the advice of Mr. Burke. But he 
never sat down to the law with any intention of studying it as a 
profession. Respecting the more important change which took place 
at the same time in his position, we have the following clumsy circum- 
stantial fabrication in a memoir of Mr. Canning, published in Paris, in 
1828. * During the chancellorship of Lord Loughborough, upwards of 
thirty years ago, his lordship directed a gentleman, holding an official 
situation, to convey personally a letter to a Mr. Canning, of whom‘all 
which was known was, that he resided in one of the inns of court! The 
bearer commenced his search, and after some time, found Mr. Canning 
at chambers in Paper-buildings, Temple. The object of the letter was 
to convey an offer of the post of Under-Secretary of State, and he 
to whom it was addressed was the late Premier.” The inventor of this 
anecdote ought to have understood his craft better than to make the 
Lord Chancellor usurp the functions of the First Minister of the Crown. 
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his “ Life of Sheridan,” suggests that this alteration in his 
views may, probably, be accounted for by his asso- 
ciation with Mr. Jenkinson ; or by his unwillingness to 
appear in the world as the pupil of such a man as Sheridan, 
whose irregular life had in some degree placed him under 
the ban of public opinion ; or by the difficulty ofmsing to 
eminence under the hopeless shadow of the Whigs. If 
these motives, which amount to nothing more or less than 
a calculation of advantages in the choice of a party, ever 
presented themselves to his consideration, they could 
scarcely have decided him, unless at the same time his 
opinions had undergone a total change ; and that they had 
undergone such a change is evident, from the fact that he 
had previously declined a seat in parliament, which was 
offered to him by the Duke of Portland, then at the head 
of the Whigs ; and from his refusal to join the society of 
the Friends of the People, although repeatedly urged to 
do so. If he had been determined by mere expediency, 
the weight of the argument. was obviously in favour of 
that party with whom he had been all along connected— 
and through whose influence he might naturally have 
looked for an introduction to public life. His strength 
lay there, where he was wooed by every temptation short 
ef office; with the certainty that whenever they came into 
power, his fidelity would be remembered. But the truth 
was, that Ais genius assimilated more nearly with that of 
the opposite party, and he only found it out when he was 
brought face to face with the necessity which decided him. 

Tt has been stated that he confidentially consulted Mr. 
Sheridan on this momentous passage of his life ; and, ac- 
cérding to one account of the transaction, Mr. Sheridan 
had the dishonesty to advise him to abandon his liberal 
notions, and devote himself to the Minister, as the only 
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chance a poor man had of making any market of his 
talents. According to another account, Sheridan laughed 
oatright; and betraying his friend’s secret before a large 
party at supper, made a humorous appeal to Mrs. Crewe. 
at whose house it happened, to decide the important 
dilemma of a young man who did not know upon which 
side he ought to bestow his lustre. Both these stories 
are mere fabrications, but the latter comes nearer to 
Sheridan, and hes more lke truth than the former ; for 
mto whatever social transgressions his high animal spirits 
may have hurried him, his political integrity was above sus- 
picton. Had poor Sheridan traded upon his extraordinary 
powers, he would not have been found so often strugghng 
on the floor of the House of Commons, against over- 
whelming majorities; augmented occasionally by deserters 
from those ranks, which, in the worst of times, he never 
forsook. 

The supposed connexion with the Sheridans, so often 
alluded to, and to which all such idle gossip may be 
traced, rests upon no better foundation. Sheridan was 
mtimate with Mr. Stratford Canning’s family, and was 
constantly in the habit of meeting Mr. George Canning 
im the circles which, at this period, they both frequented; 
but no strictly private intercourse was ever kept up be- 
tween them.* 

* A report appears to have obtained currency that Sheridan was in- 
strumental in some way to Canning’s education ; and Wilberforce, who 
merely echoed what he had heard, alludes to it with ludicrous commise- 
ration. “Poor fellow,” says Wilberforce, ‘* he had neither father nor 
mother to train him up. He was brought up, I believe, partly with 
Sheridan. I always wondered he was so pure.” —“ Life,” iv. 370. Qne can 
forgive the pity for the sake of this tribute to the purity of Canning’s 
life :—for assuredly it was no easy matter to come up to Wilberforce’s 
notions of ity. But the report was wholly unfounded. Sheridan 
contributed nothing to Canning’s education; and had nothing to do 
with it beyond the interest which he may have taken in the 
early promise of a youth whom he often met at his friend’s house. The 
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Mr. Therry assigns a somewhat different omgin to the 
interview with Mr. Pitt.* He says that the celebrity of 
Mr, Canning’s talents reached the mimster, who com- 
municated through a private channel his desire to see 
him; a desire with which Mr. Canning, of course, very 
readily complied. That Mr. Pitt, upon their meeting, 
said that he had heard of Mr. Canning’s reputation, and 
that if he concurred in the policy of the government, ar- 
rangements would be made to bring him into parliament; 
and that after a full explanation on both sides, Mr. Canning 
accepted the offer.t| There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Pitt sent for Mr. Canning, for it is extremely impro- 


allusions to the name of Canning, in Moore’s “ Life of Sheridan,” have 
probably led to some mistake as to the intercourse of the families. Thus, 
in 1784, Mrs. Sheridan in a letter from Putney, speaks of Mr. Canning 
having been with her ; but as George Canning was then a schoolboy at 
Eton, the reference is clearly to his uncle. In 1792, also, Sheridan 
is said to have been on a visit somewhere in the country with 
Mrs. Canning and her family ; but this must have been the widow of 
Mr, Stratford Canning, as George Canning’s mother had changed her 
mame long before. As to any pecuniary obligations between them, the 
only one that ever took place was shortly after Canning’s return from 
Lisbon, when Sheridan, ill in bed, wrote to him to the House of Com- 
mons to ask the loan of £100; a request which was immediately 
complied with. 
* “'The Speeches of the Right Honourable George Canning,” i. 17. 
Lady Hester Stanhope, if her memory may be credited (which 
is doubtful), appears to have been present at this interview ; and 
to have taken an aversion to Mr. Canning, founded upon a peculiar 
theory of personal appearance, by which she was always guided in her 
likings and dislikings. “The first time he was introduced to Mr. Pitt,” 
she tells us, “a great deal of prosing had been made beforehand of his 
talents, and when he was gone, Mr. Pitt asked me what I thought 
of him. J said I did not like him; his forehead was bad, his eyebrows 
were bad, he was ill-made about the hips ; but his teeth were evenly set, 
although he rarely showed them. I did not like his conversation. Mr. 
C. heard of this, and some time after, when upon a more familiar footing 
with me, said, ‘So, Lady Hester, you don’t like me?’ ‘ No,’ said I ; ‘ they 
told me you were handsome, and I don’t think so,’ ”—“ Memoirs of Lady 
Hester Stanhope,” i311. A good “ woman’s reason” for an invincible per- 
sonal antipathy. Mr. Pitt told her that she must like him. And she said, 
“If I must, I must,” but she never did. Lady Hester had the Pitt blood 
at perpetual fever heat. She sometimes hated people without a reason, 
sometimes against reason, and always hated them the more when the 
cause was slight. She hated them most when there was no cause at all. 
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bable that Mr. Canning would have gone to Mr. Pitt 
without knowing beforehand how he was likely to be 
received. But it is still more improbable that Mr. Pitt 
would have sent for Mr. Canning without being perfectly 
secure of the result. How such confidences are brought 
about it is unnecessary, as 1t would be quite fruitless, to 
inquire. The invisible agency is always tenaciously 
guarded by the honour of both parties, and the public are 
interested only in the result. Certain it is, that when Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Canning entered into this arrangement, their 
friends supposed them to be strangers to each other; for, 
at a dinner which was given at Addiscombe House, by 
Lord Liverpool, for the express purpose of bringing them 
together, it was discovered, greatly to the amazement of 
the whole party, that they were already well acquainted. 
That Mr. Canning passed over, at once, from the one 
party to the other, cannot be denied. Nor was he alone im 
this transition ; for many others, of greater weight in the 
country, and who had committed themselves deeply to 
the party they relinquished, passed over at the same time, 
from undisguised apprehensions at the progress of revolu- 
tionary principles. But so far from having been “ ravished 
from the opposition for his talents,” as Peter Pindar said, 
ihe joined the Tories from deliberate conviction. Some 
‘writers have been at great pains to prove that the French 
Revolution, which, according to Mr. Burke’s sophism, was 
mot to be tried by any known principles, had already dis- 
turbed his opinions by its eccentric terrors, before he be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Pitt. Explanations of this sort 
look very like apologies, and there never was less need of 
one than in this instance. The adoption of Tory prin- 
<iples, when such events were pressing him to a decision, 
was the only honest and conscientious conclusion at which 
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Mr, Canning could have arrived. It was thoroughly con- 
gistent with the character of his mind, which was essen- 
tially prudential. His genius might have been generally 
disposed to take the imaginative side of a question; but 
his understanding, stronger than his genius, invariably 
took the English side, whichever that happened to be. 
His theory was liberty, which he inspired like poetical 
air from the heights of Parnassus; but his practice was the 
constitution. The French Revolution was not a matter 
of classical sympathy with him, but of plain reason. He 
began to look upon it, and upon its growing power over 
the credulity of his countrymen, through the eyes of his 
English judgment; and, once he had fixed it there, his 
decision was clear and inevitable. 

Besides, it may be fairly doubted whether we have 
any right to raise an argument upon the opinions 
Mr. Canning entertained before this time, still less to 
describe any change in them as a desertion of his party. 
He was not bound by any overt act to any party. 
That he was claimed in the House of Commons by the 
Whigs, before he appeared there to answer for himself, is 
evidence of the importance attached to his opinions, not of 
any obligation on his part. He had not yet begun public 
life: his political responsibilities were yet to be incurred. 
A line must be drawn somewhere, to limit the right of 
inquiry into the fluctuations of a man’s opinions; and it 
cannot be placed anywhere with such obvious propriety, 
as at that point of time when he first avowed them. 

We must not confound changes of this kind with the 
tergiversations which occur later in life, in the midst of 
suspicious circumstances, after pledges have been ratified, 
and connexions formed, and acts done, which tie men up 
with a party, and which cannot be renounced without 
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treachery and disgrace. Let us take an illustration from 
ene of Mr. Canning’s immediate contemporaries. 
Amongst the most furious supporters of the Society of 
United Irishmen, which grew out of the discontents of 
1792, was a young nobleman belonging to a rich and 
powerful family in the North, who had given a remark- 
able proof of his patriotism only the year before by the 
expenditure of no less than 30,0007. on a contested election. 
if he were not actually a member of that formidable 
body (which there is much reason to believe he was) he 
at least rendered himself notorious by his open advocacy 
of its principles. Nothing was too desperate for the ar- 
dour of his nationality. He was the intimate fnend of 
the Sheares, who were hanged in the rebellion, and was 
himself so deeply implicated in the movements which 
preceded that catastrophe, that he was supposed to be 
quite ready at any convenient opportunity to “cut the 
painter.” All this time he was in the Irish Parliament ; 
but Mr. Pitt, discerning his uses, drew him over to Eng- 
Jand, and in 1795 he took his seat, for the first time, in 
the English House of Commons. And now it was that 
he performed the most wonderful evolution—the cleanest 
psychological summersault—ever witnessed in the legis- 
lative gymnasium. The firebrand of the Imsh opposition 
seconds the English address—the fomenter of the rebellion 
becomes the avenger of the law—+the suspected abettor of 
separation becomes the agent of the Union. All of a 
sudden, to borrow an expressive image of his own, this 
political Scapin turned his back upon himself. He not 
only abandoned the party upon whose shoulders he had 
clambered into power, and which was called into existence 
to vindicate the liberties of the country, but he handed 
over the country itself, bound neck and crop, to the 
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British minister. He was not satisfied with breaking 
the vow, but he must complete the sacrilege by breaking 
the altar too. 

Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning were about the 
same age, and entered public life about the same time. 
The one commanded a county, with which he bnbed the 
minister; and, after having identified himself for four years 
with a party whose excesses he encouraged, took office and 
apostatised. The other belonged to no party, until he 
went into parliament; he then avowed his principles, and 
maintained them, through good and evil, to the end of his 
life. 
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IV. 


FIRST START IN PARLIAMENT. THE WAR. SUSPENSION OF THE HABEAS 
CORPUS ACT. THE UNDER-SECRETARYSHI?Y. 


Mr. Pitt lost no time in availing himself of the talents 
of his new adherent. A borough was placed at his dis- 
posal by the obliging zeal of Sir Richard Worsley, who 
retired for the purpose ; and, in the session of 1793, Mr. 
Canning took his seat in the House of Commons, for 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight. 

Never did an administration stand so much in need of 
young blood. Nearly the whole weight of the debates 
in the Lower House fell upon Mr. Pitt. He had nobody 
to help him but Dundas. Rose, punctual and prosy, was 
little better than a stop-gap ; and good old Lord Liver- 
pool was fast sinking into a Downing-street Polonius.* 


* Mr. Pitt, at one time, contemplated a new order of merit, and re- 
quested the opinion of the ministers upon the colour of the ribbon, Lord 
Liverpool prepared his with considerable care, and came by appoint- 
ment to show it. ‘* You see,” said he, with much self-complacency, “ I 
have endeavoured to combine such colours as will flatter the national 
vanity : red for the English flag, blue for liberty, and white for purity 
of motive.” Lady Hester Stanhope, who was present, burst out into a 
fit of laughter, and, to his infinite mortification, showed him that it wag 
the exact pattern of the tri-coloured flag. His lordship had quite over- 
looked that. “ What am I to do with it?” said he; “‘ I have ordered 
five hundred yards.” ‘“ Tie up your breeches with them,” replied Lady 
Hester, “ for you know you have always such a load of papers in your 
pockets, that I quite fear some day to see them all tumble out.” “ This 
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The new Whig recruits rendered very inefficient and 
equivocal aid, where aid was most wanted; and, with 
the exception of Windham, who was reconciled to an 
inferior office by a seat in the cabinet, none of them 
had the slightest chance in confronting the able and in- 
dignant opposition. Even Windham, under any circum- 
stances, must have felt himself placed at an enormous 
disadvantage in his new position—a position in which 
candour was difficult, and in which all useful progress 
as a public man was vexatiously impeded by the 
eternal necessity of explaining, qualifying, and protesting; 
but pitted against such overwhelming odds as Fox, 
Sheridan, and Erskine, with their troop of interrogatory 
followers, who were perpetually pressing the most dis- 
concerting questions, his situation was not only onezous 
and embarrassing, but frequently humiliating and hope- 
less. But, worse than this, and apart from personal per- 
plexities, the coalition itself was unpopular, as all coali- 
tions must be ; for, let the expediency or justification be 
what it may in reference to points of agreement, it is 
impossible to persuade the people that such unions can 
ever be effected without a compromise of principle on 
points of difference. And this coalition was particularly 
unfortunate in one respect, that it placed in a position of 
apparent, if not real, antagonism to popular principles, 
men known to be lovers of constitutional liberty, whose 
authority thus came to be cited for the sanction of abuses 
which they never could have deliberately approved. The 
Whig members of the coalition were so engrossed in the 
contemplation of what they regarded as the paramount 


was his way,” adds Lady Hester ; “ he used to ram his hands into hts 
pockets, first on one side and then on the other, searching for some 
paper, just as if he was groping for an eel at the bottom of a pond.”— 
“ Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope,” i., 217-18. 

G 
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danger, that they overlooked every other ; and, in the 
desire to prevent the pre-eminent evil of anarchy, they 
threw open the door to a series of minor evils scarcely less 
fatal to the liberties of the people. Scared at the pro- 
spect of a revolution, they took refuge in a system of mi- 
nisterial despotism. Had they contented themselves by 
frankly giving their support to the minister on the immi- 
nent matters on which they differed from their former 
colleagues, reserving to themselves the right of exercising 
an independent judgment on all other points, they might 
have effected their main object without risk or oppro- 
brium ; but the acceptance of office and honours, by bind- 
ing them to the whole future course of a party whose 
general policy they had hitherto uniformly resisted, ex- 
posed them not only to open distrust, but to a loathing 
suspicion of their motives. Sheridan denounced the 
coalition as a piece of wholesale corruption. His hits 
against the leaders told with prodigious effect upon the 
House. ‘' ‘I will fight for nobility,’ says the viscount ; 
‘but my zeal would be much greater if I were made an 
earl.” ‘ Rouse all the marquis within me,’ exclaims 
the earl, ‘and the peerage never turned forth a more 
undaunted champion.’ ‘Stamm my green mbbon blue,’ 
cries out the illustrious knight, ‘and the fountain of 
honour will have a fast and faithful servant.’ ” 

But Pitt cared little for the ridicule of Sheridan, which 
he always affected to treat with the most dignified 
contempt. He was too much impressed with the urgent 
necessity of drawing in all the assistance he could get, 
upon any terms, to be turned aside from his purpose by 
derision or invective. He was constantly on the look out 
for fresh accessions, from whatever quarter they could be 
procured ; and no manager of a metropolitan theatre ever 
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watched the dawning talent of the provincial boards with 
more anxiety than Mr. Pitt noted the rising men of his 
day. Foremost amongst these were Jenkinson and 
Canning, whom he had already secured, and Lord Castle- 
reagh and Huskisson, who were brought in soon after- 
wards. They were all of the same standing,* and promised 
to become valuable auxiliaries in different ways. Jenkin- 
son, without a ray of eloquence, was safe and respectable. 
Huskisson had a great practical capacity; and Castlereagh, 
although he was always blundering, and never could draw 
up an official paper which Mr. Pitt did not find it neces- 
sary to alter, was ready and expert at a parliamentary 
altercation. Canning was the greatest acquisition of all; the 
variety of his powers and accomplishments, his knowledge, 
judgment, and facility, gave him immediate ascendancy 
in the bureau and the senate; and while the others were 
gradually acquiring reputation by repeated efforts, he may 
be said to have stepped into his fame at once. 

Jenkinson and Castlereagh were no sooner fairly 
launched into Parliament, at one or two-and-twenty, than 
they took a conspicuous part in the proceedings; the one 
with a clearness and moderation which satisfied the confi- 
dence of his friends; and the other with a spanking 
intemperance which fore-shadowed the rashness and 
mistakes of his career. But it was in the nature of Mr. 
Huskisson’s genius to demand time for its mature 
development. Oratory was not his forte, and he hesitated 
long before he addressed the House. Even when he 
had acquired considerable confidence in speaking, he 
rarely ventured beyond that class of subjects over which 


* Huskisson, Canning, and Jenkinson, were born in 1770; Lord 
Castlereagh in 1769. 
G2 
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his laborious researches and the analytical character of 
his mind had given him a complete mastery. 

' Friendships are commonly formed by contemporaries 
thus starting into life under the same auspices; sometimes 
from force of circumstances, and sometimes from force of 
sympathy. But between Lord Castlereagh and Mr. 
Canning neither of these influences appear to have 
operated. Flippancy, pretension, and zealotry could not 
by any process be brought to mix up with calm reason 
and good taste. There was nothing in common between 
them. The early intimacy with Mr. Jenkinson, on the 
other hand, was now improved and cemented by a union 
of sentiments upon public affairs, and by the absence on 
both sides of all paltry passions and false enthusiasm. 
Mr. Jenkinson began the world lke a man of the world, 
and displayed a great deal of common sense in his inter- 
course with it; and the friendship that existed between him 
and Mr. Canning, although.it suffered the usual fluctuations 
of the party thermometer, was never seriously damaged by 
political differences. With Mr. Huskisson there was a 
closer affinity: his comprehensive views upon commercial 
policy, the solidity of his judgment, his close powers of 
statement, and the masses of information he marshalled 
into his arguments, early attracted the regards of Mr. 
Canning, who, from the commencement of their inter- 
course, entertained for him that feeling of admiration 
which subsequent years heightened into the strietest 
attachment.* 

* Mr. Canning became acquainted with Mr. Huskisson in 1793, 

shortly after the return of the latter from Paris, where he had resided 
from the age of fourteen with his great uncle, Dr.Gem. During the 


last two or three years of his residence there, he filled the office of 
private secretary to Lord Gower (afterwards Marquis of Stafford), who 
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To Mr. Canning’s connexion with the Tory party 
may be ascribed that progressive modification of its more 
violent tenets, and that infusion of liberalism into its 
practice which has been ever since gradually cancelling, 
one by one, its most objectionable tendencies. It is no 
less certain also, that Mr. Huskisson exercised a moderating 
influence in other directions, and that although his prin- 
ciples were never fully carried out, they were so far admitted 
an small details, as to break down the outworks of that 
antiquated system by which we were already insulated in 
the midst of advancing civilisation. Wherever either of 
them might have taken up his stand, singly he must 
have effected important ameliorations; but thus united, 
and acting with a party which had hitherto kept itself 
aloof with a high hand from all popular approaches, they 
drew the administration nearer to the people, and opened 
@ new era in the history of Toryism. 


«was then the English ambassador to thecourt of France. This was the 
foundation of his subsequent fortunes. At Lord Gower’s table in England, 
Mr. Huskisson had frequent opportunities of meeting Pitt and Dundas ; 
and one day the conversation turned upon the necessity of creating an office 
under the new Alien Bill, by which its provisions might be properly 
carried out, and the claims of emigrants examined without delay. It 
“was necessary that the person filling this office should bea good man of 
business, a gentleman in manners, and a perfect master of the French 
Janguage. Lord Gower immediately suggested the employment to Mr. 
Huskisson, who accepted it, although its harassing and common-place 
duties were far below his talents. But it was the first introduction to the 
ministry, who soon discovered his abilities, and made use of them in a 
higher sphere. In 1795, he was appointed Under Secretary of State in 
the department of War and Colonies ; and towards the close of 1796, he 
was brought into Parliament for the borough of Morpeth, under the 
patronage of Lord Carlisle. He made his first speech in February, 1798. 

Mr. Huskisson was present at the taking of the Bastille, and exhibited 
80 hearty a zeal in the cause of the Republicans, that he was frequently 
accused of having been a member of the Jacobin Club. But this 
was not true, as the only society with which he connected himself, 
was the ’89 Club. In defending himself against this charge, he cited the 
example of Mr. Pitt, who even up to 1792, saw so little danger to other 
states from the changes taking place in France, that the speech from the 
throne in that year declared that there was nothing in the condition of 
Europe which was likely to involve this country in hostilities ! 
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The entrance into Parliament is an event of incalculable 
magnitude in a man’s life. It unfolds before him a world 
of experiences, of which he could form no adequate 
conception from theory or description. He finds the 
assembly not only different from what he expected, but 
from any thing he had ever imagined to exist. The dream 
of legislative sobriety and responsible statesmanship 
dissolves before the reality. He is surrounded by the 
most incongruous materials, whose natural discordance is 
rendered still more glaring by the strife of factions and the 
extraordinary inequality of talents. He finds certain 
models set up whom he is expected to imitate or obey as 
the oracles of the senate; he is to be tried by standards 
of excellence of which he had no previous warning ; 
there are exactions to be satisfied, which put his gencrosity, 
if not his integrity itself, to the severest test ; qualifica- 
tions to be established, which had never entered into his 
calculations ; and critics to be appeased, whose judgment 
he may be well disposed to hold in contempt, but which 
it would be ruin to dispute. The danger is, that in 
accommodating himself to these exigencies, his originality 
may be paralysed ; that in endeavouring to suit himself 
to his audience, he may be restrained from giving full 
scope to his energies ; that in lowering himself to the 
requisite formule, he may cease to cultivate higher 
sources of success; and that with the noblest ambition, 
and powers equal to its achievement, he may sink at 
last into the common mediocrity. Mr. Canning was too 
conscious of all these obstacles, and of the anticipations 
his reputation had excited, not to choose his occasion 
carefully. Throughout his first session he resisted all 
the temptations which the anxious topics before the 
House presented to him. He was determined not to fail; 
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and before he imvoked the criticism of the Commons— 
always ready to cry down new merit, to ternfy it by 
savage contumely, or abash it by supercilious derision— 
he resolved to take the measure of all its moods and 


He delivered his first speech on the 31st of January, 
1794, selecting for his subject Mr. Pitt’s motion for a sub- 
sidy to the King of Sardinia. The specific objection to this 
motion was, that it gave 200,000/. a-year to the King of 
Sardinia, and got nothing in return; the general objection 
was to the war itself, which the subsidy was intended to 
support. Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey had both spoken before 
Mr. Canning rose; and from the structure of his reply, it 
was evident that he had carefully prepared all its main 
points, which were less remarkable for eloquence or ori- 
ginality, than for dexterity of arrangement. It was the 
speech of a clever tactician. ‘The most practised debater 
could not have conducted the argument with greater 
adroitness. He divided all the- objections against the 
subsidy into two propositions: 1st. That it ought not to 
be entered into at all; 2nd. That, acknowledging such a 
subsidy to be proper in principle, this particular subsidy 
was disadvantageous in details. It will be seen at once 
that the whole question was enclosed in the first proposi- 
tion, which in point of fact involved the second; but with 
the expertness of a well-trained logician, Mr. Canning 
took the first for granted, as a matter upon which there 
could be no difference of opinion, and proceeded to dis- 
cuss the merits of the second, as if it were the vital 
topic; then, having succeeded in engaging or entangling 
attention on subordinate considerations, he suddenly re- 
verted to the original question, and wound up with a 
general defence of the war. 
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The house was taken by surprise. It expected some- 
thing highly inflated from the new speaker: the oppo- 
sition looked for a display of exuberant enthusiasm 
which might damage a cause that required to be 
trimmed with the utmost caution and subtlety; and the 
ministers may probably have had some slight apprehen- 
sions of a similar result. Both were disappointed. The 
speech discovered complete knowledge of the -artifices of 
debate, and was of too close a texture to be easily picked. 
to pieces. ‘The topics insisted upon were old and exhausted. 
Every thing that could be said on behalf of the war had 
been already said; but these commonplaces were here put 
together with such compactness and rapidity of illustration, 
as to strike the mind with condensed force, if not with ac- 
tual novelty. It had been urged, for instance, over and 
over again from the ministerial benches, that the war was 
absolutely necessary to prevent the spread of revolutionary 
principles; but Mr. Canning placed this contingent terror 
in a more startling aspect, by asserting that we had to 
thank the war that we had still a government, that the func- 
tions of the house were not usurped by a corresponding 
society, and that instead of sitting in debate as to whether 
or not they should subsidise the King of Sardinia, they 
sat there at all. In the same way, upon a subsequent 
occasion, in the same session, he defended the Alien Bill, 
and the act for protecting French property in our funds, 
by observing that if it had not been for such measures, 
our towns would have been filled by French citizens, 
and instead of English notes, our cities would have 
swarmed with French assignats. The merit consisted 
in bringing the argument home to the very doors of the 
people, in. reducing. speculation to reality, and resolving 
a sounding generality into palpable images. This was 
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a great merit; it gave an articulate tongue and intel- 
ligible shape to the vague bugbear of national alarm, and 
made it tell with distinctness on the nerves of his hearers. 
It was like the sudden challenge of a trumpet at the gates 
of the Council. 

This speech squared wonderfully also with the preju- 
dices of the audience. It was a common thing to say, 
for example, that the French were a parcel of madmen, 
and to describe the Revolution as an outbreak of insanity. 
Nobody minded such frothy declamation; but Mr. Canning 
knew how to give point to the extravagance. ‘ If,” he 
exclaimed, ‘*it had been a harmless, idiot lunacy, which 
had contented itself with playing its tricks and practising 
its fooleries at home; with dressing up strumpets in oak- 
leaves, and inventing nick-names for the calendar, I 
should have been far from desiring to interrupt their in- 
mocent amusements; we might have looked on with 
hearty contempt, indeed; but with a contempt not wholly 
unmixed with commiseration.” It is easy to understand 
how such allusions would act upon the sturdy Protes- 
tantism of an English House of Commons—how this 
artful method of dramatising the superstitions of our 
neighbours, would throw the unguarded audience into 
roars of applause. 

The effect, upon the whole, was considerable, although 
not exactly of the kind anticipated. But Mr. Canning 
took an early opportunity of vindicating his reputation 
for eloquence, which this subject, hackneyed and narrow, 
scarcely afforded him. 

In his next speech—on Major Maitland’s motion of in- 
quiry into the causes of the failure of Dunkirk, and the 
evacuation of Toulon—delivered in April, he made the 
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first experiment of his powers of sarcasm. This is always 
dangerous in a young member, who is sure to be remmded 
of the respect he owes his elders; to be told to go back 
to his books, and study the laws and constitution of the 
country, of which, of course, he is profoundly ignorant; 
with a great deal of good advice to the same purpose, 
highly flavoured with contempt. Mr. Canning did not 
escape this inevitable lesson. Mr. Francis administered it 
with the usual square-toed solemnity; but had scarcely 
pot so far as to inform “‘ the young gentleman who had just 
escaped from his school and his classics, and was not yet 
conversant in the laws and constitution of his country, 
that he had imprudently delivered sentiments which 
tended to degrade him in the opinion of the world,” when 
he was suddenly called to order. The house did not see 
any thing in Mr. Canning’s “‘ sentiments,” which should 
exactly degrade him, and so the young orator had the full 
benefit of the laugh. 

It seems to have been Mr. Canning’s manly determina- 
tion to avail himself,in this session, of every proper occasion 
which offered, for making a clear declaration of his prin- 
ciples, on all the great questions which were then before 
the country. He left nothing in doubt as to the course 
which he felt it his duty to pursue; and even they, who 
dissented most strongly from his opinions, were compelled 
to applaud the candour and integrity with which he 
avowed them. He spoke only three times during the 
session: the first time on the subsidy to the King of Sar- 
dinia; the second, on the review of certain circumstances 
in the campaign just then closed; and the third, on the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. The first and 
second may be taken as declarations in favour of the war; 
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and the third, as the announcement of his determination 
to support Mr. Pitt in any measures which he should con- 
sider necessary for its maintenance. 

The war question was then at its height. It dazzled 
many people; and had especially in its favour the tra- 
ditional fanaticism which used to set up hostility between 
France and England as a sort of law of Providence; and 
the capacity of one Englishman to beat six Frenchmen as 
an article of faith. It required little excuse, or none, to 
engage the people in a war with France. We were too 
ready at all times, shut up in ill-humours and animosities 
as we were, to shoot our quills at the least alarm from that 
quarter. There was no great difficulty, therefore, in the 
first step—the puzzle was to justify it when taken. 

We were already at war when Mr. Canning entered 
parliament. He had nothing to do with the origin of 
the war; his province was to maintain the necessity of 
prosecuting it, which was easier, and more reconcileable 
with reason, than any defence which could be made for 
having begun it. ‘There were half a million of soldiers on 
the frontiers of France, a great many more training in the 
interior, and a fleet at Brest: here were the elements of 
the argument—the rest was left to fancy or inspiration. 

The most remarkable peculiarity of this war was, that 
nobody could tell exactly what it was for. Ministers and 
their adherents differed amongst themselves in assigning 
an object to it. Like the melée im the burlesque, it ex- 
hausted all the ingenuity of conjecture: 


* Toit they goes; 
But what they’re all fighting for, nobody knows.” 


Mr. Burke declared, that the object of the war was the 
restoration of the ancient monarchy of France, and that it 
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ought to be openly avowed. Mr. Pitt denied that such 
was the object," declaring that the restoration was only 
a@ means to an end, the end itself being peace.t Mr. 
Canning, Mr. Jenkinson, and others asserted that the 
legitimate aim of the war was the destruction of the 
Jacobin party, and that it could never be brought to a 
termination until that was accomplished—a view of the 
ease which was adopted in the king’s speech of 1794, with 
as little ambiguity as could be fairly expected in a king’s 
speech. 


* This denial on behalf of ministers was perfectly explicit, on the 
occasion of Mr. Tierney’s motion for peace in 1798 (as it had been on 
several previous occasions), when Lord Hawkesbury (afterwards Lord 
Liverpool) took extraordinary pains to disclaim, on the part of minis- 
ters, any such design as that of restoring the monarchy in France. Yet 
it is a curious commentary on this disclaimer, to find Mr. Pitt, in 1801, 
when all chance for the Bourbons was at an end, betraying the desire 
which he had all along secretly nourished, and diligently concealed. His 
words are remarkable : he said that “ he gave up his hopes of restoring 
the ancient monarchy of France with the greatest reluctance ; and he 
should, to his dying day, lament that there were not, on the part of the 
other powers of Europe, efforts corresponding with our own, for the accom- 
plishment of that great work. There were periods, during the continu- 
ance of the war, in which he had hopes of our being able to put together 
the scattered fragments of that great and venerable edifice—to restore 
the exiled nobility of France—but that had been found unattainable.” 

¢ “ Gifford’s Life of Pitt,” iv. 310. The facts are to be found scat- 
tered through the numerous debates which were raised on this subject ; 
but it is well to confirm them by the evidence of a thorough-paced par- 
tisan like Gifford, who would certainly admit nothing to the prejudice 
of his own side of the question which he could avoid. 

The jesuitry of Pitt comes out boldly in the audacious quibble, that 
the restoration was to be considered merely as a means to anend. The 
end was to be peace, yet he would not negotiate with the existing govern- 
ment, who were willing enough to make terms ; and with this profes- 
sion on his lips, which every day falsified, he meant to carry on the war 
until the Bourbons, with whom alone he would negotiate, were re-esta- 
blished ! The proper way to describe it would be, by direct inversion— 
the pretence of peace being really used as a means to the true end, the 
restoration of the monarchy. 

¢ It is really curious to trace through the interminable debates on the 
war, the anxiety of the opposition to extract from the ministry some 
explanation of their objects, and the obstinate determination of the mi- 
nistry not to giveany. Night after night this harassing question was 
sure to be agitated in one shape or another, but all to no Mr. 
Canning, before he was sufficiently habituated to the ways of the house 
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It was admitted by every body, that no country has a 
right to interfere with the internal government of another. 
Pitt was unusually explicit on this point. He granted 
in full the right of the French people to set up their own 
government; but he refused to recognise it when it was 
set up. This was the Pitt policy in every thing. The 
abstract principle was always admitted; but the moment 
it came to be applied, there was sure to be some plausible 
pretext for rendering it impracticable. The Pitt ministers 
pursued this huge fraud upon so grand a scale, and with 
such systematic action, that they imposed to an incre- 
dible extent upon the good-nature of the people; who, 
like a dog that is soothed by words of endearment, at the 
same moment that some urchin is pinching its tail, were 
so puzzled, that they hardly knew whether they ought to 
be pleased or vexed. 

The peace which Mr. Pitt professed was unique. It 
was to be brought about by much the same sort of agency 
which used to be so effective in establishing quietness at an 
Insh pattern. England went to war with France to secure 
peace to Europe; and when it was urged, over and over 
again, especially by Wilberforce, in his humane, perse- 
vering way, that the obvious mode of getting peace was 
to open negotiations and stop the war, Pitt would still 
insist that the best possible way to insure peace was to 
keep up the war as long as we could. 
to bear such tantalising scrutiny with due parliamentary patience—a 
thing, indeed, which his temper and his candour could never, at any 
time, have endured—broke out into 2 burst of petulant ridicule on this 
point. “ ‘But what,’ say the gentlemen on the other side of the house, 
‘is the distinct object for which we are engaged ?’—-Gentlemen put this 
question, as if an object were a corporeal substance, as if it was some- 
thing tangible, something that could be taken in the hand and laid upon 


your table, and turned round and round before them for accurate, ocular 
examination. In this sense I profess myself perfectly unable to satisfy 
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As to negotiations, that course was repudiated at 
ence. Pitt, while he allowed that the French people 
had a right to set up their own form of government, 
insisted that the new government possessed no authority 
to give stability to its treaties. He admitted the 
general proposition, that the people had a nght to frame 
any government they thought fit; but denied the irresistible 
corollary that they were bound by its acts. This refusal 
to negotiate with the republic was practically equivalent 
to a declaration of war against that particular exercise ofa 
right, which even they who made war upon it, admitted 
in full. Of course, ministers endeavoured to evade any 
direct acknowledgment that such was the state of the case, 
and tried to escape from it by general declamation upon 
the insecurity of things in France, the fall of assignats, 
and the crippled condition of the population; but no equi- 
vocation could conceal the fact that this was literally a 
war of principles. 

Mr. Canning alone, of all the supporters of the ministry, 
was candid enough to defend the war on that special 
ground. ‘‘ Distinction had been taken,” he observed, 
‘““by gentlemen on the other side of the house, between 
the progress of the arms of France, and the progress of her 
principles. The progress of her arms, it was admitted, 
it had been, and would always be, our right and our policy 
to oppose ; but we need not, and we ought not it seems, 
to go to war against her principles. He, for his part, 
could not see such fine distinctions. Admitting that the 
agerandisement and aggression of France must naturally 
be the objects of our jealousy and resistance, he could not 
understand that they became less so, in proportion as they 
were accompanied and promoted by principles destructive 
of civil society.” The concluding sentence is a little 
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obscure, and partakes of the mystification which was com- 
monly resorted to in the application of general doctrines 
to particular cases. Aggrandisement and aggression cer- 
tainly could not become less the objects of jealousy and 
resistance, because they were accompanied by pernicious 
principles; seemg that they had already become so without 
any accompaniment. But that was not the question, which 
simply concerned the distinction that had been drawn by 
the opposition between the progress of arms, and the 
progress of principles ; and in admitting that he could 
see no such distinction, Mr. Canning, in effect, took 
his stand upon the very intelligible ground that one 
government is justified in going to war with another 
because it disapproves of its principles. 

Mr. Canning did not in so many words enunciate this 
doctrine, but the argument he employed bears no other 
construction ; and the fact, that he applied it practically 
to the war with France is only one imstance out of a 
multitude which might be cited, of the false political 
morality into which ministers were driven in their defence 
of that measure. 

That peace was not the object of the war is sufficiently 
disclosed by the strenuous opposition of ministers to every 
effort that was made for its attamment. If they had been 
sincere, they might easily have secured an honourable 
peace. But peace was the last thing they desired. ‘They 
even went so far as to declare that the consequences of 
peace would be worse than the continuance of war. ‘In 
the event of a peace,” exclaimed Mr. Windham, “ the in- 
tercourse between the two countries must be opened, when 
the French would pour in their emissaries, and all the 
English infected with French principles, whom we had 
now the means of excluding, would return to disseminate 
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their abominable tenets among the people.” Here was the 
secret let out ; and yet all this time, ministers were guilty 
of the transparent hypocrisy of pretending that they were 
seeking to re-establish the peace of Europe. 

In one thing alone, Mr. Pitt was sincere. He never 
disguised his determination to prosecute the war at 
any cost, shuffle as he might about his motives. To be 
sure, concealment on that point was not very easy, as he 
was constantly making new demands upon the industry of 
the people to sustain the tremendous expense of troops and. 
subsidies. What with new taxes upon every conceivable 
article of taste, necessity, or pleasure, the wants of man 
and the gifts of heaven, the people must have been more 
obtuse than the tax-collector usually finds them, if they 
were not thoroughly convinced that he was in earnest ; 
and, that, while the resources of the country lasted, he 
was resclved to persevere. And that was exactly what he 
meant. He went upon the exhausting process. It was 
like a profligate competition between two trading rivals, 
carried on at a daily loss, with the desperate certainty that 
the one or the other, beggared and undone, must abandon 
the field to his adversary at last. Mr. Pitt avowed this 
part of his policy frankly enough, and openly boasted, 
during one of the thousand and one discussions which 
took place on this subject, that Great Britain had ex- 
pended on the prosecution of the war no more than 
25,000,000/. per year, while the outlay of France 
amounted to 97,000,0002. per month, or 324,000,000/. 
per year. The inference was, as his historian, with incre- 
dible candour, observes, that we should exhaust her in 
the long run.* And this was the war for which we are to 
this hour labouring under the weight of a national debt, 


* “ Gifford’s Life of Pitt,” iv. 292. 
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from which no prophetic trance of the imagination can 
foresee the date or the means of our extrication. 

But this very debt was a significant and powerful 
agent in bringing round the results Mr. Pitt aimed at. 
It would be difficult to hit upon a more effectual 
method of preventing the people from cultivating French 
principles, or any other kind of principles. To use their 
own descriptive phrase, it kept their noses so close to the 
orind-stone, that there was no time for any thing but 
work. They were compelled to work double-tides under 
the pressure of the war taxes, which were raised to pay 
the interest of the debt, while the debt itself crushed the 
independence and. silenced the complaints of the monied 
and property classcs, whom it enslaved, as a matter of 
pure necessity, to the will of the minister. The debt 
was not only the instrument by which he over-awed pub- 
lic opinion at home, but the fulerum by which he moved 
the whole of Europe. 

Had the war even been successful (poor satisfaction as 
that would have been to a tax-crushed country) the event 
might have furnished some fortuitous vindication of all this 
ruious outlay; but it was more disastrous in its progress, 
and exhibited more extraordinary failures in the “ long 
run” (the final test to which ministers pointed on every fresli 
mortification, or whenever more money was wanted) than 
any known war in the history of the world.* There was 


* Mr. Pitt openly declared to the house, that we had failed in our 
efforts against France, and that the objects of the war were frustrated 
in the sequel. “ Disappointed in our hopes of being able to drive France 
within her ancient limits,” he observed, “ or even to raise barriers 
against her farther incursions, it becomes necessary, with the change of 
circumstances, to change our objects : for Ido not know a more fatal 
error than to look only at one object, and obstinately to pursue it, when 
the hope of accomplishing it no longer remains.” ‘This was when the 
war was over, and peace concluded with France. 
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not a single point to which the administration nailed their 
colours from which they were not ultimately beaten down- 

After this Pitt ministry had pledged itself in the most 
solemn manner that it would never negotiate with a new- 
fangled government of French manufacture (a sly hint 
that they were only awaiting the legitimate advent 
of the Bourbons), Pitt himself endeavoured to effect a sort 
of underhand negotiation with the Convention,* and Lord 
Hawkesbury actually entered into a treaty with Buona- 
parte.t On this latter occasion, the noble lord was se- 
verely taken to task for condescending to reduce himself 
in his own office in Downing-street, to the level of the 
“ citizen” minister, with whom he signed the preliminary 
articles. It seems that it was considered an indispensable 
condition of diplomatic etiquette that the rank of the 
agents should be equal ; which was about as reasonable, 
said Mr. Sheridan, as if Lord Whitworth were to be sent 
to Petersburg, and told that he was not to treat but 
with some gentleman six feet high and as handsome as 
himeelf ! 

The project of entermg and occupying France was 
constantly declared to be on the eve of accomplishment. 
‘We have reason to hope,” exclaimed Mr. Jenkinson, in 
1794, ‘‘that we shall be able to penetrate the interior of 
France in the present campaign ;” and his biographer 
congratulates him upon the fact, that although he was 
incessantly baited in the House of Commons upon this 
and other equally sagacious prophecies, he had the satis- 
faction of seeing the idea realised at last, by the entry of 
the allies into Paris, twenty-one years afterwards A 


* In 1796. f In 1801. 
~ “ Memoirs of the Public Life and Administration of Lord Liver- 


pool,” p. 83. 
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man who bet upon the Epsom, might as well claim the 
stakes because his horse happened to win at Newmarket. 
The consequential connexion between the entry of the 
allies into Paris, in 1815, and Mr. Jenkinson’s campaign 
in 1794, or the war of which it formed a forlorn fraction, 
is just about as obvious. 

The conquest of France was treated as a thing not to say 
practicable, but certain. It was ‘hey, presto!” and you 
might look for France in Pitt’s waistcoat-pocket. Well 
might Mr. Fox cry out, “‘ Oh, calumniated crusaders, 
how rational and moderate were your objects! Oh, 
tame and feeble Cervantes, with what a timid pencil and 
faint colours have you painted the portrait of a disor- 
dered imagination !* 

The restoration of the Bourbons was another vatici- 
cination, and hke the rest it was signally falsified ; with 
this aggravating difference that a second revolution, com- 
pleting the imperfect issues of the first, has shown, in its 
immediate results and distant influences, that these costly 
crusades, instead of crushing the popular principle, only 
submitted its vitality to the most triumphant test it is in 
the nature of human circumstances to afford. In the 
meanwhile the world has gained some wisdom, and will 
never again, we may venture to predict, behold such an 
amiquitous league hounded on by the criminal passions of 
despotism, in the pursuit of objects so utterly hopeless 
and unjust. 

it was the last misfortune of this war against France, 
that, well inclined as the bulk of the population might 
have been at other times to embark in such an enterprise, 
out of false notions of glory, or jealousy, or national pride, 
they were so averse to it at this period, that they suffered 


* Letter to the Electors of Westminster. 
H 2 
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no opportunity to escape without testifying the abhorrence 
in which they held it. When the king was going down 
to parliament to open the session, the mob surrounded his 
coach, shouting ‘“‘ No war!” in his ears (some add ‘“ No 
king !”), clamouring for cheap provisions, and demanding 
with furious gestures the dismissal of Pitt. This wasa 
plain indication of the lowest stratum of public opinion. 
The opposition declared their belief that it was only a plot 
to terrify the people into weak compliances, planned and 
executed by ministers themselves, for the maintenance of 
their power.* But if it were a plot, 1t was soclumsy that 
it defeated its own purpose. If it supplied an excuse for 
fresh severities against the people, it also betrayed the un- 
popularity of the war, and the condition of want to 
which a large section of the population was reduced. 
This was proving too much for ministers, who were too 
cunning to cast nets in the dark for catching their own 
feet. 

The discontents were real. There was no fiction or 
masquerade in the sufferings or resentments of the poor. 
They had the gratification, however, of learning from the 
lips of the minister, that they never before enjoyed such 
astonishing prosperity; that although the National Debt 
had been doubled and quadrupled, the Sinking Fund was 
flourishing; and that although taxation was grinding them 
to the earth, there was no diminution in the exports.f 
These consolatory facts were brought before the House of 
Commons with such a display of unanswerable figures, 
that even the starving mechanic, if he had the least 

* Speech of the Marquis of Lansdowne, October 20, 1795. 

+ The advance in the exports in the war-time was repeatedly put 
forward as a proof of the prosperity of the country—a fallacy which to 


this hour is falien back upon, whenever it can be made use of to serve 
a purpose. 
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candour, or was at all open to conviction, must have been 
shaken in his belief in the existence of hunger. 

The people never know when they are well off; and 
sometimes, in spite of the most encouraging increase in 
the quarter’s revenue, they cannot be persuaded that they 
are a whit wealthier than before.* So, notwithstanding 
these proofs of their happy condition, the turbulence and 
the distress, and the demand for a reform in Parliament, 
grew deeper and louder; and ministers who had made up 
their minds not to open the question of reform under 
any extremity, took a short cut to suppress the agitation, 
by seizing upon some of the most conspicuous members 
of the Corresponding Society, and demanding on the 
same day an act of indemnity from Parliament. Mr. Pitt 
moved for a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, to 
enable the king to secure and detain persons suspected of 
having designs against the government. Had Mr. Pitt 
proposed to lock up the doors of the House and fling the 
keys into the river, he could not have created more 
amazement amongst the members of the opposition. ‘They 
were required on the sudden, without time for reflection, 
for evidence, for the expression of public opinion, to pass an 
act to annihilate the liberties of the subject, not by specu- 
lative and indirect approaches, but by direct and forcible 
deprivation. The people demanded time—it was refused; 
it was even declared that no mass of petitions could affect, 
night or wrong, the inflexible course the ministers were 
resolved to take in this exigency. The pilot was weather- 
ing the storm, and he must weather it in his own way. 
A secret committee was appointed; they made their report 


* The increase in the revenue is the ordinary surface-evidence ofa 
thriving state of things ; although in the majority of cases, it is solely 
referable to increased taxation and improved modes of collection. 
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on the next day but one; and the bill was hurried with 
indecent expedition through the Commons, and passed 
into law with still more alarming alacrity by the Lords— 
amidst the execrations of the multitude. 

This was the first violently drastic measure of Mr. 
Pitt’s new system of treatment. The experiment was 
accompanied by great danger to physician and patient; 
and it was essential on this occasion, beyond all others, 
that the supporters of the minister should rally round him 
with unflinching resolution. Mr. Canning was deeply 
impressed by the difficulty of Mr. Pitt’s position, and the 
imperative necessity of sustaining him through it; and, 
boldly facing the storm of invective, indignation, and op- 
probrium by which the Treasury benches were assailed, 
he delivered a defence of the measure and the minister, 
which was more to be applauded for courage and zeal, 
than for discretion or judgment. 

The defence of the measure rested exclusively on the 
plea of necessity. The necessity, however, being rather 
obstinate of proof, the readiest course was to take it for 
granted, and wonder how people could be so blind as not 
to see it. ‘Good God !” exclaimed Mr. Canning, with 
that admirable air of astonishment which became him so 
well, and looked so real, ‘‘ how can gentlemen oppose @ 
measure that is so obviously necessary?” The opposition 
had menaced them with petitions, but neither he nor 
Mr. Pitt were to be intimidated by petitions so long as 
they felt that they were conscientiously discharging their 
duty to the country. This was at least carrying the 
wrong with a high and fearless hand, and imparting a 
tone of pomp and authenticity to a palpable outrage on 
the constitution. 

Mr. Pitt had been taunted by Mr. Grey for his apostacy 
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on the question of parhamentary reform; an apostacy 
rendered the more glaring on this occasion by the fact 
that one of the persons whom he had just dragged to 
prison for agitating that question—John Horne Tooke— 
had formerly been his own associate in the very same cause. 
‘“ Wilham Pitt, the reformer of 1782,” exclaimed Mr. 
Grey, ‘‘ was now the prosecutor, ay, the persecutor of re- 
formers.”* There was no possibility of turning aside this 
accusation. It was drawn from circumstances too noto- 
rious to admit of evasion. Mr. Canning met it boldly, 
and declared that he entirely agreed with Mr. Pitt, that 
though such a reform might not be improper for discus- 
sion in time of peace, yet 1t was a proposition that ought 
not to be agitated in times of tumult and storm. As to 
the change in opinion, he had no hesitation in saying 
that if Mr. Pitt in future should return to his former 
opinion, zt was probable that he might again agree with 
him. 

These declarations on the part of Mr. Canning, ex- 
traordinary and extravagant as they are, can scarcely be 
regarded as involving any specific principles. ‘They must 
be looked upon rather as declarations of adhesion to Mr, 
Pitt. He felt himself bound to support the ministerial 
policy as a whole ; that was essential to what he believed 
to be the true interests of the country; and he knew that 

* In 1782, Mr. Pitt brought forward a motion in the House of Com- 
mons, for a plan of parliamentary reform, by which he proposed to buy 
up the boroughs, and transfer the right of election to the freeholders of 
the counties at large, or to certain districts. In 1794, he was called as @ 
witness upon Horne Tooke’s trial, and compelled to convict himself of 
his former participation in the agitation for reform, and of his recom- 
mendation to the people to pour in petitions in favour of it, from all 
parts of the country ;—the very thing, distorted by indictment into 


treason, for which Horne Tooke and the rest were placed in the dock 
at the Old Bailey. 
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the slightest misgiving, the least wavering, or exercise 
of individual judgment, might be productive of the most 
serious misfortunes. The practical question arising out 
of such a line of conduct, concerns, in effect, not the par- 
ticular vote, but the obligations understood to be imposed. 
by all party alliances. 

The character of the compact is clear. We have seen 
the ministerial majority turned round, like a troop of 
horse in the amphitheatre, upon the selfsame question, 
and revoking their own decision of the night before, at. 
the bidding of the minister.* This is an extreme case 
(such a one as it is reasonable to hope, for mere decency, 
may never happen again); but it illustrates the action, 
and discloses the real nature of a party compact. The 
united body must move together—there must be no 
straggling—no hanging back or breaking line for the 
pursuit of honest crotchets—there must be a total sur- 
render of opinion—a tacit submission to orders—no man 
must think for himself—individual convictions must be sa- 
crificed to unity of purpose. It is upon this principle the 
papal power has maintained itself so wondrously against 
the broken and scattered assaults of independent reason, 
pushing its conquests silently by the mere force of the 
wedge, which keeps its place because there is no equal. 
and uniform pressure by which it can be dislodged. 
To this principle the Tory party owe every thing :—to 
the absolute impossibility of acting upon it, consistently 
with the higher obligations of conscience, the Liberal. 
party may attribute their weakness and dispersion. 

Mr. Canning approved of the war, and voted, as a 


* This (happily unprecedented) exploit occurred in the session of: 
1845. 
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matter of course, for the measures which Mr. Pitt de- 
clared indispensable to its prosecution. The overwhelm- 
ing magnitude and importance of the object absorbed his 
scruples, if he had any, about the means. But Mr. Can- 
ning’s political life yielded some memorable proofs that 
he did not hold this doctrine of passive obedience, as 
being binding at all times, and under all circumstances, 
and that he insisted upon the right of standing sometimes 
upon exceptions, and broad exceptions, too; and by these 
exceptions, and not by the rule of Toryism, he won his 
tllustrious fame. 

The devotion, ability, and fearlessness displayed by Mr. 
Canning throughout this arduous session, marked him out 
at once for distinction ; and he was selected by Mr. Pitt, 
on the opening of the next session, in December, 1794, 
to second the address which was moved by Sir Edward 
Knatchbull. His speech upon this occasion was directed 
principally to the one question upon which all other 
questions turned; and he traversed over again, without 
much freshness and novelty, the old reasons for not seek- 
img or inviting negotiations for peace. But there was a 
deficiency of parliamentary tact in the treatment of his 
topics. He was much too clear and sturdy for an address on 
a king’sspecch. There was no attempt at conciliation, and 
as to the requisite vagueness and mystification, it seemed 
as if he had not the least suspicion that 1t was necessary 
to shirk or mystify any thing. He certainly began with 
the standing phrase which from time immemorial has. 
followed all king’s speeches, like a wailing spirit waiting 
to be laid, that ‘‘ he hoped for one night gentlemen 
would consent to lay aside their differences;” but he im- 
mediately added that he did not expect any thing of the 
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kind, and took care before he had done, to prevent the 
possibility of its consummation.* 

The tone of defiance that breathed through this speech 
(although it was not more warlike, after all, than that of 
his majesty), called up a new and unexpected antagonist 
in the person of one of Mr. Pitt’s most indiscriminate 
admirers. Really alarmed at the menacing character of 
the ministerial manifesto, and with the best intentions 
in the world, Mr. Wilberforce moved an amendment; 
taking occasion to review and condemn the sanguinary 
conflict in which we were engaged, and telling Mr. Can- 
ning that, hurried away by his eloquence (2 complimen- 
tary way of describing an oratorical indiscretion), he had. 
made assertions which it was impossible to maintain, and 
asked questions which it was unfortunately but too easy 
to answer. The opposition were thrown into ecstasies. 
Mr. Pitt, deeply moved at the defection of an ally whose 
odorous reputation was so desirable at such a moment, 
did not hesitate to confess his mortification—and the dis- 
cussion passed away amidst a roar of artillery, and ended 
in smoke. Mr. Pitt, who apologised to the House for 
the emotion he betrayed under these painful circumstances, 
had a majority of 173. 

Mr. Fox brought forward his motion on the state of the 
nation, in the following March. It was mtroduced by a 

* Mr. Therry, referring to this speech, says, that “ Mr. Pitt, in the 
circle of his private friends, spoke of it, and of the admirable address 
with, which it was delivered, as one that afforded an indication of even 
greater abilities than fame—which had been busy in Mr. Canning’s praise 
—had hitherto awarded him.”-—‘“ Speeches, I. 22.” From an allusion 
which Mr. Therry makes to a particular passage in the speech itis quite 
evident that there is a mistake in the description, and that Mr. Pitt’s 
eulogy was intended to apply to a speech made by Mr. Canning upwards 


of three years afterwards. There was, undoubtedly, nothing m the 
speech on the address to justify such an encomium. 
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speech of transcendent power, which extorted even from 
Pitt a burst of admiration. The domestic questions it 
embraced, chiefly relating to Ireland, required to be met 
with great reserve, and Mr. Canning, who followed Mr. 
Sheridan, was careful not to commit himself. In this 
alone consisted the excellence of his short and emphatic 
speech. The object of the opposition was to obtain en- 
quiry—that of the ministry to prevent it: the former 
wanted to compel or entrap the government into admis- 
sions or declarations upon certain topics—the latter to 
resist discussion without betraying any opimions what- 
ever. Mr. Canning conducted his share of the debate 
with infinite skill, He said very little, but it was to the 
purpose—or, more correctly, to no purpose. He assrred 
the House that “‘ he was far from contending against the 
right of the English Parliament, to call the ministers to 
account for their conduct with respect to Ireland; but he 
did mean. to say that he had strong deubts of the policy 
and propriety of exercising that right at a period when 
it could not be exercised without reducing us to the 
dilemma either of discussing what we had no power to 
decide, or of deciding what we had no right to enforce.” 
Nothing could be clearer than the general right—and 
nothing, as usual, more doubtful than the exercise of it. 

Mr. Canning’s accession to some appointment under 
the administration, was now looked upon as the natural 
consequence of the position he had already acquired; and 
before the close of the session of 1795, he vacated his 
seat to accept the office of Under Secretary of State for 
the Foreign Department, the seals of which were then 
held by Lord Grenville. In the following session he took 
his seat for Wendover, in the County of Bucks, and ap- 
peared for the first time in the House of Commons, as a 
member of the government. 
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The opposition of that day had a great horror of place- 
men—as all virtuous oppositions have until they get into 
power themselves; and Mr. Canning, having already ex- 
cited envy and jealousy enough by his talents, could hardly 
expect to escape a little odium for the official eminence 
to which they had so rapidly promoted him. He was 
not suffered to enjoy his honours very long, until one 
night, in a fit of economical indignation, the appoint- 
ment was impugned on the ground that Mr. Aust, his 
official predecessor, a person represented to be eminently 
qualified, and as fit for business as ever, had been removed 
merely to provide for Mr. Canning. The accusation was the 
luckiest thing imaginable. It reduced a hundred pointless 
and malicious inuendos to a distinct shape, and enabled 
Mr. Canning to show at once that it was founded ona 
total misconception of the facts of the case. The truth was 
that the ‘‘ eminent” Mr. Aust (who gained more by the 
affair than any body else, since it will surely send him 
down to posterity immortally inked with Mr. Canning), 
had been advanced to more lucrative offices, while Mr. 
Canning had been put into his former place, so that the 
public had neither been burdened by one shilling of ad- 
ditional expense, nor, which was probably of more con- 
sequence, deprived of the invaluable services of Mr. 
Aust. ‘‘If sordid views had been my object,” said Mr. 
Canning, ‘‘I would rather have accepted the offices Mr. 
Aust now holds, than the station which I fill.” 

Incidents must not be looked for in the life of a young 
minister, whose apprenticeship in the bureau is too labo- 
rious to admit of much external variety. In the next 
two years, 1796 and 1797, Mr. Canning devoted him- 
self assiduously to the business of his office, and rarely 
took any part in the discussions in Parliament. 
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V. 


THE ANTI-JACOBIN. 


ABOUT this period, a phrase got into use, which seems 
to have been perfectly well understood by every body, but 
which, at this distance of time, does not appear to con- 
vey a very accurate idea of any thing. It led to unex- 
ampled confusion in the country. Hada raging plague 
gone forth sweeping the land’s breadth, it could not have 
produced more desolating effects; some people were cowed 
and struck dumb at its approach; others, inspired with a 
sort of frenzy, defied it to come on, as if it were an incar- 
nate fiend; and the government, impressed with a proper 
paternal responsibility, took every possible precaution that 
could be devised for averting this alarming visitation. 

It is not to be hoped that any body in the nineteenth 
century will be much enlightened as to the terrible cause 
of this national fright, by bemg informed that it bore the 
name of french principles. That was its name, whatever 
its nature might have been; and the administration, in their 
urgent anxiety for the public safety, thought of nothing, 
night, noon, or morning, but how they should keep it out 
of the country. There are some French articles—such as 
fans, gloves, blonde, and the like—which can be ex- 
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cluded without difficulty; and should it ever be considered 
desirable to prevent their admission into England, we 
know exactly how to do it, by setting them down in the 
tariff at a prohibitory duty. But it was not so easy to 
describe French principles in the tariff, or to get revenue 
officers to seize and confiscate them at the ports. 

Spanish mahogany is intelligible. If we were told that 
there was an extraordinary supply coming across the seas 
to us, we might probably anticipate a derangement in the 
timber market. But we should have no such uneasiness 
if we heard of a shipment of French principles. Judging 
from the nature of principles in general, we should be 
disposed to imagine that the cargo must be rather volatile 
and harmless, Nevertheless, the bare suspicion of such an 
importation threw the established authorities of this island 
into an agony of apprehension. 

Mahogany can be cut, and sawed, and seasoned, and 
made into chairs. Not so a principle, which having no 
physical attributes whatever, bears a nearer analogy to the 
object of the war, which Mr. Canning declared could not 
be taken up in gentlemen’s hands and turned round and 
round upon the table. But how this intangible and ele- 
mental thing—the common property of the reason and 
imagination of all nations—could be called French any 
more than Russian, or Hanoverian, it is hard to say. If 
any one were to speak of a Hottentot principle, he would 
be set down as an egregious blockhead, yet we cannot, for 
the life of us, see why there should not be Hottentot prin- 
ciples as well as French principles. 

Sill, notwithstanding the incomprehensibility of the 
thing, true it 1s, that for a long and dreary season multi- 
tudes of honest people, who had caught up this cuckoo cry 
about French principles, used to quake im their shoes at 
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the bare thought of their spreading into this happy coun- 
try; as if no such principles had ever found their way here 
before; or, as if, being dressed up in the French fashion, 
they had become odious to our English taste. The diff- 
culty of understanding 1s great, how it came to pass, that 
we, the people of this country, ever could have been afraid 
of such a phrase; or, how we could have suffered it to fly 
about in books, newspapers, state documents, and common 
conversation, with some direfully mysterious meaning 
attached to it over and above that of mere revolution—we 
who had beheaded one king, and driven out a race of 
kings for betraying their trust—we, whose living dynasty 
‘was placed on the throne by a revolution. 

This mad panic was foolish and unreasoning, not alone 
in attributing peculiar danger to the circulation of these 
principles, but in presupposing (for otherwise there could 
have been no danger) that the people were inclined to lay 
violent hands on the monarchy, or to disturb in the 
slightest degree the integrity of our mixed and balanced 
constitution. We have the express declarations of all the 
popplar leaders to the contrary, and their recorded testi- 
mony in favour of a limited monarchy, as the mode of 
government which presented, above all others, the most 
perfect safeguards for public liberty. In fact, so far from 
entertaining any desire to destroy the constitution, the aim 
of the reformers was to purify and invigorate it. And had 
they entertained such a design, they neither could have 
been prevented from effecting it by the suppression of these 
French principles, nor furnished with a solitary additional 
reason for prosecuting it by their most active diffusion. 

But, giving the government full credit for the best in- 
tentions, was there ever such a stark staring absurdity as 
the notion that they could check the admission into this 
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country, or the propagation in it of political doctrines of 
any kind? How could they doit? By calling out the 
militia? By putting a tax upon reading and writing? 
They might as well have talked of keeping out the sun, or 
stopping the course of the winds. And all the time that 
this folly was showing itself through all sorts of actual pre- 
cautions on the part of the executive, the press was dis- 
seminating the poison as fast as hands could distil and 
distribute it through every nook and cranny of the 
kingdom; and parliament was accelerating its consumption 
by eternally analysing and discussing its miraculous pro- 
perties, and serving it out gratis to the poor in infini- 
tesimal doses. The danger was held to be so great that 
there was nothing else talked of; until at last the curiosity 
of fear was wrought up to such intensity, that there was 
not a man, woman, or child, from the Land’s End to John 
o’ Groats, who was not as well acquainted with the 
doctrines of the revolution as the French themselves. To 
say that the minister did not restrain the diffusion of 
French principles would be saying little;—he not only did 
not restrain them, but by betraying the impotent desire to 
do so, he stimulated their circulation to an extent incalcu- 
lably greater than they could have attained under any 
other possible circumstances. 

It used to be said—but the saying is fast dying out— 
that had it not been for the vigorous measures of Pitt, the 
populace would have taken up the doctrines of the revolu- 
tion. ‘The reverse of this good old saying happens to be 
true. In consequence of the vigorous measures of Pitt, the 
populace did take up the doctrines of the revolution; but 
in consequence of their own good sense—they laid them 
down again. Instead of congratulating ourselves, there- 
fore, on the vigilance of Pitt, is would be more consonant 
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with justice to acknowledge what we owe to the virtue of 
of the people. 

While Pitt and Grenville were carrying on the war with 
remorseless energy abroad, Canning was employing a much 
more effective instrument than the sword in combating 
the progress of revolutionary principles at home. That 
instrument was ridicule; and if the ministry had been 
content to leave French principles to its tender mercies 
they would have witnessed their extirpation by a surer 
process than riot-acts and state trials. The “‘ Anti-Jacobin” 
was a much more formidable prosecutor than the attorney- 
general. 

The first number of the “* Anti-Jacobin,” or “ Weekly 
Examiner,” was published on the 20th of November, 1797. 
The avowed purpose of this journal was to expose 
the vicious doctrines of the revolution, and to turn 
into ridicule and contempt the advocates of them in 
this country. The work originated with Mr. Canning, 
who wrote the prospectus, and contributed some of 
its ablest articles. Mr. Gifford was the editor, and 
amongst the writers were Mr. John Hookham Frere, 
Mr. Jenkinson, Mr. George Ellis, Lord Clare, and 
Lord Mornington, afterwards Marquis Wellesley.* It 
occupied the opposite ground to that which had formerly 
been taken up by the ‘ Rolliad” and the ‘‘ Probationary 
Odes,” but “with a difference.” The wit and vigour 


{and scurrility) of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin” left behind, 


* The author of a Biography of Mr. Huskisson says, that “ there is 
no entire article in the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ to which even conjecture has 
ever affixed the name of Mr. Huskisson.”—* Speeches of the Right 
Honourable W. Huskisson,” i., 42. It might be inferred from this that 
Mr. Huskisson had contributed parts of articles to the “ Anti-Jacobin;” 
but we believe it may be confidently stated that, although intimate with 
the writers, he had no share whatever in the work, direct or indirect. 
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at an Immeasureable distance, the gentlemanly satare of the 
Whigs.* 

Wherever the wit of the “ Anti-Jacobin” is irresistible, 
the reader may conclude that he has detected the hand of 
Canning ; but there was such a copartnery in these things, 
and such a disinclination to separate each person’s share, 
even were it possible to do so, that, with some marked 
exceptions, the authorship cannot now be ascertained with 
certainty. The work closed im 1798, and durmg its 
brief existence, Mr. Canning wrote largely for it. His 
connexion with it was well known at the time, nor was 
he ever disposed to disavow it. He declared in Parliament, 
ten years afterwards, that he had no other source of regret 
for the share he had im it, except the imperfection of his 
pieces. But what that share was is to a great extent a mat- 
ter of conjecture, to be determined by internal evidence. 


* The “ Rolliad” and the “ Probationary Odes” appeared about the 
the spring of 1785. Lord Rolle was the nominal hero of the former, but 
the satires generally were levelled against Pitt, Dundas, and Lord Liver- 
pool. The reputed author was a Mr. Joseph Richardsen of one of the 
inns of Court; they were really written by Burgoyne, Fitzpatrick 
(to whom some of the happiest things are attributed), Townshend, 
Tickell, Pretyman, and Dr. Lawrence. Sheridan was suspected of hay- 
ing contributed, but he denied it in the House of Commons when charged 
with the authorship by Lord Rolle. 

Mr. Moore, in his “ Life of Sheridan,” says: “‘ The ‘ Rolliad’ and 
the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ may, on their respective sides of the question, be 
considered as models of that style of political satire, whose lightness 
and vivacity give it the appearance of proceeding rather from the wan- 
tonness of wit than of ill-nature, and whose very malice, from the fancy 
with which it is mixed up, like certain kinds of fireworks, explodes -in 
sparkles.” This playful description may be allowed toapply with sufi- 
cient accuracy to the “ Rolliad;’’ but it is suggested, with deference, 
that it can hardly be considered applicable to the “ Anti-Jacobin,” 
which was so full of base personal invective, so coarse and even indecent, 
that it gave great offence to some of the minister’s strongest supporters. 
Wilberforce always spoke out against it. ‘‘ I attacked Canning,” he says, 
*‘ about the ‘ Anti-Jacobin,’ at dinner at Pitt’s.”—“ Life of Wilberforce,” 
iL, 334. The “ Rolliad” did expire in sparkles ; but the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ 
belonged to a different sort of fireworks, had more of an incendiary 
spirit in it, and might be more properly compared to a firebrand. 
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The poem of “‘ New Morality ” is on all hands ascribed 
to Mr. Canning; and his exclusive title to 1t appears to 
admit of little doubt. This satire, as the name implies, is 
aimed at the false philosophy of the day, but, hitting 
beyond its proposed mark as the theme rises, it strikes at 
the Duke of Bedford, Southey, Colendge, Godwin, and 
several other minor celebrities. The passages, which are 
clear of scornful personalities, are written with that unmis- 
takeable polish which at once declares the authorship; and 
even where he flings his arrowy contempt upon Thelwall, 
Williams, and the small fry of democratic agitators, we 
fancy we can still trace him in the refinement of the 
points.* But it was not in weighty or savage satire that 
Mr. Canning’s strength lay—the tomahawk of nght 
belonged to the author of the ‘“‘ Baviad” and ‘‘ Mzviad,” 
who wielded it with the rude force and ruder courage, 
befitting such a weapon. Canning’s more civilised taste 
delighted im handling lighter instruments; and the sphere 
of operations in this rampant journal was accordingly 
extended to accommodate him. 

It must be confessed there was a large field for ridicule 
in the literary as well as the political fashions of the day. 
The “ Sorrows of Werter”’ had done its work upon the 
maudlin tenderness of the English public; Darwin had 
transferred to the vegetable world the affected sensibility 
of the boarding-school; Southey was bringing out his 
Englsh Sapphics; and Sheridan and Holcroft were doing 
their best to naturalise upon the English stage, the false 
sentiment and bad fine writing of the German playwrights. 


* It is m this poem of “ New Morality” the following lines occur, 
which have since become so familiar to the public : 
‘* Give me th’ avow’d, the erect, the manly foe, 
Bold I can meet,—perhaps may turn his blow ; 
But of all plagues, Good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, save, oh ! save me from the candid friend !” 


I 2 
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Here were tempting topics for the ‘* Anti-Jacobin,” all 
legitimate topics, too; coming in luckily enough to give 
an aspect of justice to its foul partisanship. 

So far as the literary offenders were concerned, the 
‘¢ Anti-Jacobin” had not only justice on its side, but the 
thanks of every person of good taste. We may be as- 
sured it had no heartier reader—if we could find it out 
—than Fox himself, who despised all false styles, and 
must have enjoyed the good things of these slashing 
critics to the top of his bent, stoppmg short only at their 
politics, which were evil in thought and utterance. It 
would have been well if the writers had stopped there, 
too. The “ Anti-Jacobin” has grown into a vague sort 
of fame by the assent of thousands who take it upon re- 
port, and who are ready to transmit its reputation to pos- 
terity, without any better knowledge of its deserts. But 
it 1s right that people who receive and forward this judg- 
ment should know something of the grounds on which 
it originally proceeded. 

When the “ Anti-Jacobin” was started, the available 
talent of the Reform party, in and out of Parhament, 
greatly preponderated over that of its opponents. An 
engine was wanted that should make up, by the destruc- 
tiveness of its explosions, for the lack of more numerous 
resources. ‘That engine was planned by Mr. Canning, 
who saw the necessity for it clearly. , But it required a 
rougher hand than his to work it—one, too, not likely to 
wince from mud or bruises. The author of the “ Baviad,” 
and ‘‘Meviad,” was exactly the man—hard, coarse, in- 
exorable, unscrupulous. He brought with him into this 
paper a thoroughly brutal spirit; the personalities were not 
merely gross and wanton, but wild, ribald, slaughtering : 
it was the dissection of the shambles. Such things had 
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their effect, of course, at the time, and they were written 
for their effect ; but they exhibit such low depravity 
and baseness—violating so flagrantly all truth, honour, 
and decency, for mere temporary party objects, that we 
cannot look upon them now without a shudder. Fox 
was assailed in this journal as if he were a highwayman. 
His peaceful retirement at St. Anne’s Hill was invaded 
with vulgar jibes, and unintelligible buffoonery ; Coleridge, 
Lamb, and others were attacked with extravagant personal 
hostility ;* and there was not an individual distinguished 
by respectability of character in the ranks of the Reformers, 
who was not mercilessly tarred and feathered the mo- 
ment he ventured into public. Such was literally the 
‘© Weekly Anti-Jacobin ;” but time, which has bestowed 
so much celebrity upon it, has also made an equitable dis- 
tinction in the verdict. ‘The scurrility which, at the mo- 
ment of publication, stung the town to madness, has long 
since lost all powcr of exciting attention; it sank into 
oblivion with its subjects, the wonder and contempt of a 
day. The prose papers, written in the ferocious vein 
of the Jacobins, whose criminalities they scourged, are 
gone down into darkness, and nothing has survived 
of the “ Anti-Jacobin” but its etherial spirit, in 
the shape of its poetical burlesques and jeux d’esprit. 
That spirit was animated by Mr. Canning. His respon- 
sibility was always understood to be confined to the 

* Coleridge was stated by these calumniators to have been dishonoured 
at Cambridge, for preaching Deism, at a time when, he tells us, he was 
absolutely decried as a bigot by the proselytes of the “ French philoso- 
phy,” for his ardour in the defence of Christianity. The “ Anti-Jacobin” 
also accused him of having abandoned his native country, and deserted 
his wife and children. “Is it surprising,” exclaims Coleridge, “ that 
many good men remained longer than perhaps they otherwise would 
have done, adverse to a party which encouraged and openly re- 


warded the authors of such atrocious calumnies?”—‘“ Biographia Lite- 
raria,” i., 17. 
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airy and sportive articles, for he cannot be suspected of 
having intermeddled with the lower necessities of the 
work. It is to his contributions, assisted by his personal 
friends, that the ‘* Anti-Jacobin” is indebted for beimg 
still remembered and talked of ; and some of them-—not 
all—are worthy of the distinction.* 

As long as the English language lasts, ‘“‘ The Friend of 
Humanity, and the Needy Knife-Grinder ” will last too. 
This is monumental brass of the true metal. The irony is 
exquisite, and, which cannot be always said in such cases, 
just. It ridicules at once the Sapphics and the politics of 
Southey, who was just getting into notoriety for the 
extravagance of his tenets under both heads. No man 
ever out-Heroded Herod with such verse or such doctrines. 
At that time he was violently democratic, for the reader 
need not be reminded that Southey, like Titian, began in 
one style and ended in another. No two Titian- Venuses 
can afford a more instructive contrast than Wat Tyler and 
the Book of the Church. But let that rest—for it isa 
compensation to know that Southey’s genius was as 
versatile as his faith. 

In the creed of the day, every mich man was an op- 
pressor and every poor man a martyr. All such genera- 
lisations are fair game for the satirist, who pushes the ar- 
gument to its extremity in the case of the Knife-grinder. 
He supposes that ‘a human being in the lowest state of 
penury and distress is a treasure to a reasoner of this cast,” 


and that he “ refrains from relieving the object of his 


* There was an attempt made to revive the “ Anti-Jacobin” in 1827; 
and, strange to say, the venom of the work was concentrated on Mr. 
Canning himself! It was called, unfortunately for the foolish specu~ 
lators, the “ New Anti-Jacobin,” which suggested comparisons not 
particularly favourable to its reception. Besides, there were us longer 
any Jacobins to fall foul of, and so the project perished. 
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compassionate contemplation, well knowing that every 
diminution from the general mass of human misery must 
proportionably diminish the force of his argument.” The 
colloquy in which this philanthropic principle is illus- 
trated possesses Immortal merit as a piece of imitative ver- 
sification; showing Mr. Southey’s Sapphics in all their va- 
rieties, from the dancing rhythm with its fine swing of 
melody to the break down into flat ambling prose. As 
this poem may be considered Mr. Canning’s chef-d’caeuvre in 
this way, and is now rarely to be fallen in with, it is inserted 
here. But in order to quicken the enjoyment of its skilful 
wit, it 1s preceded by a specimen of Southey’s Sap- 
phics duly accentuated, as it was introduced by the author 
in the ‘‘ Anti-Jacobin.” 

“ Cold was thé night wind: drifting fast thé snows fell, 

Wide wére thé downs, and shéltérléss ind nakéd : 
When 4 poor wand ’rér striiggléd on hér joirnéy 
Wéary ind waysore.”” 
THE FRIEND OF HUMANITY AND THE KNIFE-GRINDER. 

‘¢ Needy Knife-grinder! whither are you going ? 

Rough is the road, your wheel is out of order— 

Bleak blows the blast ;—your hat has got a hole in’t, 


So have your breeches ! 


“Weary knife-grinder! little think the proud ones, 

‘Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike- 

-road, what hard work ’tis erying all day, ‘ Knives and 
Scissars to grind O? 


“‘ Teli me, Knife-grinder, how came you to grind knives? 
Did some rich man tyrannically use you? 
Was it the squire? or parson of the parish ; 

Or the attorney? 


“ ‘Was it the squire, for killing of his game? or 

Covetous parson, for his tithes distraining ? 

Or roguish lawyer, made you lose your little 
Allin a lawsuit ? 
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(“* Have you notread the‘ Rights of Man,’ by Tom Paine?) 

Drops of compassion tremble on my eyelids, 

Ready to fall, as soon as you have told your 
Pitiful story.” 


K NIFE-GRINDER. 
* Story! God bless you! I have none to tell, Sir, 
Only last night a-drinking at the Chequers, 
This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, were 
Torn in a scuffle. 


““ Constables came up for to take me into 

Custody ; they took me before the justice ; 

Justice Oldmixon put mein the parish- 
-stocks for a vagrant. 


“J should be glad to drink your Honour’s health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence; 
But for my part, I never love to meddle 

With politics, sir.” 


FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 
“‘ I give thee sixpence! I will see thee damn’d first— 
Wretch! whom no sense of wrong’s can rouse to vengeance ; 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 


Spiritless outcast !” 


Kicks the knife-grinder, overturns his wheel, and exit in a 
transport of republican enthusiasm and universal philanthropy. 


The dactylics also came in for a fling in some lines 
which are described as ‘‘ the quintescence of all the dac- 
tylics that ever were or ever will be written.” 

“ Sorely thy dactylics lag on uneven feet ; 

Slow is the syllable which thou wouldst urge to speed, 

Lame and overburthened, and ‘screaming its wretchedness!’”” 

An “ Elegy on Jean Bon St. André,” a French repub- 
lican, who was put to death by the Dey of Algiers, and 
an inscription for the cell of Mrs. Browning, the ’prenticide, 
a parody on Southey’s inscription for the cell of Marten 
the regicide, are also attributed to Mr. Canning, although 
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the exclusive right in them is said not to be vested in him. 
Indeed, all the poems im the ‘* Anti-Jacobin” are sup- 
posed to be the common property of a joint-stock com- 
pany of wits; a circumstance to which the inequality so 
remarkable in most of them must be ascribed. 

Various scattered touches seem to indicate a more bril- 
liant source than the rest, and are likely on that account 
to be assigned to Canning as the most celebrated of the 
contributors. It is also known that he was the largest 
contributor, and for that reason, if there were no better, 
he has the best right to the advantage of the doubt. 
The prisoner’s song in the ‘ Rovers,” and parts of the 
dialogue of that capital satire on the German drama; 
snatches here and there of the ‘‘ Loves of the Triangles” 
(which is too laboured, as a whole, to have sprung from 
Canning); and some of the best lines in the ‘* Progress of 
Man;” come within this speculation. 

No authentic edition of Mr. Canning’s poems has ever 
been published. He did not write much verse, and that 
which he did write was either intended merely pour 
Voccasion, or was too slight for the purposes of a col- 
lection. His early pieces—of which some specimens are 
published in this volume for the first time—were dis- 
persed in MS., and never resumed by the author, who 
would probably have been sufficiently unwilling to see 
them drawn out from their private depositarics. Poetry 
seems to have been rather a toil than a pleasure to him, 
if we may judge from the scantiness of his productions in 
this way, and the severity with which they are finished. 
It was only when some happy inspiration came that he 
cared to throw the thought into the shape of verse, and, 
even then it was too brief and subtle to reward him for the 
trouble it gave. He had too large a critical faculty, and 
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too small a creative power, to have been a great poet. But 
why should we look for miracles? Who wonders that 
Demosthenes could not write odes like Horace? 

in endeavouring to trace through private channels any 
fragments of his poetry that may yet chance to survive, it 
is very tantalising to find odds and ends of numerous 
pieces (the originals of which are probably lost), carried 
away in fleeting memories here and there, with only enough 
of accuracy to make us impatient to get the remainder, and 
always accompanied by an assurance, that what is forgotten 
was so much better than what is remembered! Mr. 
Canning wrote a great number of political pieces, 
now destroyed or irrecoverable. Lady Hester Stanhope 
speaks of some verses he wrote on Mr. Pitt, in which he 
compared him to a chained eagle, and which were so 
“* fine” that Lord Temple wanted to steal them, and ac- 
tually ran off with them into the street without his hat, 
but was pursued and captured, and so the verses were re- 
stored; this is all we hear about them. Mr. Canning seems 
to have been very careless of his rhymes, and not only to 
have cast most of them heedlessly upon the waters, but to 
have cast off many of them anonymously. 

Notwithstanding, however, that he took so little pains 
to establish his authorship of the pieces he really did write, 
other people have been at considerable trouble to confer 
upon him the authorship of pieces which he certainly did 
not write. One of the most conspicuous instances is that 
of a clever jeu-d’esprit, which appeared shortly after the 
battle of Waterloo, entitled ‘‘ An Epitaph on the Marquis of 
Anglesea’s Leg.” This was suspected to have been written 
by Mr. Canning, and not only went the round of the 
newspapers, but was actually transferred to the pages of 
a biography, which appeared after his death, where he was 
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announced as the author, with this very grave rebuke for 
the bad taste of jesting on such a subject: “Some 
minds,” says the writer, ‘are so constituted, that they 
throw an air of pleasantry over the most serious misfortune, 
and extract from pain itself the jest of the bon mot!” 
But this epitaph thus authoritatively asserted to be the 
production of Mr. Canning, was written by a gentleman 
well known in the world of literature and the public 
journals,* 

The “ Loves of the Triangles” is also given to him in 
a Paris edition of his poems, although it is one of the 
composite pieces of the “ Anti-Jacobin;” and other things 
are ascribed to him in various collections, of a no less 
apochryphal character. Beyond these productions, veri- 
table and spurious, nothing remains of Mr. Canning’s 
poetry to which any further reference need be made, 


except two or three pasquinades, which will be noticed mm 
the places to which they refer. 


* Mr. Thomas Gaspey, author of the “Life of Lord Cobham,” 


hoe Lollards,” “ George Godfrey,” and numerous works of fiction and 
tie. 


- 
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VI. 


THE DOWNWARD STRUGGLE OF THE WAR QUESTION. THE UNION WITH 
IRELAND. DISSOLUTION OF THE PITT MINISTRY. MRE. CANNING'S 
MARRIAGE. 


HITHERTO we haveseen, in Mr. Canning’s parliamentary 
career, little more than the close and watchful subtlety of 
the partisan. The statesman was yet to come. His early 
speeches, acute and brilliant upon small points, and disco- 
vering considerable ingenuity in the art of presenting a 
question in its most specious and favourable aspects, are 
deficient in grasp and largeness of purpose. The argu- 
ment 1s everywhere minute, -compact, clear—never com- 
prehensive; it is the dialectician, not the reasoner, who 
charms you so cunningly. We miss in these speeches all 
the great attributes for which he was afterwards famous— 
generalisation, intellectual beauty, and sustained eloquence ; 
but we have in them some minor qualities no less cha- 
racteristic—delicacy and refinement of diction, almost 
amounting to prudery, sentences of most musical structure, 
the happiest wit, the keenest sarcasm. 

The first great occasion on which he put forth hig 
powers, was that of Mr. Tierney’s motion, on the 11th 
of December, 1798, recommending negotiations for peace. 
The subject had been repeatedly before the House during 
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the last two years—two years so crowded with distracting 
events that it 1s wonderful how Mr. Canning kept silence. 

The activity of the opposition was unparalleled. No 
sooner was one motion overthrown by an overwhelming 
majority, than another was ready to fill its place. They 
seemed to acquire fresh vigour from defeat, and, like 
Antzus, to rebound from every fall with renewed elasticity. 
Ministers had scarcely an hour’s repose, and, if they slept at 
all, it must have been to fight Sheridan and Tierney over 
again in their dreams. That phalanx was awful to gaze 
upon, arrayed before the Treasury-benches in implacable 
hostility, and invincible resolution; and bringing forward 
night after night a succession of accusations against 
the government, which no conviction of numerical weak- 
ness could prevail upon them to abandon or abate. Motions 
for the impeachment of ministers; for addresses to remove 
them; declarations of distrust; and open charges of cor- 
ruption and perfidy, were of perpetual recurrence. Mo- 
tions for negotiations with France were proposed and 
thrown out, and re-proposed, and thrown out again, regu- 
larly every session. The question of Parliamentary Re- 
form was brought forward with the same uniform 
determination, and met the same invariable fate. And all 
this time incidents were occurring in doors and out of doors, 
which considerably heightened the flurry and dramatic in- 
terest of public affairs. Mr. Fox and his friends, wearied 
out by the hopelessness of making any impression on the 
government, seceded from their attendance at the House, 
for which Pitt’s frends blamed them severely; but, 
speedily returned again, for which Pitt’s friends blamed 
them still more. The French were victorious everywhere, 
and fresh taxes were laid on, including the income-tax, to 
a prodigious amount, to enable us to assist them to further 
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triumphs. ‘The discontents of the navy broke out in 2 
mutiny at the Nore. Ireland, goaded by ill-usage, 
plunged into a sanguinary rebellion; and Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Tiermey, having had a shght difference of opimon m 
the House of Commons, referred the dispute to Wimm- 
bledon Common, where they fought a duel on a Sunday 
morning, while divine service was going on in the church.* 

Throughout these agrtations Mr. Canning never spoke 
in Parhament, except to answer some question con- 
nected with his department, or to explain something m the 
absence of a minister. But 1t must not be forgotten that 
his official duties involved the heaviest and most re- 
sponsible functions of the administration; and that, 
however much he was wanted in the House of Commons, 
he was wanted still more in the Foreign Office. He had 
more than enough to do between Pitt and Lord Grenville, 
men. of totally opposite tempers. The icy haughtiness of 
Lord Grenville chilled even the premier, who was not 
very remarkable for warmth himself. ‘There was none 
of that freezing pride about Pitt which made the 
manners of Lord Grenville so oppressive to his inferiors. 
Pitt, habitually cold, was at least distinguished by a plain- 
ness and simplicity, which put the stranger at his ease. 


* Pitt, who had given the provocation, received Tierney’s shot and 
fired in the air. "Wilberforce was so shocked at this occurrence, that he 
gave notice of a motion about it, which he would have actually brought 
on if Pitt had not written him a private note to say that it would render 
his resignation inevitable.—“« Mherforce's Life,’’ ii., 282. Pitt’s want 
of religion was a source of great trouble to this good, importunate man. 
Whenever he went to any of Pitt’s parties, he used to come away quite 
in low spirits. “My heart,” says he, “has been moved by the society 
of my old friends at Pitt’s. Alas! alas! how sad to see them thought- 
less of their immortal souls; so wise, so acute. I hope I felt in some 
degree properly on the occasion and afterwards,” ii., 384. He dines at 
Dundas’s on Pitt's birthday, and declares that he cannot “ assimilate.” 
Lady Hester Stanhope says that Pitt was an infidel, and that the ac- 
count which Gifford gives of his death-bed is absolutely false. 
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Lord Grenville’s stately isolation, on the contrary, was 
inexplicable for a man in his situation. Windham 
said that he knew nobody, and that nobody knew him. 
It has been observed that his fime understanding 
redeemed his hauteur; but as fine understandings do not 
enter mto the details of daily official intercourse, and the 
hauteur generally does, it must be concluded that Mr. Can- 
ning had a task of no common difficulty in keeping his 
immediate chief, and the head of the government, on 
tolerable terms with each other. 

There was no novelty in Mr. Tierney’s motion. Similar 
motions had been thrown out over and over again. But 
circumstances were changed. Ministers, hunted down 
by the most persevering of oppositions, had been making 
secret attempts to bring about a negotiation for peace, 
although they publicly resisted every suggestion of that 
kind in both Houses of Parliament. Their argument was 
this—that peace or war lay in the province of the crown, 
and ought not to be interfered with by Parliament; and 
that it would be unwise to affirm any resolution on the 
subject of peace, until it had been first ascertained what 
prospect there was of obtaining just and honourable terms. 
With a view to discover the disposition of the Directory 
on this momentous question, they had taken sundry 
steps to sound that body, through Lord Malmesbury, 
and other agents in Switzerland, Paris, Lisle—all failing 
from the duplicity and over-reaching spirit with which 
they were conducted. 

It would be a wilful injustice, with the information 
before us which the lapse of years has permitted its pos- 
sessors to reveal, not to relieve Mr. Pitt from the exclu- 
sive responsibilities of these double-dealings. He was 
guilty, in the main, only of being a consenting party; but, 
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considering that he was prime minister, the guilt of 
yielding to a system of deception at such a moment was 
hardly less culpable than that of having originated it. 
Pitt was forced into acquiescence by Grenville, in whose 
department these delicate diplomacies lay. The inflexible, 
overbearing Whig insisted upon a peace, which he knew 
the French Directory would never grant. He never intended 
that the negotiations should end successfully. Pitt, on the 
contrary, was becoming every day more and more anxious 
for peace—having at last discovered the necessity for it— 
and would have effected it (Lord Malmesbury testifies that 
it could have been effected) but for the obstinacy of his 
unbending colleague. ‘It is the fault of the French,” 
says Canning, in a private letter to George Ellis, hinting 
at Pitt’s real disposition, ‘‘if they have not a peace as 
good as to terms as they can reasonably desire.* If 
Pitt could have ventured to risk an open difference with 
Grenville, the matter might have been settled in the 
usual way, by an imperative action in the cabinet; 
but he was not in a position to make or to betray a dis- 
agreement with his dictatorial allies. He could not afford 
it. This state of things placed Lord Malmesbury (then 
conducting the negotiation at Lisle)in a most painful 
situation. ‘* You must have perceived,” he observes, in a 
confidential communication to Mr. Canning, “that the 
instructions and opinions I get from the minister under 
whose orders I am bound to act, accord so little with the 
sentiments and intentions I heard expressed by the minister 
with whom I wish to act, that Iam placed in a very dis- 
agreeable dilemma.” But this was not the worst. It was 
not merely that he was required to act in a spirit averse 
to his inclinations and convictions, but averse to the object 
* « Diaries of Lord Malmesbury,” iii., 433. 
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which he was to pretend to promote. ‘The passage which 
unveils this fraud (divulging the true secret history of the 
failure) is remarkable. After stating that he had no 
objection to persevere steadily in pursuit of his object 
till it was either attained, or demonstrated to be unattain- 
able, so Jong as the original purpose with which he was 
commissioned, (for it seems that Lord Grenville broke his 
designs to him only by wary degrees) was to be sought with 
sincerity; he goes on: “ but if another opinion has been 
allowed to prevail—if the real end is to differ from. the 
ostensible one—and 1f Iam only to remain here, zn order 
to break off the negotiation creditably, and not to terminate 
at successfully, I then, instead of resigning my opinion, 
must resign my office.” 

Canning was the sole depository of this piece of state per- 
fidy. He stood between Pitt and Grenville, and between 
Malmesbury and both, and prevented the rupture, which, 
with less discretion, must have placed the government in 
a serious difficulty. ‘The country was indebted to his 
judgment, temper, and tact, that no worse consequences 
ensued from these dangerous confidences than the frustra- 
tion of the mission. But the management of the minis- 
terial intrigues greatly increased the harassing nature of 
his duties.* The only breaks of sunshine he appears to 
have enjoyed were in corresponding with his uncle Legh, 
or with his old friend George Ellis, who was attached to 
Lord Malmesbury’s embassy (a correspondence, however, 
which was so full of the subjects on which they were both 
engrossed, that it consisted of little else than French 
politics melted down into private disclosures) ; an occa- 


* Although he bore with Lord Grenville wonderfully to the end, 
winning the admiration of every body by his self-control, he several 
times contemplated a retreat from the Foreign-office, and once told 
Lord Malmesbury that he hoped to effect a change to the India Board. 


K 
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sional run down to Hollwood or Dropmore, or a stray 
half-hour of a morning with the Freres or the Lavingtons. 
His time was almost exclusively passed between his 
house in Spring Gardens (where Pitt used frequently to 
dine with him) and Downing Street. 

The period occupied by these negotiations was one of 
intense anxiety to the government. ‘‘ No messenger yet 
from Lisle,” writes Mr. Canning to a private friend. ‘It 
is an interval of anxiety and impatience, such as makes it 
impossible to think, speak, or write upon any other subject. 
I get up, go to bed, eat, drink, sleep, walk, ride, with 
nothing but the messenger in my head, and I hear nothing 
all day long, but ‘Well; not come yet? when will the 
messenger come, and what will he bring? Peace?” 
The fact was that, although for prudential motives 
they still maintained “ the fiery front of war” m the face 
of Europe, ministers (at least Pitt and those who originated 
the war) were secretly more desirous of peace than the 
opposition themselves.* 

To return to Mr. Tierney’s motion. The main points on 
which he rested were these: that the European confederacy 
against France was already, to all intents and purposes, 
broken up, that we could no longer pursue the war with 


* During the difficulties and delays which arose throughout these 
negotiations, Lord Grenville suspected Pitt of getting up opinions out 
of doors and in the newspapers, to fortify himself in the cabinet; and in 
order to tie up his tongue, he got aresolution passed pledging the cabinet 
to secrecy respecting these matters. To Canning and Hammond were 
confided the duty of opening and answering the despatches, and none 
but the copies made by Hammond, who wrote an abominable hand, 
‘were shown to the subaltern ministers, hoping that they would not 
take the trouble to decipher them. See the “ Malmesbury Diaries.” Such 
was the mystery observed respecting Lord Maimesbury’s negotiation, 
that the whole cabinet, with the exception of Pitt and Grenville, were 
kept in the dark about his despatches; and he was obliged to prepare 
one for general purposes, besides his special despatch to Lord Grenville. 
The most secret revelations, however, intended neither for the public nor 
the minister, came out in the private letters to Canning, who was the 
recipient of the complaints and contentions on all sides. 
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the remotest hope of driving back France to her ancient 
limits; that in six years we had increased our debt by 
one hundred and fifty millions, adding eight millions to 
our annual burdens (a sum equal to our entire expenditure 
when George III. ascended the throne); and that our 
domestic situation, with the Habeas Corpus Act suspended, 
Treland in rebellion, and enormous establishments to 
support, rendered it imperative upon us to leave Europe 
to herself, and look to our own interests at last. As to 
the objection that the crown alone had the undoubted 
power of making war or peace; he balanced it by the 
constitutional right of the Commons to grant or refuse 
the supplies. ‘The speech was sensible and to the purpose, 
but languid and ineffective, and deficient in the caustic 
acerbity which usually distinguished Mr. Tierney. No 
great wonder—the subject was thread-bare, and every 
body knew its agitation to be a mere waste of lungs. 

Mr. Canning rose to reply, and delivered a speech which 
for compass of reasoning, and masterly elocution, might 
well have drawn an expression of admiration from Mr. 
Pitt. This magnificent display of eloquence fairly 
electrified the House—the previous dullness disappeared 
—members crowded, in—and the orator held the senate 
suspended in wonder and delight. It is not too much to 
say of this speech, that it 1s one of the greatest—in some 
respects the most complete, that was delivered on the 
ministerial side in reference to the war. We had at that 
time, too, passed out of the mere abstract question: it was 
no longer speculation; experience had thrown unexpected 
lights upon the subject ; we had tested our strength 
through triumphs and reverses; we had tested our alliances 
also, and found some of them frail, selfish, and cowardly; 
Austria and Prussia had at different times made peace 
: K 2 
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with France, in violation of their engagements with us; 
Spain, Holland, and Sardinia, were overawed by the 
arms of the republic; our situation was no longer the 
same as when we commenced the crusade, and that which 
was at first a question of policy, open to doubts and diffi- 
culties, had now become a point of honour with ministers 
—a calculation in which they were to strike the balance 
between glory and shame. 

Mr. Canning’s reply was the best argument for the 
prosecution of the war which could be built upon this 
altered state of things. The defection of allies was only 
an additional reason, if any were wanted, for the observ- 
ance of good faith towards those who still remained true 
to their engagements; and the wanton horrors which 
everywhere tracked the progress of the French arms, 
furnished another reason for pursuing hostilities, until 
such a peace could be effected as should repose upon a 
basis wide enough to include and indemnify all interests. 
A separate peace for England would be imadequate for 
this purpose. The war was European—the settlement 
must be European too. 

The ingenuity of this view of the case consisted in 
assuming a chivalric motive for not doing a very hazardous 
thing. ‘The opposition wanted ministers to enter into a 
separate peace with France, without reference to the 
situation or prospects of other powers. That circumstances 
would have justified such a course, was perfectly true; at 
least true to the extent of supplying undeniable pre- 
cedents. But the contingencies of a separate peace were 
more dangeroug, than the war itself. In the first place, it 
would have been impossible to obtain singly as good an 
arrangement as if the united powers coalesced in their 
demands; and, in the second place, if it could be obtained, 
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it would have been impossible to render it secure. In the 
last place, it was quite certain that the moment we retired 
from the field, France, relieved of her most formidable 
adversary, would overrun the continent, and ultimately 
compel us to the defence, at a great disadvantage, of 
whatever rights we might have acquired by such a treaty. 
There were, therefore, many prudential reasons for keeping 
together as long as we could the elements of resistance, 
even at the risk of prolonging the war indefinitely. Mr. 
Canning was careful not to betray to the world—especially 
to the republic—the fact that his real motive for continuing 
the war was the impossibility of establishing a safe and 
honourable peace; he put it upon higher and more popular 
grounds—the alliances by which we were still bound, and 
the duty imposed upon us, as the guardians of freedom 
and civilisation, to succour and redress the countries 
which were trodden down by the hoofs of French des- 
potism. This sort of appeal to the integrity and humanity 
of England never failed; but it was enforced on this 
occasion with such power, that it roused the country into 
a fit of enthusiasm. 

Ministers had latterly spoken of the deliverance of 
Europe (referring to the superfluous atrocities of the 
French) as the purpose to which they directed their efforts; 
but Mr. Tierney rejected the expression with ridicule, as 
conveying no determinate idea whatever. Mr. Canning’s 
exposition of its meaning is one of the happiest passages 
in the speech. Its effect on the public mind was extraor- 
dinary. It served as a text for every body who declaimed 
about the war, and converted many to that side of the 
question who had never before been brought to consider 
so closely the magnitude of the French aggressions. 


“I cannot undertake to answer for other gentlemen’s powers 
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of comprehension. The map of Europe is before them. F 
can only say that I do not admire that man’s intellects, and E 
do not envy that man’s feelings, who can look over that map 
without gathering some notion of what is meant by the deliver- 
ance of Europe. I do not envy that man’s feelings who can 
behold the sufferings of Switzerland, and who derives from 
that sight no idea of what is meant by the deliverance of 
Europe. I do not envy the feelings of that man who can look 
without emotion at Italy—plundered, insulted, trampled upon, 
exhausted, covered with ridicule, and horror, and devastation ; 
who can look at all this, and be at a loss to guess what is meant 
by the deliverance of Europe? As little do I envy the feelings 
of that man who can view the people of the Netherlands driven 
into insurrection and struggling for their freedom against the 
heavy hand of a merciless tyranny, without entertaining any 
suspicion of what may be the sense of the word deliverance. 
Does such a man contemplate Holland groaning under arbi- 
trary oppressions and exactions ? Does he turn his eyes to Spain 
trembling at the nod of a foreign master ? and does the word 
deliverance still sound unintelligibly in his ears? Has he heard 
of the rescue and salvation of Naples, by the appearance and the 
triumphs of the British fleet? Does he know that the monarchy 
of Naples maintains its existence at the sword’s point ? And 
is his understanding, is his heart, still impenetrable to the 
sense and meaning of the deliverance of Europe ?” 


It seemed as if people had no suspicion of the 
extent of the French conquests, or as if they could not 
realise the idea of the carnage and oppression by which 
they were accompanied, until this picture—so crowded, 
yet so distinct,—was thus brought suddenly before them. 
Then the whole terrible truth became apparent, and then, 
for the first time, they began to comprehend the shape 
which this question of war was taking under the influence 
of such events. The forced alliances, or cowering submis- 
sions, into which the French compelled the weaker states 
to enter, were scarcely less dreadful to bear than the 
sacking of towns, the violation of women, and the other 
barbarities which descended upon such as had the heroism 
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tp resist; so that even the fmendship of the Directory was 
as fatal as its enmity—-another reason against being too 
eager about peace. All this was touched upon with 
striking effect by Mr. Canning in his allusion to the allies 
ef France, especially the Cisalpine Republic, upon whom 
she was making experiments in the theory of government; 
and Sardinia, whom she had reduced to a mere mockery 
of a kingdom. ‘The description of the position of the 
King of Sardinia is a masterly piece of history-painting. 

“ By what ties of gratitude is the King of Sardinia bound 
to his ally? The King of Sardinia, it is true, has not yet 
been precipitated from his throne; but he sits there with 
the sword of a French garrison suspended above his head. He 
retains indeed the style and title of king ; but there is a French 
general to be viceroy over him. A prisoner in his own capital, 
surrounded by the spies and agents, and hemmed in by 
the arms of the Directory; compelled to dismiss from his 
councils and his presence all those of his servants who were 
most attached to his person, and most zealous for his interests ; 
compelled to preach daily to his people the mortifying and 
degrading lesson of that patience and humility of which he is 
himself a melancholy example, to excuse and extenuate the 
insults offered by his allies to his subjects ; to repress, even by 
force, the resentment of his subjects against his allies. Is this 
@ situation in which the King of Sardinia can be supposed to 
derive comfort from the alliance of France, and repay it with 
thankfulness ? Would he not, even if this were to be the 
extent of his suffering and degradation ; would he not, if he 
inherits the spirit of his great ancestors, if their blood flows in 
his veins; would he not seize, even at the risk of his crown 
and of his life, any opportunity that might be afforded him, to 
emancipate himself from a connexion so burdensome, to 


shake off the weight of a friendship so intolerable.” 
The Cisalpine Republic, shuddering under the hands of 
the operator, is equally forcible. 


‘“‘ Are we to look for attachment in the Cisalpine Republic, 
whom, in preference to the others, France appears to have 
selected as a living subject for her experiments in political 
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anatomy ; whom she has delivered up tied and bound, t 
series of butchering, bungling, philosophical professors, to 
distort and mangle, and lop, and stretch its limbs into all sorts 
of fantastical shapes, and to hunt through its palpitating 
frame the vital principle of republicanism.” 


This speech established Mr. Canning’s reputation. It 
placed him in the highest rank of parliamentary orators, 
and the few who were close enough to observe accurately 
now began to look to him as one who promised at no 
remote day to take a lead amongst our statesmen. Others, 
of the class which is always jealous of rising men, could 
not conceal their vexation at his success. A contemporary 
meets him at dinner about this time, and exclaims, ‘* What 
envy I saw of him universally.” We learn also that when 
he used to get up in the House, Grey, Tierney, and others. 
generally went out. The Whigs, of course, disliked him; 
but the feeling was not confined to them. The Tories 
were incensed at the favour bestowed on him by Pitt; they 
used to sa¥ that Pitt encouraged him too much, and that 
he was too flippant and ambitious. The secret of all this. 
is penetrated at a glance. 

He spoke on other subjects during the sessions of 1799, 
and 1800; principally old topics reproduced in new 
shapes—the war question argued over again in new dis- 
guises. He made a speech in defence of bull-baiting,. 
which threw poor Wilberforce into an agony of distress; 
but ‘“‘ to do him justice,” says the good man, “ when F 
showed him an account of the cruelties that were practised, 
he was quite ashamed of himself !”* Canning had too much 
real regard for Wilberforce to be offended at his well-meant 
but rather officious advice. He would have dealt with most. 
other people under like circumstances, as he did with Cour- 
tenay in the debate on the suspension of the Habeas Corpus. 

* “ Life of Wilberforce,” ii., 866. 
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Act, when he told him “ to keep his humanity for Smith 
and Bains, his religion for Newgate, and his jokes for the 
hackney coachmen.” 

The only great questions to which he addressed himself 
during this period, were the slave-trade, and the union 
with Ireland. ‘The former may be deferred for later con- 
sideration ;—but the latter, having led to the dismember- 
ment of Pitt’s administration, requires to be treated at 
some length. 

On the 22nd of January, 1799, Mr. Dundas brought 
down a message from his majesty, setting forth that our 
enemies were plotting the separation of Ireland from the 
rest of the kingdom, and recommending to Parliament 
the consideration of the most effectual means for defeating 
so heinous a design, and for improving and perpetuating a 
connexion essential to the common security of the whole 
British empire. This message was vigorously debated 
both in England and Ireland, and ended in the Act of 
Union, which was finally passed in the following year. 

The first thing that must strike the mind of a foreigner 
upon opening this passage of our history is the curious 
fact, that England should never have thought of this act 
of incorporation before. It cannot fail to appear very sur- 
prising that upwards of six hundred years of settlement 
and possession, chequered by feuds that ought to have 
furnished significant hints, should have elapsed before the 
necessity of such a step—saying nothing about its 
wisdom—happened to strike the government of this 
° country.” And surprise will be worked up into wonder, 
‘“‘ with hair on end,” by the discovery that, within a 
century, Ireland had actually begged for this same legis- 
lative union as a boon, and had been refused!* England 

* The English Parliament had so frequently over-ruled the de- 
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was always smitten with suspicion and indecision im her 
dealings with Ireland, acting as one would do who was 
making bargains: with an usurer: always afraid of ap- 
pearing too hberal—always afraid of bidding for the 
affections of the people, in the apprehension of raising 
their terms—always withholding what they asked for, 
"thinking there must be some sinister design in it—and 
always forcing upon them what they abhorred, for the 
same excellent reason. 

The consequence was, that as she would not hear of a 
union when the Irish wanted it; so when she saw fit, for 
her own safety, to seek it, the Irish refused their consent: 
the common fate of all legislation that waits upon ne- 
cessity. An act that might have been performed with 
grace, was at last effected by fraud and violence; and: 
instead of being carried with the good-will of the people, 
was forced upon them by bribes and bayonets. 

The policy invariably applied to Ireland was the policy 
of fear. Nothing in the way of justice was ever done to 
the country, unless there happened to be a pressure of 
some kind which rendered it also a matter of prudence. 
The experiment of justice, for its own sake, was never yet 
tried upon Ireland; whenever justice did chance to take 
that direction, it was for the sake of England. There was 
some fear of disturbances at home, some suspicion of a 


cisions of the Irish Parliament, that in 1707 the Irish Commons 
made a proposal, in an address to the queen, for a legislative union 
between the two countries ; and this proposal the English government 
treated with scorn. Upwards of four hundred years before, so strong - 
was the desire of the Irish to participate in the advantages of the 
English government, that they offered to pay for permission to live 
under the English law ; but although the king was well disposed to 
favour so rational a request, his intentions were intercepted and 
frustrated by the English lords settled in Ireland. They thought it 
was their interest to keep the two races apart, and laboured hard 
for that end, and it must be admitted, succeeded to admiration. 
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descent from abroad, some want to be supplied—money or 
soldiers—and then Ireland was sure to be smiled upon by 
British justice, but never till then. On the other hand, 
when England was prosperous and secure, Ireland was 
coerced; her conflicting interests set up against each other, 
her wrongs re-opened, her prejudices excited, her old 
animosities exasperated anew, and every means resorted 
to, through the intricate machinery of bad govern~- 
ment, to break her spirit and repress her advance- 
ment. Jt was not an idle figure of speech by which 
Grattan described these crimes of choice and virtues of 
necessity, when he said, that ‘‘ England’s weakness was 
Treland’s strength.’* 

This is an old story. But it is a true story, never- 
theless, and must be heard for its truth, as well as for 
its intimate bearing upon things as they are. Indeed, 
the Past cannot be divorced from the Present and the 
Future of Ireland. Unhappily for all parties, there can 
be no oblivion of bitter memories which are still kept alive 
in their visible effects. ‘That which we see in Ireland to 
this day is not a new birth of human folly, but the 
direct consequence of acts which were done in Ireland in 
former days. ‘‘ Let by-gones be by-gones” will not hold 
here. The connexion between existing evils and conti- 
nuous misrule is that of cause and effect; and it is 
impossible to legislate for evils of this nature, without a 
complete knowledge of their lineage. 

Yet there are people—hundreds of thousands on this 
side of the channel—who donot believe one word of this old 
story; who regard it as a mere raw-head and bloody-bones. 
People who judge of Ireland from passing manifestations 
and. first impressions, who see thesocial ruin plainly enough, 


* Speech on moving an Address to the Crown, 1782. 
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but throw it all upon the want of nationality, of energy, 
of any vhing and every thing, in the Irish themselves 
rather than upon England. They find it no easy matter 
to carry their imaginations back into the history of the 
past, and to conjure out of its dismal depths the ghastly 
bigotries that once ruled the realms of life, and swayed the 
courses of man. They cannot get out of the sunshine of 
the English homestead, fenced round by paternal institu- 
tions, and connect with it in any way the black 
midnight of the Irish hovel, and the children of famine 
who stalk about its unsightly heaps. They cannot com- 
prehend the existence of a political hypocrisy so monstrous 
as that which, creating free institutions with one hand, 
was no less actively employed in fomenting anarchy, and 
abetting despotism with the other. They do not see this 
going on now, in the old wholesale bare-faced way :—they 
do not believe, therefore, that it ever did go on. If you 
relate to them particular facts, well attested, of singular 
tyrannies—such as that of giving rewards for shooting an 
Irishman, instead of hanging the perpetrator as we should 
now do; or of making the nurtwie of an English infant by 
an Irish nurse high treason by law;* they will treat 
them as they would ghost-stories, which you may believe 
if you are fool enough to put any faith in such absurdities, 
but which they have rather too much sense to swallow. 
Nine-tenths of the people of England are ignorant of 
the demoralising atrocities which have been inflicted in 
their name, upon Ireland; and the remaining tenth do not 
believe in them. The only comfort to be extracted from 
this is, that it is creditable to the humanity of to-day to 
disbelieve in the inhumanity of yesterday; and that there 


See “ Davis's Tracts’— Plowden. 
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is, consequently, some hope that it will act better to- 
MOITOW. | 

The Englishman of to-day sees in Ireland the sister 
Cinderella (in her servitude) of the British islands, and 
thinks that it is her own fault she should be sucha thank- 
less drudge. He sees her in serge and coarse stockings 
{or none); while her more fortunate sisters are flaunting 
in lace and satin; and attributes all to sloth and poverty 
of spirit. He has not witnessed the slow harassing unin- 
termitting process of domestic slavery, by which she has 
been reduced to this; he only sees the miseries of her 
condition, and satisfies his sense of justice by blaming her 
who suffers them. He sees in Ireland, fine harbours and no 
ships; spacious docks, grand custom-houses, and no com- 
merce; a region proverbial for fertility, and a starving 
population. He thinks that these anomalies must be the 
fault of the people themselves; as if that, were it true, 
would not be the greatest anomaly of all! 

To suppose that any race of human beings would vo- 
luntarily starve in the midst of plenty; go voluntarily half- 
clad, in the midst of their own wool; wilfully he down to 
sleep on stones and dream of devouring them, when they 
might have pillows and visions of roast pig if they would; 
is a stretch of fancy that considerably transcends even the 
poetical faculty of the Insh themselves. 

There is no country in the world which exhibits in its 
actual condition, and in direct circumstances, possessing 
present power over that condition, such irresistible deduc- 
tions from historical facts as Ireland. Every person who 
has taken the trouble to investigate the subject has 
been compelled by the force of evidence to refer the evils 
under which Ireland labours, in the past and in the present, 
not to any incomprehensible waywardness in the people, 
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or mysterious malediction in the climate, but io a long 
course of blind misgovernment. The social disorgani- 
fation of sects and parties isa legacy of that misgovernment; 
the curse of absenteeism is a legacy of that misgovern- 
ment; the double curse of sub-letting and middlemen, a 
consequence flowing out of absenteeism and other causes, 
themselves the effects of misgovernment; want of profit- 
able employment, a consequence of want of capital, 
produced by this conspiracy of impoverishing circum- 
stances; low wages, thinly scattered at broken intervals, 
over some millions of working men, a consequence of 
scanty employment; periodical famine, periodical typhus, 
constant misery, constant complaint, constant outrage, 
hopelessness and indifference to life, the natural results of 
these complicated and ravelled grievances; all having 
their common source in an infatuated system of misgo- 
vernment; prolonged in defiance of experience, in defiance 
of justice, in defiance of the general safety. Whoever 
would discover the real causes of Irish anomalies, must 
look for them in Insh history; and it is because the in- 
fluences of time are thrown out of the calculation, that 
some people are eternally disappomted at not finding 
temporary and special remedies panaceatic in their effects. 
' These are the class of people, ignorant of her history, and 
of its action upon passing events, who are always so ready 
to throw up Ireland asa confounded bore and a hopeless 
case; and who think that the best thing that could happen 
to her, would be just to sink her under water for four- 
and-twenty hours.* 


The historical origin of Imsh evils has been acknow- 


* It is a strange thing, and somewhat awful to think of, that poor 
Sir Joseph Yorke, who made use of this wild observation, was 
drowned in the Southampton Water. 
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ledged by every politician who understood the problem 
involved in them. ‘ It is impossible,” observes a recent 
waiter of great intelligence, ‘‘ to form a fair and impartial 
jadgment on Inish affairs, or to arrive at sound conclusions 
upon present political questions, without knowing and 
keeping studiously in view the whole course of Irish his- 
tory.”* Mr. Pitt bore testimony to the chronic character 
of the disease, when he stated in the debate on the Union 
that for one hundred years England had pursued a nar- 
row, jealous, and selfish policy towards Ireland; although he 
might have extended his range a little further, like Bushe, 
who declared, that for centuries Great Britain had kept 
Ireland down, shackled her commerce, paralysed her ex- 
ertions, despised her character, and ridiculed her preten- 
sions to any privileges, commercial or constitutional ; 
‘she never conceded a point to you,” said that brilhant 
orator, on the floor of the Irish House of Commons, when 
this question of the Union came before it, ‘‘ she never 
conceded a point to you which she could avoid, or granted 
a favour which was not reluctantly distilled.” 

But the Union was to atone for all past mischiefs, and 
to prevent the recurrence of new ones, by drawing Ireland 
into such close connexion with England, as to identify 
their interests. This was the avowed purpose, and, if 
is charitable to hope, the real desire of Pitt. Unfortn- 
nately, something more was required to crown this 
union with the desiderated felicity, than the mere cere- 
mony of pronouncing the bans. 

There was scarcely any thing in common between the 
two countries. The bulk of the Irish even spoke a dif- 
ferent language.+ On the one side was prosperity, on 


* “« Past and Present Policy of England towards Ireland,” p. 14. 
¢ See “Ireland—Past and Present,” a pamphlet published in 
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the other wretchedness, inherited generation after gene- 
tation, and leaving its impress, mental and physical, be- 
hind. With the English, the sense of security in wrongs; 
with the Irish, the rankling feeling of wrongs suffered and 
unappeased. ‘There were different meanings attached to 
the same things in the two countries—different manners, 
different habits, growing out of circumstances as con- 
trasted as jocund Plenty and haggard Want. In England 
there was a public opinion, which restrained the power- 
ful within the limits of defined rights; in Ireland, there 
was no public opinion, 1t was extinguished under an inde- 
finite ascendancy. ‘That which was in England a source 
of pride—her bold peasantry—was in Ireland a source of 
shame. In England, men were protected by the law; in 
Ireland, the law was either not executed at all, or used 
only asan agent of terror. ‘These things, and a thousand 
more, were to be reconciled by Act of Parlament. 

But this was not all. The people had been divided 
amongst and against themselves, and they were to be 
blended into one. Various conflicting castes were to lie 
down together in amity under the roof-tree leaves of this 
Act of Parliament. ‘There was the English settler, who had 
never yet mixed himself up with the Inshry, and who, to all 
intents and purposes, inhabited a Paradise of the Pale of his 
own; there was the settler who, through intermarriage and 
other commerce with the natives, stood mid-way in the 
shadows of the two camps, and hardly knew to which he 


Dublin in 1808. This pamphlet excited considerable atten- 
tion at the time from its terse and glittering style, and the 
apparent impartiality with which it heldthe scales of party. But, 
like most specimens of medium politics, it left all the vexed ques- 
tions exactly where it found them. The most interesting point 
about the brochure is that, although never avowed, it was the first 
political production of the Right Honourable John Wilson Croker. 
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belonged ; then there was the pure Catholic, who had never 
mingled with the Sassenach, and who represented in its 
integrity the sentiment of national resentment; the waver- 
ing Catholic, who was fluctuating between his interests 
and his conscience; and the reprobate Catholic, who had 
already gone over to Protestantism and sinecures, with a 
mental reservation which rendered him as dangerous to 
his new profession, as he had already been faithless to 
his old one;—and all these discords were to be reduced to 
harmony by Act of Parliament. 

It may be added that the situation of the Catholics at 
this crisis was calculated to kindle novel jealousies, and 
to furnish peculiar pretences tor depriving this measure 
of all its healing and conciliatory properties. They had 
recently obtained certain ameliorations of the Penal Code, 
and one of the inducements held out to them for agreeing 
to the Union was, that it would facilitate the repeal of 
the remainder. Now this reason, so tempting and plausible 
on the one side, was the most unfortunate that could be 
resorted to on the other. It wounded the Protestants on 
the most tender point—it suggested the only conceivable 
ground on which they could seek or discover a pretext for 
opposing the Union, which in all other respects was quite 
consonant with their English sympathies. There was 
nothing which the Insh Protestants were not ready to 
sacrifice rather than consent to the relief of the Catholics. 
It was not merely that they hated Popery intrinsically, 
but because every diminution of the thraldom under 
which it groaned, would have been a deduction from 
their own ascendancy. And whoever is learned in Irish 
history, and knows what that terrible Protestant ascend- 
ancy was in the fulness of its power, will be at no loss 
to understand why they who lived by the breath of its 
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nostrils, should have been so reluctant to grant the 
mnallest fraction of human freedom to the Papists. And 
this ascendancy, haughty from long impunity, and formid- 
able from long possession, was now to be brought round 
to the support of a measure which indirectly menaced its 
very foundations. How was this to be accomplished ? 

Mr. Cooke, the Under-Secretary for Ireland, published 
& pamphlet to prove that the Union would be equally 
beneficial to both parties.* The argument was at least 
recommended by being thoroughly Insh. It fairly cut 
the ground from under its own feet. To the Protestants 
it offered this lure, that the Union was the only chance 
they had of resisting the claims of the Catholics, through 
the overwhelming influence and known character of the 
British Parliament ; while to the Catholics it declared that 
the only hope of emancipation lay in this same measure of 
Union which would release them from local tyranny, 
and facilitate their admission into the British Constitu- 
tion.f 

It was plain, however, that subterfuges of this kind, 
like Macheath’s asides to his two mistresses to make them 
believe that he was in love with them both, could not 
deceive the vigilance of the country; and the Cabinet 
found it necessary to try more effective arguments. In 
short, they bought up both parties—the Catholics by 

* « Arguments for and against an Union between Great Britain and 
treland considered.” Dublin, 1798. 

jf Lord Castlereagh employed the same jesuitical reasoning in his 
speech on the Union, in the Irish House of Commons, Feb. 5, 1800. 
«“ This measure is one,” he observed, “ that by uniting the Church Esta- 
blishments, and consolidating the legislatures of the empire, puts an end 
to religious jealousy, and removes the possibility of separation. It is 
one which places the great question, which has so long agitated the 
country, upon the broad principle of imperial policy, and dirests it of alt 
tts local difficulties.” This was the snare which entrapped the Catholics, 


eager to catch at any thing that promised to float them into the harbour 
of the constitution. 
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promises of emancipation,* the Protestants by peerages 
and places, strengthened in all instances of official de- 
pendence, by threats of dismissal. 

The fact was that the salvation of the Bntish Empire 
depended at this moment upon the Union, which was to 
be carried at any cost by fair means or foul. Pitt was not 
the minister to hesitate in such a juncture, and he had an 
agent in the person of Lord Castlereagh, who was ready to 
second him to the last extremity. The “ undertakers” of 
Ireland—the two or three families who were perched 
upon the apex of Protestant ascendancy, that imperium 
tz imperio which drove out Lord Fitzwilliam, controlled the 
law, and overawed the government itself—had only one 
vulnerable spot, and that spot was struck by Pitt. The sacri- 
fices were of incredible magnitude—sacrifices of geld, of 
honour, of character, of every thing that ordinarily renders 
life and station desirable to men of integrity; but the 
enemy was at the gates, and such sacrifices alone could 
save the country. 


The moment was ill chosen—but it had the excuse of 


* Some of the more sincere Protestants, who were perfectly guileless 
in their horror of contracting promises and engagements with the 
Catholics—clean-hearted men who lived up to the very letter of the 
Penal Code—were so shocked at the Machiavelian conduct of the govern- 
ment in this crisis, that they did not hesitate to complain of it openly. 
One of them, in a pamphlet, entitled “ Orange Vindicated,” (Dublin, 
1799,) reproves the government for holding out false hopes to the 
Catholics, and hints that such dishonest policy may cost them the alle- 
giance of their best friends. “I will conclude,” says this bold, good 
man, “by warning the government against a practice which has been 
too common amongst the parties of this country, namely, that of treating 
and parleying with the Catholics as a political body, and making 
stalking-horses of them and their claims, for the purpose of mutual 
embarrassment and veration. This weak and wicked policy feeds, and 
has fed, unjustifiable pretensions. This has been a sort of game ; but 
he nuge seria ducantin mala,” This worthy pamphleteer was evidently 
ignorant that this “sort of game,” of setting “ both your houses ” by the 
ears, had been the state policy of England towards Ireland from the very 
Deginning of their connexion. 
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being also inevitable. If the Union had been proposed in 
a season of peace and prosperity it would have been free 
from suspicion, and might have been consolidated with- 
out disgrace. But it followed upon the smoking 
track of a rebellion, and was forced upon the people. 
It was not a measure of deliberate benefit, but of sudden 
and violent expediency. Like all other Insh measures, 
which, however good in themselves, did not come recom- 
mended by their goodness, but, by their necessity, the 
Union was an exigency, not a concession—it was dictated 
by England’s difficulty, not for Ireland’s advantage. 
But it settled for ever the question which was then taking 
a palpable and menacing shape—namely, whether Ireland 
was to become British or French. 

Upon this question the Irish themselves never wavered. 
They havean instinctive antipathy to foreign connexions. 
But it was rapidly ceasing to be a matter of choice. They 
might at any time be overborne by events; and although 
no ccuntry can be reasonably expected to prefer a neigh- 
bourly despotism to a distant rule, there is no doubt, that 
the Irish would have borne much injustice from England, 
and did bear it, rather than suffer the intervention of 
strange hands between them. Had Ireland ever fallen 
under the dominion of France—should she ever be lost 
to England—it would not have been, it will not be, her 
own seeking. 

The expression of opinion in Ireland against the Union 
was universal and intense. ‘ Itis the most barefaced, un- 
disguised assault upon our honour, dignity and character, 
as a nation,and our liberties, as a people, that has yet 
been attempted,” said a Protestant writer, who belonging 
to neither extreme, represented the moderate and rational 
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of all parties.* One leading objection to the measure was, 
that it destroyed the independence of the country— 
another, that it violated the arrangement of 1782, by 
which that independence was guaranteed. Both objections 
were true—but the need was imperious, and they were 
overruled. 

It was said of Mr. Grattan by whom the freedom of 
Treland was achieved in 1782, that ‘he sat by its cradle 
—he followed its hearse.” The phrase depicts the feelings 
with which the Union was regarded. It was looked upon 
as the grave of Insh liberty. Yet, honestly carried out, 
a legislative Union would seem to be the natural issue of 
the relations in which the two countries stood towards 
each other. It is more reconcileable with the principles 
of natural justice that England and Ireland should be 
bound up under the same laws, the same government, and 
the same system of representation, than that there should 
be separation without independence, or connexion without 
the benefits of reciprocity. 

Whether the Union has been eo carried out, is a 
different consideration. 

In the management of the question, the worst feature of 
all was the use that was made of the recent rebellion. 
It was assumed as a pretext for hurrying forward the 
Union, before the people could give vent to the feelings 
it provoked. Yet there were not wanting persons who 
accused the government of having fomented the rebellion 
themselves for that very purpose. But the English cabinet, 
whatever final responsibility may attach to them, were 
hardly answerable for the hideous details of that insurrec- 
tion. The blood-guilt belonged to the Irish Executive 


* « Kirst Letter to a Noble Lord on the Subject of the Union.” Dublin, 
1799. 
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alone ; it was the furious spirit of implacable faction 
usurping the functions of authority. Pitt was ignorant 
af the iniquitous severity with which the general in- 
structions of the government were carried out in Ireland. 
He appears to have had no notion of the extent to whick 
the system of torture was prosecuted for the discovery of 
concealed arms, and when these atrocities came out in 
discussion, and Lord Clare attempted some sort of reply 
to the charge, without being able to deny it, “I shall 
never forget Pitt’s look,” says Wilberforce ; ‘‘he turned 
round to me with that high indignant stare which some- 
times marked his countenance, and walked out of the 
house.”* 

That the settlement of the Catholic claims was intended 
by Pitt to follow the Union is now matter of history. 
In private he was quite open on the subject—in public 
guarded as to details, but unequivocal as to the principle. 
He distinctly gave the Catholics to understand that he 
contemplated their emancipation as a consequence of the 
Union ; and he assured the Protestants that the concession 
would no longer be dangerous after the Catholics had 
become incorporated with the whole population of the 
empire. He won the Catholics by promises of equality, 
and wooed the Protestants by promising to swamp the 
Catholics. 

These views were illustrated by Mr. Canning in two 
speeches—the one on the king’s message in January 1799, 
the other on the address in April. He showed that the 
Popery code (as it was called) took its rise from the re 
jection by the Bnitish government of a proposal for am 
union from Ireland ; and that, the contrary course holding 


* “ Vife of Wilberforce,” ii., 327. 
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good, the adoption of an union would lead to the relax- 
ataon of that code. 

“If it was in consequence of the rejection of an union at a 
former period, that the laws against Popery «were enacted, it is 
fair to conclude that an union would render a similar code un~ 
necessary ; that an union would satisfy the friends of Protes- 
tant ascendancy, without passing laws against the Catholics, 
and without maintaining those which are yet in force.” 


It must be remembered that the treasury benches were 
nearly filled with Protestant ascendancy men, and it re- 
quired some tact to indicate to them that their bigotry 
should be in some sort respected ; and to convey at the 
same moment a little hope to the Catholics. The neces- 
sity of caution on this vital point was over-ruling ; for 
had the minister spoken out he would have roused into 
fury the prejudices of his supporters, and been compelled 
to abandon a measure upon which, as upon a thread, 
hung the existence of the government. In his second 
speech Mr. Canning again urged the same considerations, 
but still clothed in the most careful language. He showed 
that the Inish parliament, instead of losing something of 
its power by incorporation, would be better qualified to 
adjust the animosities arising out of religious differences, 
by being removed out of the reach and influence of every 
varying gust of popular frenzy. 

“Instead of being committed as a party, it becomes an im- 
partial judge of the conflict, when it is placed in a situation 
which enables it to weigh every claim with dispassionate calm- 
ness and dignity, to resist what may be extravagant without 
the appearance of severity, and concede to the Catholics what 
may remain to be conceded, without the appearance of intimi- 
dation, and without hazard to its own authority and power.” 

So far as ministerial Aznts at any time, or under any 
circumstances, can be considered binding, such passages 
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as these must be allowed to have been broad enough to 
pledge the administration to the Catholic question. Mr. 
Pitt thought so himself, although his ultra-tory friends 
thought differently. The greatest misfortune Mr. Pitt 
laboured under through his life (and his reputation after 
his death) was that of having friends—warm, enthusi- 
astic friends—who insisted upon worshipping him for 
opinions and intentions, which he not only never pro- 
fessed but earnestly disclaimed. It would be impossible, 
for instance, to conceive any set of notions more unlike 
Mr. Pitt’s, than the general run of the sentiments of the 
Pitt Club. ‘The members of that lively institution have 
made him responsible for principles so utterly at variance 
with his convictions, that Mr. Pitt, as some one said, 
could not with any decency dine at his own dinner.* 
Upon this question of emancipation, Mr. Pitt’s bio- 
grapher states, that ‘‘ no pledge or promise whatever was 
made by Mr. Pitt, or by his authority, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the Romanists of Ireland, that the few restric- 
tions under which they still laboured, and forming the 
only bars to a full participation of political power, should 
be removed, if they would give their consent to the 
Union.”+ The ttalcs are not Mr. Gifford’s; but they 
ought to have been. How scornfully such men look 
down upon the wrongs of others, from their heights of 
power and impunity! ‘These few restrictions, which ap- 
peared so contemptible to Mr. Gifford, were all sufficient, 


* It is only fair to observe, that the Pitt Club was not always so per- 
verse and intolerant. That section of the Tories who would have nothing 
to do with it at first, have since become its most zealous members ; not 
by conforming to the principles in celebration of which it was esta- 
blished, but by setting up a new set of principles in their place. The 
Pitt Club originally held liberal doctrines on some leading questions, 
especially Catholic Emancipation. 

¢ ‘‘Gifford’s Life of Pitt,’’ vi. 234. 
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nevertheless, to shake the tranquillity of every succeeding 
cabinet for thirty years; and to compel a confession at 
last, which must have thrown Mr. Gifford into fits, if 
he lived to witness it—that the government of the 
country could not be carried on till they were removed! 
Even then it was not the fault of ministers that the Pa- 
pist was let loose from his bonds. They would have kept 
him in chains if they could: but events pressed, and they 
were forced to choose between that old rank antipathy and 
a civil war. 

According to this authority, Mr. Pitt never encouraged 
the Catholics to expect that their political disabilities 
would be repealed, if they would consent to the Union. 

Mr. Pitt unquestionably possessed, in almost superna- 
tural perfection, the art of appearing to say a great deal, 
without saying anything. His wonderful fluency, when 
he had any point to seem to clear up, but really to con- 
fuse, had the effect of filling the ear without conveying 
one positive idea to the mind. Great was his skill in 
creating a dubious impression, which might be admitted 
or denied at convenience. He was so wonderfully safe 
in this way, and had such a miraculous gift of no-mean- 
ing, that Windham once said that ‘he verily believed 
Mr. Pitt could speak a king’s speech off-hand.” It must be 
allowed, therefore, that 1f any man could have successfully 
produced an universal conviction that he meant to doa 
certain thing, which he had not the slightest intention of 
doing, without committing himself to a single act or ex- 
pression that could ever be brought in evidence against 
him, Mr. Pitt was unquestionably that man. But as he 
could not have done so in this case without being guilty 
of an extraordinary and cruel stretch of duplicity, we 
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have to decide which is the more likely—that Mr. Pite 
acted in this perfidious spirit, or that Mr. Gifford’s state- 
ment is untrue. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Pitt held language calcu- 
lated to suggest and nourish such expectations in the 
Catholic mmd. There is no doubt that similar language 
was held by Canning, Dundas, Windham, and other 
recognised members and organs of the government. 
There is no doubt that these ministerial manifestoes, which 
were neither pledges nor promises, but something a thou- 
sand times more binding in honour and conscience, were 
actively circulated all over Ireland, and used as a decoy 
for the Catholics. If Mr. Pitt meant nothing by all this, 
but merely to carry his object—if he were ready to avail 
himself of the want of distinctness on this special point in 
his own speeches, or to repudiate, as lacking his sanction, 
the too much distinctness of others—it 1s clear that Mr. 
Pitt must have been a man of remarkable hardihood of a 
certain kind. But we prefer the other horn of the 
dilemma; and circumstances fortunately enable us to go 
just far enough to rescue Mr. Pitt from the ruinous friend. 
ship of his biographer. 

The Union was carried, and became the law of the land 
in 1801. The moment was now come for keeping faith 
with the Catholics. Mr. Pitt applied to his majesty, 
urged upon him the imperious necessity of adjusting these 
claims, and intimated the impossibility of remaining in 
effice unless his majesty empowered him to carry out the 
terms upon which he had been enabled to accomplish the 
Union. George TIL however was of opinion that the 
coronation oath was an eternal impediment to the royal 
areent; entreated Mr. Pitt not to urge him on that 
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point; and offered, as the story-books say, todo any thing 
for him, except emancipation, if he would -stay in office. 
Mr. Pitt resigned.” 

Nothing can be much clearer than this. Mr. Pitt re- 
sipned because he could not carry Catholic Emancipation. 
Now unless he acknowledged to himself (although it 
seems he never communicated his impressions to Mr. Gif- 
ford) that he had led the Catholics to agree to the Union, 
on the pledge or supposition that their disabilities should 
be removed, why should he resign upon that question ? 

The act of resignation was the only saving grace in the 
matter, for 1t 1s not to be concealed that Mr. Pitt ought to 
have ascertained his majesty’s opinions before. Nor will 
posterity believe that he was not already acquainted with 
them when he promulgated the scheme of the Union.f If 
the great measure was a great hypocrisy, it was not because 
he did not deceive the Catholics by false promises, but 
because he deluded them by promises which he knew at 


* See a correspondence between the king, Mr. Pitt, and Lord Kenyon, 
published in 1827 by Dr. Philpotts. This correspondence was published 
in the hope of annihilating the Catholic claims for ever, but it had the 
unlooked-for effect of materially accelerating their settlement. 

{+ However this may be, great blame was cast on Pitt by the court 
party, and even by some of his own friends. It was said that he took 
hia majesty by surprise. ‘ Mr. Pitt,” says Lord Malmesbury, “either 
fram indolence, or from perhaps not paying always a sufficient and due 
attention to the king’s pleasure, neglected to mention ministerially to his 
majesty, that such a measure was in agitation, till he came at once with 
it for his approbation.”—“ Diaries,” iv., 1. The enemies of the measure 
—4ncluding the two Chancellors of England and Ireland—took care, 
hewever, that the king should know Pitt’s intentions, and in a way 
the most likely to displease. The consequence was, that the day after 
it was formally proposed (28th January) the king deelared he would 
cousider any man personally indisposed towards him who voted for it. 
Canning suspected Lord Westmoreland to have been at the bottom of 
this cabal. Hawkesbury, who took office under Addington, is also 
epen to suspicion. It is satisfactory to know, however, that Auckland, 
who was one of the chief plotters, got nothing by it, and that Lough- 
hereugh, who moved conspicuously in it, overreached himself, and lost 
the chancellorship—the lucky circumstance which lifted Eldon to the 
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the time he could not fulfil, There is too much reason 
to believe that the latter is the true version.* 

If Mr. Pitt had been firm, the court faction must have 
yielded, and emancipation might have been carried within 
a year of the Union. His resignation threw it back indefi- 
nitely ; and honourable as that resignation was, its lustre 1s 
much diminished by hisconsenting to take office three years 
afterwards under the same sovereign, not only without 
any stipulations on behalf of the Catholics, but with the 
knowledge that he must abandon them. It 1s notorious 
that during the life-time of the king, Mr. Pitt was resolved 
never to bring forward the Catholic question; in fact, he 
bound himself to sacrifice it to the good old intolerance 
of George the Third. All this goes a great way to reduce 
the merit of Mr. Pitt’s resignation, if it does not destroy 
confidence in his sincerity altogether. 


* Some light is thrown upon this suspicion from a very unex- 
pected quarter. In an article in the “ Anti-Jacobin,” said, we know not 
upon what authority, to be written by Mr. Canning, it is very clearly 
stated that the king had never given his ministers the smallest reason to 
believe that he would sanction measures of relief for the Catholics ; but 
that on the contrary, nearly three years before, his majesty had declared 
his determination never to consent to them, feeling that such consent 
would involve a violation of his oath. Yet, notwithstanding their 
private knowledge of his majesty’s fixed resolution, ministers held 
out positive hopes to the Catholics. Mr. Canning stated in his 
speech on the Catholic Claims in 1812, that ministers all along led 
the Catholics to believe that their Emancipation was to follow the 
Union. He disclaimed any direct ‘ promises,” but allowed that the 
Catholics were encouraged to expect a release from their disabilities. 
“ As to promises,” he said, “ there have been none; but as to expectation, 
there certainly has been a great deal. pad pled have been held out, 
the disappointment of which involves the moral guilt of an absolute breach of 
faith.”—Speech on Lord Morpeth’s Motion, 3rd. Feb., 1812. 

{ It is now known that Pitt did voluntarily offer to sacrifice the 
Catholic question to the disordered bigotry of the king. The subject 
was submitted to his majesty towards the close of January ; about the 
middle of February his majesty betrayed the first symptoms of bis 
malady ; for a fortnight or so he got worse and worse, but recovered 
again early in March, sufficiently at least to be conscious of all that had 
passed, and capable of talking about it. In this state of temporary 
restoration, he desired Willis, his medical attendant, to write to Pitt. 
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From that moment his course ran through crooked 
paths, and was no less unfortunate in its progress than 
disastrous in its close. Every thing failed with him. His 
next administration was formed of materials so weak, that 
he was obliged to do all the work himself. His coalition 
projects led to fresh disappointments and distrusts, and 
the glory of Trafalgar only shed an expiring gleam on his 
last hours. When he died, the feeble remains of his 
cabinet fell to pieces without a struggle. 

Mr. Canning was too closely identified with Pitt not to 
participate in his fortunes at a juncture of such imminent 
importance. He followed him into retirement.* Mr. 
Huskisson also resigned. Mr. Pitt had a few close friends 
who were superstitiously devoted to him. With the de- 
sperate attachment of Hindoo widows they insisted upon 
being buried in his grave. The breaking up of his adminis- 
tration was a sort of political suttee. 

So far as Mr. Canning was individually concerned, the 
respite from the labours of his office was not altogether 
undesired on private grounds. A few months previously 
he had changed his condition by an alliance which, for- 
tunately, in addition to the first essential of mutual attach- 
ment, united all the elements his utmost ambition could 
desire—connexion and fortune. On the 8th of July 1800, 
Mr.Canning was married to Miss Joan Scott, daughter and 
co-heiress to General Scott, and sister to the Marchioness 


“Tell him,” said he, ‘‘I am now quite well, guite recovered from my 
illness; but what has he not to answer for who is the cause of my having 
been ill at all?” Willis wrote as he was commanded, and Pitt sent a 
reply full of regrets and repentance, and offering to give up the Catholic 
question to please his majesty. In fact he did give it up. He always 
spoxe of it afterwards as given up. It was plunged into the ministerial 
oubliette. 

* Mr. Canning resigned his under-secretaryship, and no longer formed 
a part of the administration. But he kept the place of Receiver- 
General of the Alienation Office. 
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of Titchfield, afterwards Duchess of Portland. General 
Scott is said to have been a man of peculiar habits and 
eccentric character, who possessed considerable wealth, 
which he left tied up by some very singular and stringent 
conditions. 

Miss Scott’s fortune was large, and placed Mr. Canning 
at once in a position of independence. The union was m 
every point of view a source of mutual happiness. The 
unsullied purity of Mr. Canning’s life, and his love of 
domestic pleasures (for, after his marriage, he seldom 
extended his intercourse with general society beyond those 
occasions which his station rendered unavoidable), were 
rewarded by as much virtue and devotion as ever graced 
the home of an English statesman. 

In an antechamber in Mr. Canning’s house there used 
to hang over the mantel-piece a painting of two female 
figures—the Duchess of Portland and her sister. The 
duchess, who was many years the elder, is represented 
leaning over her sister, and caressing her with an expression 
of affectionate emotion. From the history attached to the 
picture, we learn that thisattitude waschosen by the duchess 
herself, as a memorial of a somewhat romantic circumstance 
in the lives of the sisters. It seems that General Scott 
made the principal part of his fortune by play, to which 
he was passionately addicted, and which in his time ran 
high in the fashionable world. He was remarkable for 
many personal singularities, odd tastes and antipathies; 
and, amongst the rest, he conceived an extraordinary 
aversion to the aristocracy. He carried this feeling to 
such an extreme, as to resolve that neither his family 
nor his money, if he could prevent them, should ever be 
found shining under a coronet; and in order to secure 
this object he inserted a strict condition in his will, that if 
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either of his daughters should marry a nobleman her 
moiety of a sum of 200,000/., which he divided between 
them, should devolve upon her sister. The Duchess of 
Portland was the first to disobey this testamentary injunc- 
tion ; but her sister, refusing to take advantage of the will, 
insisted upon an equal division of the legacy. She saw 
no reason why, having married a lord for love, the 
duchess should not at least be as rich as if she had 
married 2 commoner upon compulsion. 

The picture illustrates with touching simplicity this 
little episode of magnanimous love. 
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VIL. 


THE ADDINGTON ADMINISTRATION. THE RETURN AND DEATH 
OF PITT. 


PiTT resigned in March, 1801. There were various 
rumours about his successor—some named Grenville; 
others Dundas; Auckland, says one of his contempora- 
ries, named himself. But there never was any real 
hesitation as to who should succeed. Pitt named Ad- 
dington, then Speaker of the Commons; and Addington 
succeeded accordingly. The Addington administration 
was merely a fantoccini ministry, of which Pitt worked 
the wires. 

There was another reason, besides the Catholic Question, 
why Pitt so precipitately quitted office—the impossibility of 
extricating himself with credit from the war. He wanted 
to throw upon Addington the ignominy of patching up 
a disgraceful peace, and then, when fresh difficulties 
arose, to return to office again, ‘‘ amidst thunders of 
applause,” as the only man who could save the couniry. 
His strategy was betrayed plainly enough in the last 
verse of Mr. Canning’s famous Pitt lyric: 

And, oh! if again the rude whirlwind should rise! 

The dawning of peace should fresh darkness deform, 


The regrets of the good, and the fears of the wise, 
Shall turn to the Pilot that weathered the storm !# 


* «The Pilot that weathered the storm,” was written for the first 
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But power once relinquished is not so easily recalled. 
Followers and parasites have an ugly way of forsaking 
the retiring patron, and trooping round the in-coming 
minister. Even so it fell out with Pitt, who was ex- 
cluded from the government for upwards of three years, 
by this obstacle of his own making.* 


meeting of the Pitt Club, which originated under Mr. Canning’s auspices, 
and was founded by him immediately after Mr. Pitt’s retirement from 
office. The object of the Club was of course to celebrate the glories of 
the late minister, and it is a significant and very curious fact, that not 
one of the members of the Addington administration joined it, although 
their successors were the persons of whom its meetings were afterwards 
chiefly composed, and who gave such an unexpected direction to its 
enthusiasm. The song was written with great skill for the end it was 
designed to serve ; on other grounds its merit is not above the average 
of most patriotic effusions stuffed with stock sentiments and huzzas 
disguised in heroic metre. But it answered its purpose effectually, and 
produced a sort of national furor as long as the war-fever lasted. Lord 
Brougham objects to this song that it treats as a “ fall” Pitt’s sacvifice 
of power to principle, when by retiring from office he earned the applause 
of millions. His lordship ascribes this to Mr. Canning’s early official 
habits, which seem to have given to place an aspect of power essential 
to one who would serve his country. ‘“ Historical Sketches of States- 
men,” p. 279. But it was not necessary to go so far out of the way to 
discover why Canning treated Pitt’s retirement as a ‘fall ”— 
Admired in thy zenith, but loved in thy fall— 
Or why he described him in his retirement as 
Virtue, in humble resentment withdrawn. 

He wanted to get up a party for him as a martyr to his own integrity 
and the king’s intolerance. He wanted to keep him alive in the generous 
sympathies of the people. Something must be allowed for political songs 
that are only written to serve an occasion. ‘‘ The Pilot that weather’d the 
storm,”’ was not intended to be submitted to the criticism of posterity. 
It may be much more seriously questioned whether Lord Brougham’s 
opinion, that Pitt did sacrifice power to principle on this occasion, is 
founded upon a correct estimate of all the circumstances of his retreat 
from office. 

* « The baseness and ingratitude he found in mankind,” says Lady 
Hester Stanhope, “‘ were inconceivable. All the peers that he had made 
deserted him, and half those he had served, returned his kindness by 
going over to the enemy.’’—‘ Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope,” iii., 
167. The close of all was still more terrible. Mr. Pitt died in the villa 
on Putney heath ; his corpse lay in one of the rooms for a week. “It 
is a singular and melancholy circumstance,” says Lord Brougham, “ re- 
sembling the stories told of William the Conqueror’s deserted state at his 
decease, that some one in the neighbourhood having sent a message to in- 
quire after Mr. Pitt’s state, he found the wicket open, then the door of the 
house, and nobody answering the bell, he walked through the rooms till 
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All Pitt’s friends were opposed to his resignation. 
There was no apparent excuse for it. The Catholic 
Question had been already abandoned in the Cabinet, 
although set up as a pretext for history. ‘This was se 
well understood, that Lord Cornwallis wrote to Lord 
Castlereagh immediately upon hearing of the resigna- 
tions, to say that as the Catholic Question had been 
“ given up,” it would be highly criminal at such a 
moment to desert his majesty.* But Pitt was resolved, 
and everybody thought he was very obstinate, because 
they could not comprehend why he went out, and he 
would not tell them. He kept his own secret. 

On the very evening of his resignation Canning called 
upon him. They hada long conversation, but it ended 
im nothing. All that Canning could extract from him 
was, that he had the greatest confidence in Addington ; 
and wished his party to support him; that, as a private 
friend he was pleased with Canning for having resigned ; 
but more pleased with those who remained as they were. 
This was the way Pitt sustamed his worshippers. He 
entreated them all to stay in under Addington, and would 
satisfy none of them as to the reason why he did not stay 
in himself. Some did stay in—such as the Duke of 
Portland, Lord Chatham, Lord Westmoreland; but the 
strangest circumstance of all was that Dundas went out— 
that true Scot, to whom place was hardly less vital than 
the atmosphere. 


he reached the bed on which the minister’s body lay lifeless, the sole 
tenant of the mansion, of which the doors,a few hours before, were 
darkened by crowds of suitors alike cobsequious and importunate, the 
vultures whose instinct haunts the carcases only of living ministers.”— 
“ Historical Sketches.” There never was a statesman out of whose 
hands power passed so suddenly and so completely. There was no 
decline—no transition—no twilight to soften the descent from his meri- 
dian glory; but darkness, like night in the tropics, set in upon him at 


once. 
* “Diaries of Lord Malmesbury,” iv. 42. 
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it was suspected that Pitt resigned merely to show his 
strenoth, and that he could return to power whenever he 
wished. For the three years preceding he had been com- 
pelled to make so many concessions in the royal closet, 
and the government had become so weakened by the 
frequency of this secret control, that he began to feel 
that he retained only a nominal power, while the real 
power was wielded by people who influenced the king’s 
mind outof sight. His choice lay between making a firm 
stand on some great public necessity, or going out and 
letting his loss be felt. But where was this public neces- 
sity to befound? It was idle to think of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, as that was one of the subjects on which the 
royal mind was unapproachable. During the king’s illness 
there were two topics for ever present to his distempered 
imagination — America and the Church. ‘ How can 
I,” he used to exclaim, ‘ J that am born a gentleman, 
ever lay my head on my pillow in peace and quiet, as long 
as | remember the loss of my American Colonies?” At 
another time he would mutter, ‘‘ I will remain true to 
the Church!’ Then back to America—and anon, he 
would return to the Church; and so swing backwards and 
forwards between these two points of remorse, until they 
became an absolute part of his moral existence. The 
minister who should have attempted to make a stand 
upen the Catholic Question, under such circumstances, 
must have been as demented as the king himself; and 
so having nothing else to go upon, Pitt threw up the 
seals. 
Addington was supposed to be entirely in Pitt’s con- 
fidence in this move, from the tone he took af first. He 
used to sayevery where that he was only Pitt’s docum 
tenens. ‘This was generally believed in the beginning, 
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and circumstances favoured its likelihood. But as time 
wore on, and Addington, who was a vain and arrogant 
man at heart, grew giddy with authority, people began to 
wonder whether he really was minister or puppet. The 
mystery became darker and darker, Pitt's conduct 
throughout this period of anxious suspense was unintel- 
ligible. Soon after his retirement, he sold Hollwood, his 
favourite residence; laid down his carriage and horses; re- 
duced his establishment; and paying off as many debts as 
he could, took a house in Park Place, where he lived on 
an income of less than 10002 a year. This looked lke a 
complete farewell to power ; and yet all this time he was 
advising the ministers secretly at every step: they did 
nothing without his sanction ; and to ensure them still 
greater security, he was continually urging his personal 
friends to support them in their measures. 

Canning was distressed and irritated at all this. He 
could not conceal his vexation that Pitt should sacrifice 
himself to bolster up an administration which had no 
sooner made its appearance in Parliament than it was 
treated by both houses with open derision. There was 
some personal feeling, also, mixed upin the mortification he 
felt at Pitt’s impenetrable reserve. He thoughtthat he was 
entitled to a closer confidence than Pitt was willing to ex- 
tend to any body; but although he was wounded at this, 
his friendship was too sincere to be susceptible of the small 
jealousies which sometimes spring from a suspicion of im- 
perfect trust. His attachment to Pitt was not merely that 
of the lover, whose imagination exaggerates the perfections 
of his idol, but rather that of the devotee, who is disposed 
to believe his idol infallible. 

It was from this devotion that, heedless of Pitt’s remon- 
strances, he insisted upon throwing up office; at a period 
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of life, too, when the objects of his ambition, thus placed 
within his reach, might naturally be expected to exercise 
a paramount influence over his decision. His conduct on 
this occasion contrasts strongly with that of Lord Castle- 
reagh, who professed an equal homage to Pitt. Can- 
ning went out—Castlereach went in. The former felt 
himself bound to share the adversity of the statesman, 
who was their common leader—the latter was restless till 
he got an appointment under the ministry that displaced 
him. Castlereagh was considered a staunch Pittite, and 
may have been one. Perhaps he hada peculiar manner 
of showing his attachments. Like the Irishman who went 
into the twenty-fourth foot, that he might be near his 
brother who was in the twenty-fifth, his lordship may 
have joined Addington for the sake of his love of Pitt. 

For the first year of the new ministry, Canning almost 
wholly abstained from attending Parliament, and, except 
upon one occasion (his motion respecting the cultivation 
of Trinidad, 27th May, 1802), he does not appear to 
have spoken. He pursued this line of conduct out of de- 
ference to Pitt, to whom he was indebted for his seat; 
but when the dissolution of 1802 released him from that 
obligation, and he was returned on his own account for 
the borough of Tralee, he felt himself at liberty to oppose 
an administration he despised. 

Trinidad was one of the acquisitions of the war. It 
possessed two advantages: it was an important naval sta- 
tion and one of the most fertile islands of the West India 
group. Mr. Canning desired to confer a greater dis- 
tinction than either upon it, by making it the scene of an 
initial experiment in the gradual process of extinguishing 
the slave-trade. The new island—with its breeding climate 
and luxuriant soil—was to be cultivated. How?—By 
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negroes imported from Africa.—The object of Mr. Cans- 
ming’s motion was to make grants to the planters on the 
express condition that they should mot import slave labour. 
He wanted to make a beginning somewhere, and he 
thought this a favourable opportunity. His speech, al 
though ostensibly addressed to a general view of the best 
means of cultivating and turning Trinidad to account, 
was a powerful argument, enforcing a practical proposi- 
tion, against the slave trade. The subject was one in 
which he felt a deep interest. He had spoken upon it 
m 1799, with a fulness of spirit and beauty of illustration, 
which, even in his later years, he never excelled. But, 
rich, various, and powerful as it was, his speech had pro- 
duced no practical result. The motion on Trinidad also 
fell to the ground. The time was not yet ripe for this 
great step in Christian civilisation. But the seed was 
sowing, and Mr. Canning happily lived to gather in the 
goodly harvest. 

In 1803 a rebellion broke out in IJreland—a direct 
corollary from the Union. Mr. Canning, in a speech af 
unusual severity, declared, that the Irish Executive ought 
to be impeached. But it is only justice to this unfor- 
tunate fantoccini ministry to say for them what they 
had not the courage to say for themselves—that the Irish 
rebellion was a dying bequest from their predecessors. 
Everybody wondered how they could have been induced 
to take out letters of administration ! 

The worst of all was the necessity of winding up the 
war. The peace of Amiens was the great end for which 
the administration seemed to have been called into exi- 
tence; and, having accomplished its destiny, the astonish- 
ing thing is that it did not surrender up its spirit to Pitt. 
The peace pleased nobody. Windham described it as 
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an armed truce, entered upon without necessity, negoti- 
ated without wisdom, and concluded without honour; 
Lord Grenville denounced it as a national degradation ; 
and the only recommendation it had in Fox’s eyes was 
that it brought the war to an end without restoring the 
Bourbons. 

The peace was negotiated by Lord Hawkesbury, who 
had committed himself to such exhilarating prophecies 
of the occupation of Paris; and who now, not content 
with destroying the hopes he had been all along holding 
out to his party, added a sort of private sanction to an 
act of official suicide by accepting a present from the 
First Consul of a superb service of china.* While the 
honest advocates of the war were grumbling over the 
shells, the Foreign Secretary was swallowing the orster. 

There never occupied the Treasury benches an admi- 
nistration so hacked and cut to pieces as this Addington 
make-shift. Every party assailed it in turn; and there 
‘were more party sections than usual, with a greater varie- 
gation of political opinions, but all united against the 
ministry. ‘There was the pure Fox party—the Grenvilles, 
with their mixed doctrines—the Windhamites, who 
drew between them—and the Young-Pitt party, whose 
especial function it was to bring about the restoration of 


* The fact is stated by Trotter, “ Memoirs of Fox,” p. 260. Trotter’s 
book is wretched trash, but it contains two or three small facts that are 
not to be found elsewhere. He was employed by Fox to copy and read 
for him, and saw a good deal of his private life, which he mistook his 
ealling in attempting to chronicle. It seems that he expected something 
would have been done for him, and published the memoirs out of 
Fevenge. An observation of Sheridan’s upon the proceedings of the 
Whigs in 1806, applies exactly to Trotter’scase. ‘I have heard,” says 
Sheridan, “of men running their heads against a wall, but this is the 
first time I ever heard of a man building a wall on purpose ta run his 
head againat.”’ 
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Pitt, even in spite of Pitt himself. Canning was the leader 
of this section, the most energetic of all. 

The inherent feebleness of the ministry supplied their 
antagonists with perpetual openings for ridicule and de- 
fiance. Hawkesbury possessed the most respectable talents 
amongst them, but he was totally unequal to his position. 
He had so little influence as Foreign Secretary that the 
French negotiators heaped repeated insults upon England 
im their correspondence with him; demanding at one time 
that he should stop the attacks of the press on the French 
Government; and at another, that the French Royal 
Family, and other illustrious exiles who had taken refuge 
here, should be peremptorily sent out of the country. 
With a man of known ability or established name at the 
Foreign Office, such experiments would never have been 
tried; but Hawkesbury was shy, paltering, and all but un- 
known. Canning had the lowest opinion of his capacity ;* 
Lord Malmesbury spurned his ‘‘ weakness and timidity ;” and 
the king said, that he had no head for business, no method, 
no punctuality.f Yet, incompetent as he was, and ill as 
they could spare him from the Commons, they were 
obliged to send him up to the Lords, where they were still 
worse off t 

Addington was deficient in every quality necessary to 
form or control a cabinet. He had no personal weight— 
no ministerial reputation—even his technical parliamentary 
habits were against him. Great stiffness, without the 

* Lady Hester Stanhope, in her hectoring way, says that Hawkes- 
bury was a “ fool,” and that Canning could not conceal the contempt 
in which he held him; carrying it so far as to take wine very reluctantly 
with him at dinner. ‘“ Memoirs,” I. 316. 

t+ “ Diaries of Lord Malmesbury,” iv. 197. 


t¢ Lord Hawkesbury did not on this occasion change his title. He 
was called to the Upper House, by writ, as a peer’s eldest gon. 
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least natural dignity, gave a false lacquer to his manners, 
which were offensive to men of high breeding; and his 
attempts to supply the want of discrimination and fore- 
thought by an assumption of artificial gravity, only ren- 
dered him ridiculous. ‘‘ My Lord Salisbury,” said Fox, 
in a public company, speaking of Addington, ‘* would 
make a better minister, only that he 1s wanted for court 
dancing-master.” Being asked what Addington would 
do after the peace, Fox replied: ‘“‘I cannot say; but it 
will be something which will render him ridiculous to 
the end of time. If Mr. Addington wishes for supreme 
authority, let him be King of Bath, if he has interest enough 
at the rooms; he will find it more pleasant, and, I am 
persuaded, more to his reputation.”* To make matters 
still more deplorable, he was cut off from the means of 
strengthening his hands, by a train of greedy expectants, 
pressing voraciously to be provided for—his brother, 
Bragge, Vansittart, Bond Hopkins, and a dozen others— 
all officers and no soldiers.f ‘‘ No followers,” is found an 
excellent rule in certain situations, and would tell with good 
effect amongst higher functionaries. It would havesaved Ad- 
dington the necessity of putting his hangers-on into leading 
appointments, to the exclusion of men who could have 
brought experience and character to the aid of his ad- 
ministration. He never recovered from this original 
source of weakness. 


* “ Circumstantial Details, &c. of the Rt. Hon. C. J. Fox,” 1806. 

+ “Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon.” Addington’s place-hunting de- 
pendents were not forgotten in the lampoons that were showered upon 
him; especially “Brother Bragge and Brother Hiley.” 

Each a gentleman at large, 

Lodged and fed at public charge, 

Paying (with a grace to charm ye) 

This the fleet, and that the army. 
“Brother Hiley ” was provided with the situation of Secretary to the 
Treasury. 
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Canning nicknamed him the “ Docter,” in allusion to 
the lucky accident which made the fortunes of his houge, 
Addington’s father was a country doctor, and happenimg 
to be sent for to attend Lord Chatham’s coachman, in the 
absence of the regular attendant, grew into such favour, 
that his lordship appointed him his family physician.* 
The nickname took wings over the kingdom, in the 
shape of numerous witty pasquinades, some of which were 
attnbuted to Mr.Canning ;f and 1t provoked many a hearty 
roar m parliament, where it was frequently introduced by 
a humorous side-wind in the debates. On one occasion, 
when the Scotch members had deserted the government, 
Sheridan stretched across the table, and cried out to the 
premier, ‘“‘ Doctor! the Thanes fly from thee!” to the in- 
finite amusement of the house. The ‘ Doctor” stuck to 
Addington, until he finally sank his patronymic in a title. 
Dropping one’s family name, and taking outa peerage, is 
im some cases as secure an escape from the odium of a nick- 
name as the grave itself; for nine-tenths of the world lose 
sight of the commoner in his new glory, as completely as 
if he were dead. It was probably for this reason Adding- 
ton felt such anxiety to bury himself in a peerage. He 
had already chosen a title—Lord Raleigh; an absurdity, 
probably, which he never would have relinquished but 


* The anecdote is related on the authority of Lady Hester Stanhope, 
“‘ Memoirs,” i., 217. 
¢ One of them is called an “ Ode to the Doctor;” another, “The 
Grand Consultation;’’ a third, ““ Moderate Men and Moderate Measures.” 
The best of them is the second, which opens in this way: 
If the health and strength, and the pure vital breath, 
Of old England at last must be doctored to death, 
Oh! why must we die of one doctor alone? 
And why must that doctor be just such an one 
As Doctor Henry Addington ? 
These pieces have frequently been printed as Mr. Canning’s; but it is 
@oubtful whether he wrote a single line of one of them. 
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for a jest of Lady Hester Stanhope’s, in which he was 
supposed to be represented im a cancature, side by side 
with Queen Ehzabeth.* 

Canning was indefatigable in his efforts to throw out 
the paltry ministry, and to bring back Pitt. At this time 
he lived in Conduit-street,t and could seareely spare lei- 
sure, although the strain upon his constitution needed it, 
to take a ttle repose in the country, from his constant 
exertions. The only stolen intervals of rest he appears to 
have allowed himself was an occasional visit to South 
Hill (his country house), with Mrs. Canning, whose health 
had been for some time delicate and precarious.t He was 
meessantly moving about amongst his party, to get up 
some manifestation of opinion that might brig about a 
change; driving backwards and forwards from Dropmore 
to Walmer, and from Walmer to Dropmore; from George 
Rose to Tom Grenville, from Tom Grenville to Lord 
Malmesbury, inciting every body to action, and putting 
every engine he could think of m motion to turn out 
Addington. All this while, Pitt was as motionless, pas- 
sionless, and mysterious as a stone sphynx. 

Several plans were suggested by Canning for Pitt’s 
restoration. He laboured nearly single-handed, and 
would have been altogether alone, but for three young 
friends whom he drew into council with him—Lord G. 
Leveson, Lord Morpeth, and Mr. Sturges Bourne. 
These gentlemen were not of sufficient standing to possess 

* “ Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope,” i., 216. 

+ At the house, No. 37. 

{ Mr. Canning’s eldest son, George Charles, was born on the 25th of 
April, 1801, and died on the 30th of March, 1820. William Pitt, the 
second son, was born on the 27th December, 1802, became a captain in 


the navy, and died in 1828. It was on the occasion of the birth of her 
Second son, that Mrs. Canning’s health suffered. 
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much public influence; but they were well adapted ‘ for 
the sort of work they undertook. They were perfectly m 
earnest, had activity and zeal, and enough of prudence not 
to commit Pitt, which was all they cared about. Failure 
under such circumstances could recoil only on themselves. 

They watched every stir of the government, noted 
every variation of public opinion, and took advantage of 
every circumstance that offered for keeping alive the flag- 
gig zeal of Pitt’s friends; which was more than Pitt 
himself ever troubled his head about. No man whose ear 
could be caught in either house, or at the drawing-room, or 
at a dinner-party, was suffered to go home without carrying 
away some gloomy hint about the pitiful conduct of 
ministers, the impossibility of things going on as they were, 
and the absolute necessity ofa change; always ending in the 
ejaculation that there wasonly one manin the kingdom who 
could redeem us from the deep disgrace into which we 
had fallen. But this tone was taken up here and there 
only by a few scattered old-school politicians, and even 
that doubtingly and slowly. There was no combination, 
no motive-power in the absence of the great leader. In 
fact it was very difficult to get up a Pitt party. Person- 
ally Pitt repelled all enthusiasm; and this movement was 
entirely a personal affair. 

At one time it was suggested that the Duke of York 
should open the matter to the king; at another time it was 
proposed that a remonstrance (which was drawn up by 
Canning) should be presented to Addington, signed by 
a long list of influential persons, requesting him to resign. 
But just as these fmendly plots were ready for execution, 
Pitt was sure to hear of them through some meddling, 
good-natured busy-body, and to put a stop to them at 
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once. He was offended at the officious zeal of his friends; 
and especially offended with Canning, who sinned in this 
respect beyond all the rest.* 

There was some injustice in the severity with which Pitt 
regarded these ardent efforts for his recall ; but he had a 
right to judge for himself. Real anxiety for what he be- 
lieved to be necessary to the salvation of the country may 
have carried Canning too far, particularly in his speeches. 
Pitt complained of this as tending to embroil him with the 
ministry, by the assertion of doctrines and opinions in his 
name without his authority.+ Canning was rash, head- 
strong, and even presumptuous in the course he took, and 
persisted in at this period ; but it was in the exuberance 
of feelings that were honourable to his character. Nothing 
else can explain or excuse the eagerness and freedom of his 
correspondence with Pitt—with a man so lofty, so cold, so 
remote. He wrote to him constantly; literally fatigued 
him with long, bold, sincere letters, in which he fairly lec- 
tured him upon his ascetic resolution, and tried to argue 
him out of it. To these letters he sometimes got no reply; 
sometimes an answer that left him more in the dark than 
ever, by assuring him of the impossibility of entering into 
any explanation at that moment; and sometimes a short, 
freezing, polite acknowledgment that would have been to 
any other man a discharge in full from all such thankless 
services. Once, in a perplexity of temper about some un- 
usually urgent matter which had just arisen, he determined 


* Throughout all these “loving differences,” their friendship continued 
firm. ‘“ My plans,” said Pitt, “have not the concurrence of my eager 
and ardent young friends (Canning and G. Leveson), but we are on the 
best of terms, and itis much more easy for me to forgive their impe- 
tuosity, than for them to be in charity with me for treating office with so 
little regard, and keeping it at such a distance from those who are dis- 

to act with me.” 

+ “Diaries of Lord Malmesbury,’’iv., 127. Pitt's complaints on these 
points are also alluded to by Lady Hester Stanhope. 
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to see Pitt, and wrote to announce that he would come 
down to Walmer ; but Pitt wrote back very plainly to 
decline the visit. Still Canning persevered. But it -was 
all to no purpose. Pitt was stone to the end. 

Taking into consideration Canning’s youth and position, 
and the peculiar relation im which he stood to the ex- 
minister, (circumstances which, after all, furnish the best 
apologies fer his conduct,) 1t must be frankly allowed that 
he trespassed beyond his legitimate province, in taking 
upon himself the responsibility of advising Pitt, against 
his will, in this crisis ; and in endeavouring, whether Pitt 
liked it or not, to keep together the broken fragments of 
his party. He had not yet acquired sufficient personal 
weight to justify the assumption of so prominent apart ; and 
the manner of his interference was not calculated to con- 
ciliate the jealousies his prosperity had already created. 
His bearing was high and authoritative in quarters where, 
from the force of habit, the assertion of natural advantages 
over the advantages of birth was resented as an indignity. 
.With a person remarkably handsome, a head of great 
intellectual power as well as beauty, an aristocratic car- 
riage, which must have been intolerable to such as were 
envious of his success, brilliant abilities, and a temper a 
little quickened, and spoiled by the admiration which had 
strewn his path with chaplets from his boyhood, and ren- 
dered his whole life a progress of ovations; it is easy to 
understand how many persons, and what sort of persong 
they were, whose self-love he must have offended, by putting 
himself forward as the active friend of Pitt during this 
interval of doubt and suspense. That the exigency of the 
occasion demanded such a man—with all his vehement 
contempt for the hesitating forms that wait upon conven- 
tion, letting the tide of circumstance run past—with all 
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his youthful daring, and even his haughty vanity—we can 
see now clearly enough; but 1t was not so apparent then. 
Dukes and earls and honourables were thinking more of 
themselves, and of seeing to the pomp that marshalled the 
approaches to their greatness, than of the one object which 
night and day consumed fis spirit; an object which is 
historical with us, and which was then felt and understood 
by him alone in its overwhelming importance. 

It is true, he did not set about this darling project 
very coolly. He wondered that every body did not see 
tt as he did, as quickly and as passionately. He had not 
been accustomed to impediments or hindrances, and he 
could least of all brook the kind of obstacles that fretted 
him now: dulness, lukewarmness, reserve, lordly insoz- 
ciance,——he was impatient of all this, and did not hesitate 
to show it. Lord Malmesbury touches the springhead of 
these faults of character in Canning, when he says that 
“he had been forced like a thnving plant in a well- 
managed hot-house ; had prospered too lrxuriantly; had 
felt no check or frost ; and too early mm life had hades 
many and too easy advantages.” This was the secret of 
that confidence, almost amounting to arrogance, which 
led to so much misapprehension and misjudgment of his 
qualities; and which prevented him from stooping to a 
popularity so easily obtamed by men of more suppliant 
dispositions, and immeasurably inferior powers. It was 
the error of the true nobility of his nature to look upon 
such popularity as improper to be cultivated by a states- 
man. He treated with a rigorous dignity, very likely te 
be mustaken for contempt, the half-informed and class-pre- 
judiced multitude upon which other public men diligently 
fawned. The chastity of his mind took the colour of 
disdain. He had won his reputation with such facility— 
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his good fortune had been so rapid, without a break in its 
ascent—and he had distanced all his contemporaries so 
suddenly and completely, with all their advantages against 
him, that something of the flush of conquest was com- 
municated to his manners. This was sufficient tu inflame 
into open enmity the suppressed spleen by which he was 
surrounded. Has successes were cause enough for malice, 
without this dazzling air, which looked so like conceit, to 
recall them at every turn. There is no difficulty in un- 
derstanding how the action and reaction in this case, as 
in all others, aggravated the original grounds of resent- 
ment on both sides. 

But he was not to be discouraged by personal checks. 
He never relaxed in his exertions to bring back Pitt ; 
although frequently baffled, vexed and dispirited, and 
doomed to see one scheme after another melt into air. 
Addington grew firmer in his seat every day, acquiring 
increased assurance from the failure of the plots that were 
exploding about him on all sides. Numerous signi- 
ficant hints were thrown out to him, even by some mem- 
bers of the cabinet, Lord Camden, Pelham, and the Duke 
of Portland. But all in vain. Addington was not to be 
moved, He was a prodigious favourite at Windsor, and 
stood upon that. The old king loved him for his anti- 
Catholicism ; and his anti-Catholicism became more and 
more strenuous for the king’s dear love; and he knew that 
nothing short of the apparition of Buonaparte on the 
coast, or some equally horrible event, could frighten the 
king into his dismissal to make room for Pitt, or any one 
else inclined that way. Of course hints were thrown 
away upon Addington; and scoffs and jeers were thrown 
away upon Addington: he bore them all with the un- 
ruffled complacency of one who stood well with his lord, 
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the king. In vain Sheridan exhausted his wit upon Ad- 
dington, and threw the House into convulsions by his 
parody on Martial: 
“T do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why, I cannot tell; 
But this I’m sure I know full well, 
I do not like thee, Doctor Fell.” 
What did Addington care whether Sheridan liked him or 
not, so long as he knew the king loved him. He rose 
with the impunity of possession, and the king’s dotage.* 
But this could not last. Cardhouses have a capacity of 
standing only just so long as the air is perfectly motionless 
aroundthem. ‘The momenta breath comes, they tumble 
down. Such was the fall of the Addington ministry 
On the 23rd of June, 1803, Colonel Patten brought 
forward a motion of want of confidence in the administra- 
tion. Pitt, to avoid an expression of opinion either way, 
moved the previous question ; and on this occasion, for 
the first and only time in his life, Canning voted against 
him. He declared that he could not conscientiously vote 
otherwise ; that the conduct of ministers was as dis- 
graceful to themselves as 1t was mischievous to the people; 
that they had either duped England into a peace, which 
had turned out to be mere waste paper, or had them- 
selves been duped by France ; and that they were utterly 
incapable of administering the affairs of the country, which 
could no longer be intrusted with safety to their hands. 
Pitt's amendment was negatived ; and he and his friends 
walked out of the house. Fox and his supporters re- 
fused to vote ; and the original motion was lost by a large 
majority. But the debate disclosed a state of opinion 
* Lord Malmesbury says, “ that he latterly persuaded himself he had 
actually saved the king and the country by taking office.” 
N 
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from which ministers never recovered. The victory m- 
doors was that of mere skeleton figures—the usual mui- 
nisterial procession of placemen and boroughniongers. 
There was no soul beneath those numerical ribs. Even Pitt, 
from this time forth, began to distrust, and finally to oppose 
the administration. This was all that was wanted, at any 
moment, to bring it down crumbling tothe dust. So that, 
though long deferred, Canning had his triumph in full 
at last. 

The issue of sundry blind diplomacies on both sides, 
was that Pitt and Addington met; but whether the 
meeting was originally sought by Addington or by Pitt, 
or whether it was official or private, cannot be determined, 
as the only two persons who were competent to decide, 
could not agree upon those points. The substance, how- 
ever, of what passed at the interviews was mutually ad- 
mitted. Addington wanted to get Pitt znfo the ministry ; 
for, it seems, he had stiffened latterly towards Pitt, and 
wrought himself into a notion that he could keep the con- 
trol of the cabinet, with Pitt working under him! Pitt, 
on the other hand, would have nothing to do with the mi- 
nistry unless he were the head of it ;* and not even on 
that condition unless he were directly commissioned by the 
king. They differed no less widely upon the elements of 
which the new government was to be composed. Addington 
insisted upon the old system, aud the old hands, Bragge, 
‘‘ Brother Hiley,” and the rest of his troop. Pitt de- 
maanded a broader basis, a larger constituency of opinion, 
a wider compass of parties and talents. At Pitt’s own de- 
sire, for the purpose of preventing misconception, the 
articles were set down and submitted to the king ; but his 

* Pitt had made a resolution from the ies ras of his public life 


never to join any administration, except as chief. He stood out fer hig 
full market-value at once. 
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majesty received at the same time, such an account of 
Pitt's exorbitant demands, that he was more displeased 
with him than ever. ‘ He carmes his removals,” said his 
majesty, ‘so far and so high, that he will turn me out at 
last.” And thus the negotiation ended. 

But the Addington sands were run. Even if the chief 
had not himself resigned, every other member of the Ca- 
binet must have gone out, from the sheer imposmbility of 
keeping the timbers of the wreck together. Matters having 
clearly come to this pass, Addington submitted with the best 
grace he could; but not without a little il-temper. He 
quarrelled with Lord, Hawkesbury before he gave up, 
and put the king out of humour by talking of personal 
bickerings, which his majesty very properly told him he 
had. nothing to do with. Addington was no sooner gone 
than the king sent Lord Eldon to Pitt, with a friendly 
message. Pitt, who had all this time kept aloof from the 
king’s presence, waiting with austerity to be summoned, 
drew up at Lord Eldon’s request, a paper containing the 
heads of what he should require from the king, laying down 
the plan of an administration on a scale so comprehensive 
as to embrace persons of the highest ability, of all 
parties. This paper gave great offence to his majesty, who 
wrote back an answer to Lord Eldon, in which he spoke 
of Pitt in such terms that the letter could not be shown to 
him. ‘The consequence was that the negotiation halted 
for a week, and Parliament was kept in a condition of sus- 
pended animation. Addington unable to go on, and 
nobody knowing what was to happen next. 

Bysome means, however, Pitt and the king were brought 
together. This was on the 7th of May, 1804. Pitt, 
unmoved by the disturbance that was going on in the 

‘ N 2 ° 
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frame of royalty, proposed his broad administration, iz- 
cluding Fox. : 

The king’s hatred of Fox was a passion. Lord Eldon 
was accused of having taken advantage of the weak state 
of his majesty’s mind, to prejudice him against Fox, and 
prevent his admission into the cabinet. The accusation 
was made by Lord Grey and Lord Grenville. The Chan- 
cellor denied 1t. Who could tell what had taken place 
with a crazy old man in the sanctuary of the royal closet? 
But there is no doubt that the Chancellor had as profound, 
an aversion to Fox as the king himself, for he admitted 
that he threatened to resign if Fox were brought in.* 
AH the old court bigotry was concentrated upon this 
point; but had Pitt kept his ground, the king must 
have given way, as he was compelled to do only two years 
afterwards. Unfortunately, he again sacrificed the coun- 
try to the superstitions of the sovereign. This was Pitt’s 
infirmity. He could not resist the tender melancholy of 
the king—he who was like a bleak rock, amidst the, 
roaring surge of popular discontent. 

As soon as he withdrew from the king he sent for 
Canning. Their’ confidence in each other had never. 
suffered flaw. His impetuous young friend was the first, 
person he thought of, the moment he accepted office. 
Canning was despatched to Lord Grenville, and Granville 
Leveson to Fox, to acquaint them with what had passed. 
Fox knew he was proscribed, and although Pitt made a 
distinct overture to him, he declined office. All his 
friends refused to go in without him. Grenville, Wind-. 
ham, Spencer, would have nothing to do with the admi- 
nistration, unless it were based upon the comprehensive: 


* “TVafe of Lord Eldon,” ii., 17. 
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principle, which the exclusion of Fox rendered impos- 
sible. Pitt stood alone. In vain he negotiated with 
Grenville; and he was so mdignant at the rejection of his 
offers, that he said he would “ teach that proud man he 
éould do without him, if it cost him his life."* He kept 
his word too well. It did cost him his life. 

In this dilemma he had nothing left but to patch up 
an administration from the wretched débris of the Ad- 
dington Cabinet ; and was even obliged in a few months 
to callin Addington himself. But this connection did 
not last, although the minister tried to cement it with a 
peerage.f Addington resigned in a pet, because Pitt 
would not all at once appoint Bond Hopkins and other 
joints of his tail to lucrative places.{ Personally, this was no 
great loss; but Lord Buckingham resigned at the same time, 
and poor old Dundas, now Lord Melville, so long the 
indefatigable coadjutor of Pitt, was impeached for appro- 
priating certain balances of the public money to his own 
use. These domestic disasters came heavily upon a mi- 
nistry, already suffering severely from external failures. 

Canning’s opinion of Pitt’s position was made up even 
before his attempts at coalition failed. He saw that Pitt 
could not form a strong government; that the opportunity 
was lost for that union of parties, which recent circum- 
stances had so singularly conspired to favour; and that a 
cabinet constructed upon any other principle must inevi- 
tably fail. He communicated his impressions to Pitt, 
before a single appointment was made out, assuring him, 
at the same time, that for his own part, he would rather 
not take office, but that he was quite ready, if he could 
be of use, to do any thing Pitt desired; that the cabinet 

* «“Tife of Lord Eldon,” i., 449. 


+ It was on this occasion Addington was created Viscount Sidmouth. 
t+ “Diaries of Lord Malmesbury,” iv., 338. - 
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| out of the question, as he did not yet consider him- 
self qualified, and that there were only two offices which 
seemed to come to him in the regular course of promo- 
tion—those of the Treasurer of the Navy and the Secre- 
tary at War. Pitt received this communication with his 
usual caution; went into the country, and in a day or two, 
wrote to Canning, offering him his choice of the two 
offices he had pointed out. He selected the former. 

There was, probably, a little reserve on both sides. 
Pitt had miscalculated his resources; and Canning had 
all along pertinaciously warned him of his danger. 
Neither of them could have been very well satisfied with 
the result, which was not the less mortifying to the minis- 
ter, because 1t had been foreseen by the more active 
sagacity of his friend. 

The last effort of the Pitt cabinet, after struggling 
through two uncomfortable sessions, was the defence of 
Lord Melville, in which Mr. Canning, not less from his 
official connexion with the subject, than from old associa- 
tions, bore a conspicuous share. The feeling against 
Lord Melville was perfectly savage. It was not the shout 
of partisans that rang in his ears, when the articles of im- 
peachment were carried against him, but the yell of blood- 
hounds. He was no sooner condemned, than the House 
of Commons burst out with a growl; and one Sir Thomas 
Mostyn is said to have given a view hollo! and to have 
exclaimed: ‘‘ We have killed the Fox!” 

Mr. Whitbread moved the articles of impeachment. 
His speech was clear and able; but some passages struck 
Mr. Canning’s acute sense of the ridiculous so forcibly, 
that he scribbled a parody on them, while Mr. Whitbread 
was yet speaking. The following is the impromptu—now 
printed for the first time: 
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FRAGMENT OF AN ORATION. 


Part of Mr. Whitbread’s Speech, on the Trial of Lord Melville, put inte 
verse by Mr, Canning, at the time it was delivered. 


I'm like Archimedes for science and skill, 

Tm like a young prince going straight up a hill; 
I'm like (with respect to the fair be it said), 

I'm like a young lady just bringing to bed. 

If you ask why the 11th of June I remember, 

Much better than April, or May, or November, 

On that day, my lords, with truth I assure ye, 

My sainted progenitor set up his brewery; 

On that day, in the morn, he began brewing beer; 
On that day, too, commeneed his connubial career; 
On that day he received and he issued his bills; 

On that day he cleared out all the cash from his tills; 
On that day he died, having finished his summing, 
And the angels all cried, ‘ Here’s old Whitbread a-coming ’ 
So that day still 1 hail with a smile and a sigh, 

For his beer with an E, and his bier with an I; 

And still on that day, in the hottest of weather, 

The whole Whitbread family dine altogether. — 

So long as the beams of this house shall support 

The roof which o’ershades this respectable court, 
When Hastings was tried for oppressing the Hindoos; 
So long as that sun shall shine in at those windows, 
My name shall shine bright as my ancestor’s shines, 
Mine recorded in journals, hzs blazoned on signs! 


The issue of this trial, by which Lord Melville lost his 
office at the Admiralty, was erased from the lst of the 
Privy Council, and fell into total disgrace, seriously af- 
fected Pitt’s spirits. His health was already giving way 
under the undue anxieties that devolved upon him; and 
he was so oppressed by the difficulties of his progress, that 
he re-opened the negotiations with the Grenvilles towards 
the close of 1805. But they would not move without 
Fox; and all that remained was to strengthen his adminis- 
tration from his own stock. With this view he made ar- 
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rangements to bring Canning and Charles Yorke into the” 
cabinet, on the opening of the following session. Events 
on the continent were beginning to favour him. The vie- 
tory of Trafalgar, darkened only by the loss of Nelson; 
had been received throughout the country with joy, and 
the hopes of the people were beginning to revive. But 
in the midst of their hopes, Pitt was dying. Extraordi- 
nary mental exertions, embittered in the end by the 
failure of all his plans, had done upon him the heavy 
work of time in the very flower of his manhood. The 
battle of Austerlitz finally crushed him. He died of old 
age, at forty-six.* 

No man was more misunderstood on some points than 
Pitt. No minister was ever so strangely praised for the 
worst parts of his policy, or so slighted for the best. No 
man ever got credit so largely for opinions he did not’ 
hold. ‘These curiosities of fame are illustrated with won- 
derful success in that famous epitaph upon him in the 
Guildhall, written by Mr. Canning. 

Leaving the Sinking Fund and the War to the admira- 
tion of the Pitt club, let us linger a moment over a trait 
or two of Pitt’s character, which are not so well known 
as they ought to be. This icy man, who was the cause 
of so much bloodshed and misery, was tenderly attached 
to Lady Eleanor Eden, and it nearly broke his heart to 
give her up; which he did from a conviction that the 
demands made upon his time by public affairs were incom- 
patible with the attentions due to such a woman. She is 
said to have been of a lofty style of beauty; quite dazzling : 
from the grandeur of her forehead. Lord Malmesbury 

* “Gir William Farquhar told me that he preserved his faculties till “ 
within twelve or fourteen hours of his death, which came on rapidly, , 


and that Pitt died of old age at forty-six, as much as if he had been 
ninety.”—“ Diaries of Lord Malmesbury,” iv., 346. 
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tells us that there was a report that he was going to be 
married to her, his attachment had so far betrayed 
itself in society. He was gracious in all companies to 
women, and possessed an instinctive taste in matters of 
costume—he who was himself so plain and careless. 
Wraxall speaks of his “inclination” for one of the Duke 
of Richmond’s daughters; and Lady Hester Stanhope 
says there was a young lady he admired so much that he 
drank out of her shoe. Then he was fond of round games 
with young people, and used to play at speculation with 
the eagcrness of a child. His private intercourse was full 
of littie humanities, which nobody dreams of who regards 
hoa only as a statue mounted ona pedestal, with some 
hard state-paper rolled up and clutched in his hand. His 
manner was partly constitutional, and had something to do 
with the integrity of his mind, which did not deal in pro- 
fessions. All travellers in the highest regions of the Alps 
have observed that it is the property of the purest snow 
to be the coldest to the touch. 

Whatever this proud minister may have appeared to 
strangers, he certainly had the power of attracting the 
affectaons of people immediately about him. Canning 
was devoted to him. It was not attachment—it was alle- 
giance. During Pitt’s life-time he followed him with 
reverence—after his death he declared himself his disciple.* 
‘To one man, while he lived,” said he, ‘“‘ I was devoted 
with all my heart, and all my soul. Since the death of 
Mr. Pitt, I acknowledge no leader; my political allegiance 
hes buried in his grave.”’} 

There was a closer resemblance between them, than be- 
tween Pitt and any other English statesman. In Can- 
ning, the points of similarity were more graceful and 

* Speech at Lisbon in 1816. t Speech at Liverpool in 1812. 
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relined—im Pitt, more original and vigorous. They both 
possessed that faculty called genius; but Pitt’s genius was 
more practical and diffusive. He was nearer to the peo- 
ple, and understood them better. Canning had less sym- 
pathy with them, treated them rather en prince, and 
dealt with popular topics more rhetorically. Pitt could 
afford to do things out of the openness of his intellect, 
which Canning was obliged to approach dexterously. Pitt 
gave you the impression of a man who stood clearly on 
his purpose, and was too much in earnest to be conscious 
of any ambition beyond it. Canning always had the 
classical air about him of an orator who felt he was ad- 
dressing posterity. 

The death of Pitt was an irretrievable calamity to his 
party, and no attempt was made to keep the Cabinet to- 
gether. The king was once more alone in the royal 
closet. Even Lord Eldon could not comfort him. 
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VITI. 


ALL THE TALENTS. THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


IT was the beginning of the year 1806, and the open- 
ing of parliament was at hand. Time pressed; an admi- 
nistration was to be formed on a sudden that should be 
able to conquer the difficulties that killed Pitt. But 
cabinet makers cannot make cabinets without materials; 
and they were not to be found on that side to which the 
king was accustomed to look for help, and to which his 
heart, palpitating under the weight of the coronation oath, 
now yearned more beseechingly than ever. 

In this extremity Lord Hawkesbury was sent for—the 
young gentleman whom the king himself used to say had 
no head. Great must have been the royal need when 
this headless nobleman was to be put at the head of the 
government. His lordship, however, feeling that his 
head was not quite strong enough for the responsibility, 
very wisely showed his heels; and there was no alternative 
“deft but Fox and the Grenvilles. 

This might have been seized upon as a signal triumph 
over kingly prejudices, to see such a man as Fox borne 
into office on the shoulders of the people, against the will 
of the monarch. But Fox had too fine a nature, too 
large, and liberal, and benevolent a spirit to exhibit or 
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permit any exultation in such circumstances. His majésty 
had always been haunted by a notion that Fox was a 
ferocious republican, and that he would behave hke a. 
sort of wild Orson if he got into the Cabinet. But his 
majesty lived to alter his opinion, and he often afterwards’ 
declared that Fox acted towards him with the utmost 
personal deference, and never like a minister who hed 
been forced upon him. 

The new government, with Lord Grenville at its head, 
and Fox as Foreign Secretary, presented a powerful 
array, no less remarkable for ability than for a strong 
Whig aristocratical leaven fermenting through the mass. 
This was the ministry that was designated All the Talents 
—-a title which Mr. Fox, in an admirable rebuke to Mr. 
Canning, gently repudiated by saying, that it was impos- 
sible they could arrogate such a description to themselves, 
when they saw him on the opposite side of the House. 

There was one rueful mistake in the structure of the 
ministry—the admission of Lord Sidmouth. It brought, 
as usual, a train of evils with it, for Lord Sidmouth was 
a noun of multiude, and when he was appointed, it was 
necessary also to appoint his friends. On this occasion 
he stipulated that the chief justice, Lord Ellenborough, 
should have a seat in the Cabinet. Lord Ellenborough 
was a man of unquestionable merit ; but the union of 
the judicial and executive functions im one person, was 2 
bad precedent, and furnished the Opposition with a legi- 
timate topic of complaint. The arrangement is said to® 
have been effected through the agency of Sheridan, at 
the express desire of the Prince of Wales, which gives it - 
rather a worse complexion. His royal highness was be- 
ginning to turn before his time. It was not long” 
since he had attempted to interfere, through the same 
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channel, to prevent the presentation of the Catholic peti- 
tion., The change in the prince’s politics, was at least 
premature. Decomposition had begun to set in too goon 
upon his royal highness’s principles. His father still 
‘‘sat crowned and sceptered.” 

Mr. Canning took his stand upon this appointment at 
once, and set up the ensign of hostility, which he never 
lowered until the administration was dissolved. He did 
not become simply a member of the Opposition, but 
its influencing spirit and vital principle. He now pre- 
sents himself for the first time as a bold and able party 
leader, seizing every opportunity for improving the pros- 
pects of his own side, and for surprising and damag- 
ing the enemy. In this new character he discovered 
unexpected practical talent in the business of debate, 
and was recognised without hesitation as the head of the 
movement. There was nobody else qualified to succeed 
to the great vacancy, nobody else in whose capacity his 
party placed sufficient reliance, or who was known to 
have so entirely possessed the confidence, or inherited the 
opinions of Pitt. 

That opposition was one of the most determined ever 
witnessed in Parliament. It spared no means or mate- 
rials by which the administration could be effectually 
assailed. Amongst other weapons to which it resorted, 
was the ‘“‘ No Popery” cry. Mr. Canning can scarcely have 
had any thing todo with this war-whoop. He was himself 
an advocate for emancipation; and although at this period 
he had never voted on the subject but once, and that 
against the measure—or, more technically, against the 
expediency of its introduction—in 1804, he cannot be 
suspected of having had any share in getting up a sense- 
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less clamour, which the entire tendency of his conduct 
proves him to have held in odium and contempt. 

But this cry, dishonest as it was, materially asasted 
the aims of the Opposition, who were not loth to aval 
themselves of it to the full extent of all the mischief 1 
might produce. As upon former occasions, the aid of 
ridicule was drawn in, to strengthen out of doors the 
labours of the restless malcontents within; and Mr. Can- 
ning’s reputation was again put into requisition as sponsor 
for certain verses that appeared at this time in the public 
journals. 

The best of these 1s a piece called ‘ Elijah’s Mantle,” 
which contains, amongst other scraps of pleasant malice, 
the following passage on Lord Henry Petty (the pre- 
sent Marquis of Landsown), who held the office of 
chancellor of the exchequer, in the new Cabinet. 

“‘Tilustrious Roscius of the State! 
New breeched and harnessed for debate, 
Thou wonder of thy age! 
Petty or Betty art thou hight? 


By Granta sent to strut thy night 
On Stephens’ bustling stage. 


Pitt’s Chequer robe ’tis thine to wear ; 
Take of his mantle, too, a share, 
"Twill aid thy Ways and Means ; 
And should Fat Jack and his Cabal, 
Cry ‘ Rob us the Exchequer, Hal? 
"Twill charm away the fiends.” 

Another piece, called ‘‘ Blue and Buff,” is less in the 
manner of Canning, although attributed to him with 
equal confidence. Whether such squibs were really 
written by the brilliant leader of the Opposition, waa of 
little consequence, so long as they were received as his, 
and obtained influence and circulation under the sanction 
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of his name; and as Mr. Canning himself never interfered 
to claim or disavow them, the members of his party could 
scarcely be expected to repudiate a deception so service- 
able to their interests. 

One of Mr. Canning’s most effective speeches, was in 
xeply to a motion made by Windham for the repeal of 
the Additional Force Bill. In this, as in other motions 
brought forward by the admumistration, especially the 
United Service Bill, the new ministers developed a muli- 
tary system which differed materially from that of Pitt, 
which proceeded upon opposite and more popular prin- 
ciples, proposing to mitigate the severities of compulsory 
enlistment, and to introduce periodical terms of service, 
at the end of which the soldier would be at lbertv to 
demand his discharge. All these measures were.opposed, 
ineffectually, by Mr. Canning. He maintained the superior 
efficacy of Mr. Pitt’s iron rule, which converted a soldier 
into a shooting machine, and was convinced, should it 
ever be relaxed, that there would be no resource left but 
the conscription. His speeches on these questions are 
amongst the most successful he ever delivered, as party 
speeches ; rapid in argumentation, crowded with the hap- 
piest images, splendid in retort, and satirical to a height 
of bitterness, which would have been intolerable, but for 
the wit which lighted up and carried off the invective. 

This bitterness, unfortunately, lay at the bottom of the 
hostility with which the administration was uniformly 
assailed from first to last. It was not ordinary party war- 
fare. It was acontest of extermination—war to the knife, 
and no quarter. Windham was especially the object of 
vituperation, because he had been Pitt’s colleague for eight 
years, had invariably supported his continental system, and 
was now to be found in the ranks of his opponents. Mr. 
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Canning endeavoured to provoke disunion between Wind- 
ham and his new allies, by showing how widely they 
differed on some essential points. One of these was the 
total separation of the civil and the military charaéter 
which Windham maintained was indispensable to the 
discipline of the army. The soldier, he asserted, should be 
cut off from the rest of the population, shut up in his ow 
world, and never permitted to approximate towards the 
immunities of the citizen. Yet all the principal whigs set 
up the opposite doctrine, and espoused Mr. Windham’s 
military measures, on grounds thevery reverse of those on” 
which Mr. Windham introduced them. 


‘“‘He has heard it asserted,” exclaimed Mr. Canning, “ as the 
main principle and chief praise of his measure, that it promotes 
and secures this contaminating union ; and, to my astonishment, 
he has accepted in silence the panegyrics which his feelings 
must have disavowed. I can excuse him for having disdained 
to answer the attacks of his opponents, but I am surprised that 
he should not have vindicated himself from the support of his 
friends.” 


The key-note of the opposition was, the disproportion 
between the professions and the performances of ministers. 


“A story,” said Mr. Canning, “‘has been related by oneof his 
majesty’s ministers of an old Roman moralist, who wished to 
build his house in such a style of architecture that every person 
could see into it. Like this man’s house, the transactions of 
the present ministry are to be ; but Iam inclined to believe 
that the architecture of the house is not Roman, but Gothic ; 
and that it is only remarkable for its huge windows that ex- 
clude the light, and its narrow passages that lead to nothing.” | 


The taunt was uncandid. But we must not look for 
candour from an angry opposition. The embarrassments 
by which ministers were impeded on all sides were not of 
their own making. They found them ready made ; and,.. 
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before they could take any decisive steps in advance, it 
was necessary to relieve their feet of the meshes in which 
their predecessors had entangled them. 

Were it possible to have obtained a solid peace with 
France, Fox alone could have negotiated it with success. 
He was personally known to Buonaparte,* and idolised by 
the French people, on account of the noble stand he had 
made against the European confederacy in the time of 
the Revolution. His opinions on that subject were well 
understood and appreciated on the continent, and wilfully 
misrepresented at home. Burke once said, that the Revo- 
lution had shaken F'ox’s heart into the wrong place. Fox, 
more wise and generous, speaking of Burke’s book on the 
Revolution, said, ‘* Burke is right after all ; but Burke 1s 
often right—only he is right too soon.” ‘This was the real 
difference between them. 

Ifany English minister had a chance of being received in 
a cordial spirit by the French government, it was unques- 
tionably Fox. But he failed in his object—an object very 
near to his heart in taking office. Why did hefail ? Because 
he had all the Pitt disputes to clear up first; and it was 
not easy to restore a good understanding, where Pitt had 
been embroiling the negotiation beforehand. For of all 
men in the world, Pitt was the fondest of troubled 
waters; perhaps on dccount of his extraordinary skill in 
fishing in them. 

For this failure, Mr. Canning ungenerously attempted 
to cast a slur on Mr. Fox’s memory; and, in an amend- 
ment on the address in December (read but not moved), 
he deliberately censured one of the noblest acts of that 


* Mr. Fox took advantage of the short peace of Amiens to consult 
the archives at Paris for materials connected with his history, and, in 


common with the fest of the English, waited upon the First Consul at 
the Tuileries. 
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minister's life—the intimation Fox conveyed to M. Talley- 
rand, of a plot which had been communicated to him, for 
the assassination of the First Consul. Mr. Camning’s eon- 
duct towards Mr. Fox, upon all occasions after the death 
of Pitt, was irreconcileable with the general tenor of his 
parliamentary lfe—it was irrascible and vindictive, and 
not always ingenuous. Some allowance, perhaps, ought 
to be made for the heats of political controversy—although 
it is hard to find any excuse for temporising with jus- 
tice. But every public man discloses his human frailty 
in leaving us something to forgive :—=so let these faulta of 
Mr. Canning’s—and serious faults they were—be con- 
signed to oblivion, along with the multitudes of fugitive 
political errors, which have their origin m temporary 
excitements, and expire with the occasion that gave them 
birth. 

If Fox failed in exacting a peace to satisfy Mr. Canning, 
he had the higher glory of bringing forward measures for 
the abolition of the slave trade—for which his name will 
be held in veneration by the latest posterity. ‘‘ The ardent 
wishes of his mind,” said Lord Howick, speaking of him 
with deep emotion, shortly after his death, ‘‘ were to 
consummate, before he died, two great works on which 
he had set his heart; and these were the restoration of 
a solid and honourable peace, and the abolition of the 
slave trade.” His last effort was upon this question, 
when he made that memorable declaration, that if, during 
the forty years he had sat in Parliament, he had ae- 
complished nothing else, he should think he had done 
enough ! 

How strange itis to look back upon the edd famcies 
people formerly entertained on this question gf the Abolition. 
They had no clear conception of its bearings. ‘The agi- 
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tation of it seemed to disturb all fixed ideas. When it 
was first started it had much the same sort of effect asa 
proposal for unloosening the settlements of landed property, 
er annihilating the Funds. People looked upon it in 
vague dismay, as a movement against vested rights and 
bong established privileges. They had got confused notions 
mto their heads about the slave trade and slavery; they 
confounded them at first, scartely knew there was any 
difference between them or what it was, and so fell into a 
state of crude, moping superstition, very difficult to be 
dealt with by the vulgar processes of reasoning. 

Wilberforce was the parliamentary apostle of Abo- 
lition. He worked at it day and night, and prayed for 
it with his daily bread. Honour to him for that, in spite 
of all hiscrotchetty little ways and eccentricities! But he 
was a sad bore to Pitt, always poppmg in his fears and 
misgivings at the most inopportune moments; a sort of 
philanthropic Paul Pry, perpetually forgetting his um- 
brella, and hoping he didn’t mtrude. Nobody ever had 
such an inobtrusive way of obtruding his advice upon 
every body. No matter what the question was, or who 
the person, or how slight the acquaintance, Wilberforce 
was sure to find some excuse for a hint or a warning, with 
such excellent mtentions, that it was impossible to give 
vent to the vexation he occasioned. He had no suspicion 
of the possibility of doing mischief; but went blundering 
on with the most amiable sincerity of purpose, good-nf®- 
tredly setting all his friends right, and knocking his head 
against every body’s business with a simplicity of character 
upon which experience was wasted in vain. 

The dull integnty of Wilberforce was always for going 
Ssrward, in and out of season; all he looked to was the 
truth and justice of the matter, and that, he thought would 

O2 
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carry it against all obstacles; he had no idea of the Tow 
struggle of passions and interests which renders the cunning 
use of means even more essential to success than the purity 
of the end ; he never could be brought to understand the 
value of ining and economising his efforts; and, like an 
unpractised rower, he expended a hundied(ola more 
strength upon the oar than, skilfully employed, was neces- 
sary to propel the boat. * 

To Pitt, when he was in office, all this was quite fearful; 
for Wilberforce had not the remotest notion of ministerial 
machinery, of parliamentary tact, or the necessity of ma- 
nagement, and he used to be struck with amazement at Pitt's 
sagacity and cleverness in that way, which seemed to him 
like an inspiration. Whenever he saw any thing wrong, 
or what he supposed to be wrong, he could no more help 
himself from just pointing it out, than faithful watch-dogs 
can help their instinct in barking at footsteps in the night. 
He would make the most awkward motions out of sheer 
benevolence and good-heartedness, to the indescribable 
embarrassment of government or the total discomfiture 
of his own friends; and once was on the point of 
making a motion which would have broken up the admi- 
nistration—a resultas far from his intention as the destruc- 
tion of the monarchy itself—and was only prevented by a 
private entreaty from Pitt. But what was to be done with 
this charitable, unwise man—this gentle, impracticable 
png? To oppose him openly was out of the question, 
for there was really no gainsaying him on principle: he 
was propriety itself carried to a fault; it would be like op+ 
posing one of the decencies of life, although every body 
must feel how inconvenient it is to have even the decencies 
themselves thrust under one’s eyes, and rung in one’s eats 
every hour in the day. 
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_ But those very qualities which rendered Wilberforce 
so unsafe, and so tantalising on all other questions, made 
him the fittest man in the world for the slave trade. It 
required all his perseverance, all his enthusiasm, all that 
faculty of resistance to the petty harassing difficulties 
which eternally rose up against him, increasing as he ad- 
vanced; that happy constitution of mind which kept him 
still fresh and sanguine in the midst of disappointments; 
that fortunate’ blindness of zeal, which enabled him no 
to see impediments of a kind which would have seriously 
interfered with the amour propre of other men; that en- 
during faith which sustained him through good and 
evil; and that vanity—for vanity he had, supreme and 
towering—which carried him like a butterfly to the end. 
Wilberforce was the only man who could have worked 
on in Parliament for the Abolition, with the requisite one- 
idead energy. He was not a man for a crisis, but a man 
for a continuance; a great man for a committee—a great 
sitter—a great sifter of small facts—a man not to be put 
down by fatigue, so long as it bore upon his own para- 
mount object—a man who had always a quantity of 
papers and correspondence in his pocket, about cruelties 
and atrocities, which he whipped out and read at every 
opportunity—who never met you in the street, but he 
had a new fact to tell you about the horrors of slavery— 
who contrived to insinuate that one subject into every 
company, and every topic of conversation—and who 
grew so completely identified with it, that whenever he 
made his appearance, or wherever you fell in with his 
name, he at once brought the question to your mind, and 
set you thinking about the poor blacks. All this made 
Wilberforce, personally, very troublesome; and, in spite 
of the toleration which the amenity of his manners secured 
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for him, people often tried to keep clear of him, as well 
as they could withont offence. But thes was the only way 
an which the Abolition could have been carried. It was this 
that diffused the feeling of indignation throughout the 
upper classes, and brought them to a fambbar know- 
ledge of the crimes which their humanity, thus perpetw- 
ally urged, prohibited at last. But even this constancy 
of Wilberforce’s could not have achieved its object, had 
it not been seconded by the moral influence of his cha- 
racter. No weight of personal authority alone could 
have effected it; and mere perseverance, without high 
character, would have gone for nothing. Waulberforce 
happily united both. 

The noblest eloquence was long expended upon this 
subject in vain. What could eloquence do against the pha- 
lanx of prejudice and selfishness by which it was opposed? 
Slavery was looked upon asa right—one of the rights of 
property. ‘The slave trade was, of course, essential to its 
Maintenance. At first all the country gentlemen rose er 
masse against any interference with it. The commercial 
body fought for it as if it were a balance of exchanges im 
perpetuity. The lawyers defended it as they would an 
entail. The army and navy stood up for it as they would 
for the honour of the British flag. Lord Eldon flatly de- 
nied the doctrine that the principle of slavery was incom- 
patible with our constitution—in fact, he seemed to think 
that the Constitution couldn’t get on without it; and Ge- 
neral Gascoigne—brave General Gascoigne !—declared 
that, so far from abolishing the slave trade, it ought to 
be increased ; and that if slavery had never before existed 
in the world, it ought to be begun now ! All the strong 
old monopolies and superstitions were up against the Abo- 
lition ; headed by the giant West India Interest, and 
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followed by all the other ogre-monopolies, none knowing 
whose turn might come next. And then there were 
many strictly Christian people, who, ike ants, made it a 
solemn law to themselves to follow in the track over which 
the burden of their faith was first carried, and who, 
holding the same belief that was held before the Flood, 
were convinced, and not to be put out of their conviction 
by any human means, that the slave trade (or slavery, for 
it was all one to them) was an old Scriptural institution; 
and these faithful people would as soon have thought of 
knocking down the parish churches, or putting the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on short commons, or any other 
imaginable sacrilege, as of preventing a free-trade in the 
blood, bones, and muscles of the blacks, or black-a-moors, 
as some of the funny members of the Opposition used to 
call them. The friends of Abolition had to contend 
against these fierce and motley cohorts, who were them- 
selves the bitterest opponents on general questions, but 
united in total blindness upon this; like enemies who met 
im the dark and kept close together for mutual protection. 

In spite of this extensive conspiracy, Mr. Fox’s re- 
solution was agreed to in the Commons, by a ma- 
jority of 114 to 15, then sent up to the Lords and 
carried. Lord Castlereagh voted against it. That was 
faction. Mr. Canning declared that it was impossible for 
the ingenuity of man to devise a form of words for the 
repeal of the slave trade in which he should not concur: 
but he censured mimisters for not bringing the subject 
more fully before Parliament. It was necessary to find 
zome objection; and it is hardly to be regretted that 
the objection which he did find was so little to the purpose. 

Under the malignant spell of party spirit, he carped at 
every proposition that came from the opposite side. He 
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was an uncompromising champion, nevertheless, in: this 
great cause. His speech in 1799 demolished most of the 
dogmas upon which the defenders of the slave trade 
relied. A glance at one or two passages will show how 
thoroughly he had entered into the subject. 

One of the points set up was that of the right—an un- 
fortunate assumption at a time ‘when the French had 
brought rights of all kinds into disrepute. 


“The right ! I have learned, indeed, by painful experience of 
what has of late years passed in the world, to associate the 
word right, with ideas very different from those which, in old 
times, it was calculated to convey. I have learnt to regard the 
mention of rights as prefatory to bloody, destructive, and de- 
solating doctrines, hostile to the happiness and to the freedom 
of mankind. Such has been the lesson which I have learnt from 
the rights of man. But never, even in the practical application 
of that detested and pernicious doctrine, never, I believe, 
has the word right been so shamefully affixed to murder, to 
devastation, to the invasion of public independence, to the 
pollution and destruction of private happiness, to gross and 
unpalliated injustice, to the spreading of misery and mourning over 
the earth, to the massacre of innocent individuals, and to the 
extermination of unoffending nations ; never before was the 
word 7:ght so prostituted and misapplied, as when the right to 
trade in man’s blood was asserted by the enlightened govern- 
ment of a civilised country. It is not wonderful that the 
slavery of Africa should be eeebed by a term consecrated to 
French freedom.” 


Another argument was, that the slave trade was the means 
of rescuing the negroes from a worse fate, because they 
were all either convicts or prisoners of war at home, 
and if not sold for slaves would be put to death. The 
legislature of J amaica, with this general assertion on their 
lips, had just passed an act to prohibit the importation of 
slaves above twenty-five years old. Mr. Canning treated 
this act with scorn and derision. How were the custom- 
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house officers to distinguish the contraband importation? 
How was the age to be known? By what parish register? 
By what testimony? By mark of mouth? 


‘‘All this has been gravely argued. But mark, how the Assem- 
bly of Jamaica has put it down. They will take nothing above 
twenty-five years old. How is this? Have they found some 
secret by which they can prevent any African from being guilty 
of a crime, any African from being made a prisoner of war, 
after he was five-and-twenty ? Or did they mean to consign 
all those who were above that age, and were yet, in spite of this 
salutary regulation which precluded them from all escape from 
their country, so headstrong as to become convicts and captives, 
to consign them unpityingly to their fate? The women too— 
they were not to be more than twenty-five. Their crime the 
House had often been told (as they could not be prisoners of 
war) was witchcraft. What secret had the Assembly of Jamaica 
found, by which the practice of that dark act (which I am far 
from meaning to defend), could be confined within the limits of 
five-and-twenty? Or, were they determined to rescue none but 
the young witches, and to leave the old ones to their fate? I 
am ashamed to appear to treat with levity, a subject at which 
I cannot look without horror and disgust. But when the most 
absurd and unreasonable pretences are set up in defence of the 
most abominable practices, it is impossible not to feel the 
attempt to impose on one’s understanding, as an aggravation 
of the outrage to one’s feelings.” 


Now that the slave trade and its ghastly horrors, and its 
train of shattered fallacies and impudent pretences, have 
all vanished, the attempts that used to be made in 
Parliament to prop up the iniquity, appear nearly incredi- 
ble. One gentleman—be his name immortal!—Sir W. 
Young, defended slavery on the ground that it had pro- 
duced some of the greatest men amongst the ancients. 
‘s Tf,” said he, ‘* gentlemen would look into their ‘ Macro~ 
bias,’ they would find that half the ancient philosophers 
had been slaves.” Another gentleman, in the same debate, 
objected to a fact stated by Mr. Wilberforce, that there 
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were parts of Africa where civilisation was making such 
progress, that books were not uncommon amongst the 
inhabitants. ‘ Books!” exclaimed Mr. Dent, in the 
utmost alarm; ‘* books! the black-a-moor have books | 
and this given, too, asa reason why they should not be 
exported as slaves! What produced the French Revolu- 
tion? Books! He hoped, whatever the House did, it 
would not be induced to stop the slave trade, in order 
that the inhabitants of Africa might stay at home to be 
corrupted by books!” ‘Now, I must complain,” said 
Mr. Canning, “ of a little unfairness in the arguments of 
the honourable baronet and the honourable gentleman, 
thus contrasted with each other. ‘ Export the natives of 
Africa,’ said the honourable gentleman, ‘lest they become 
literati at home.’ ‘ Bring them away,’ said the honour- 
able baronet, ‘ that they may become philosophers in the 
West Indies.’ I much doubt whether the remedy or 
the disease be the worse for the patient; but, undoubt- 
edly, it does seem a little hard, that no means could be 
found to prevent the dangers of African literature, 
except in the practical philosophy of the West Indies.” 
The greatest stress of all was laid upon the antiquity of 
slavery. This was a difficulty which paralysed many 
persons of tender conscience. They felt with ‘you, that 
alavery was cruel, that it blighted human beings, crushed 
the godlike part of them, and reduced them to the con- 
dition of the lower animals. But it was a sacred institu- 
taon—it had flourished in the earliest ages—it had a 
divine origin—and was tabooed by the consecrating hand 
of time. Mr. Canning did not forget to deal with this 
hoary superstition. It is ane of the happiest passages in 
« Little, indeed, did I expect to hear the remote origin end 
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long durxtien of the slave trade brought forward with triumph; 
to hear the advocates of the slave trade put in their claim for 
the venerableness of age, and the sacredness of prescription. 
What are the principles upon which we allow a certam claim 
+o -our respect, to belong to any institution which has subsisted 
from remote time? What is the reason, why, when any such 
institutions had, by the change of circumstances or manners, 
became useless, we still tolerated them, nay cherished them 
with something of affectionate regard, and even when they 
became burdensome, did not remove them without ‘egret? 
What? but because in such institutions, for the most part, we 
saw the shadow of departed worth or usefulness, the monu- 
ment and memorial of what had, in its origin, or during its 
‘vigour, been of service or of credit to mankind? Was this 
the case with the slave trade? Was the slave trade origin- 
ally begun upon some principle of public justice or national 
honour, whic the lapse of time, which the mutations of the 
world have alone impaired and done away? Has it to plead 
fermer merits, services, and glories, in behalf of its present 
foulness and disgrace? Was its infancy lovely, or its manhood 
useful, though in its age it is become thus loathsome and per- 
verse? No. Its infant lips were stained with blood. Its 
whole existence has been a series of rapacity, cruelty, and 
murder. It rests with the House to decide, whether 1t will 
allow to such a life the honours of old age, or endeavour to 
extend its duration.” , ; 


If Mr. Canning did not lend the aid of his eloquence 
to assist the triumph of Mr. Fox’s abolition resolution, it 
was because he believed that the necessity of getting rid 
of the new administration was paramount to every other 
consideration. But he could not withdraw the influence 
of his opinion, which was explicitly announced in a decla- 
ration that he was ‘‘ decidedly in favour of the speedy 
extinction of that disgraceful traffic.” 

That there were some grounds for Mr. Canning’s sleep- 
less hostility against these ministers must, of course, be 
conceded. No administration is perfect. ‘The Grenville 
administration contained elements which were extremely 
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difficult of combination. Windham was theoretical, hasty, 
and sometimes impracticable. Grenvillé kept in check 
the tendency of his colleagues towards one class of do- 
mestic improvements, and Sidmouth suppressed another. 
There were balances to be consulted and poised before 
any measure could be agreed upon; and this led to delays 
im some instances, and to an imperfect utterance of the 
real designs of the cabinet in others. Nor were these the 
only personal impediments that acted as a drag upon the 
progress of the government. Sheridan had latterly grown 
careless, and had fallen into the Prince’s interest, and 
given so little support to Fox, that an estrangement gra- 
dually grew up between them.* Differences of temper, 
too, became apparent between Fox, whose composure was 
never ruffled even by the attacks of Canning, and Gren- 
ville, whose haughty conduct throughout the war was 
not well calculated to promote the happy issue of the 
negotiations with France. Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
the spirit of the administration was comprehensive and 
enjightened; and the proceedings of the Opposition were 
factious, harassing, and vindictive. 

Mr. Pitt would never have carried on an opposition 
with so little candour and so much bitterness. He had a 
higher sense of what was due to Mr. Fox, and to himself. 
Mr. Canning in this single instance sacrificed every thing 
to his attachment to Mr. Pitt’smemory. He went beyond 
Mr. Pitt in his defence of Mr. Pitt’s principles. It could 
not have been more ably done—it might have been done 
more fairly. Justice had greater claims upon him than 
Pitt.F 

* Sheridan called on Fox during his illness, when the latter requested 
Lord Grey to remain in the room, in order to prevent any private con- 


versation. The interview was cold and short. 
¢ Mr. Canning’s numerous speeches during this period, must be traced 
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The effect of this incessant warfare upon the enfeebled 
frame of Fox, already sinking under a severe illness, was 
fatal in the end. He struggled as long as he could; 
attended the House night after night to answer Canning ; 
but his opponent was too young and elastic for him ; and 
at last he was missed from his accustomed seat. These 
debates had broken him down. He wished to breathe the 
sar of St. Anne’s Hill, but the journey, short as it is, was 
impossible in his state ; and the Duke of Devonshire pro- 
posed that he should break it, by resting on the way at 
the duke’s villa, at Chiswick. He was removed to Chis- 
wick, where he lingered a few days, and died. What 
solemn thoughts must have pressed themselves upon Mr. 
Canning’s mind ; could he have looked onward and fore- 
seen an event which was to happen within a few years in 
the same chamber, produced in a great degree by very 
similar causes. But it is wisely ordained that the prac- 
tical admonitions of life shall be gathered from the expe- 
riences of the past, and not from the terrors of the future. 

The death of Mr. Fox, following so soon upon the death 
of Pitt, broke up the close masses known as the two great 
parties in this country. They were no longer to be dis- 
tinguished by the same marks—they were no longer bound 
together by the same obligations. Hitherto people were, 
not to say Tories or Whigs, but Pittites or Foxites. It was 
not that they believed in this or that set of principles, 
but that they believed in Pitt or Fox. It was the ruliug 
mind that led them. Now they were to be guided by 
other means, and the means were yet to be devised. 

Lord Howick succeeded Fox at the Foreign Office, and 
discharged his trust with great ability. To his hands was 


through the regular parliamentary records, They are not preserved in 
say other collection. 
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committed the mtroduction of a bill in the Commons for 
securmeg to all his majesty’s subjects in common the prive 
bege of serving in the army or navy. By the Irish Act of 
1793, Catholics were already qualified to serve in Ireland ; 
bat the provisions of that act applied only to Ireland. 
This incongruity consequently arose, that should an Irish 
regiment be called into England (to which contingency 
all Irish regiments were lable under the Union), the 
Catholics would be compelled to leave the service, the Eng- 
lish law not permitting Catholics to carry arms in defence 
of the country! The new bill proposed to extend the 
Insh Act to England. It also proposed to allow Catholics 
and Dissenters to attain the highest ranks in both services. 
Upon the latter provision his majesty quarrelled with his 
ministers. 

Lord Grenville declared in his place in the House, 
that the bill had been, in the first instance, submitted to 
his majesty, and approved of by him. Lord Sidmouth 
declared that his majesty did not understand it, and that he 
was under the impression that it did nothing more than 
extend the Inish law to England. Mr. Perceval, who was 
beginning just about this time to make himself very con- 
spicuous on all subjects relating to religious tests, asserted, 
that the question at issue really was, whether the legis- 
lature should give up Protestant ascendency or not! 

His majesty’s distress on the slightest allusion to a 
Catholic concession must be referred to the state of his 
nerves. He was kindly hearted and benevolent on other 
subjects. But the mention of a Catholic produced upon 
him much the same sort of effect which Gulliver tells us 
is produced upon English ladies by the sight of a toad. 
This one settled abhorrence was for ever agitating his 
mind. Something of the same sort seems to 
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danced im the blood of a few of his ancestors; and in this 
respect he particularly resembled his grandfather, who is 
said to have had a horror of vampires. 

Ministers withdrew the bill. They could not force the 
royal conscience, but they were resolved to vindicate 
their own. Lord Grenville and Lord Howick expressed 
their desire to reserve, in the minutes of the cabinet, a 
right to declare their opinions on this measure, and to 
renew it at any time they thought proper. The king was 
terrified, and demanded a written pledge that they would 
never agitate the subject again. The demand was refused. 
After this it was impossible the king, who would not be 
advised, and his advisers, who would not be coerced, 
could keep together. Mr. Perceval sprang the rattle of 
Church in Danger! and to use Mr. Windham’s phrase, 
the old intolerant party, after having abdicated their 
claims for two successive parliaments, ‘ stole into power 
under the despicable cry of ‘ No Popery!’” 

On the 24th of March, 1807, the retiring ministers de- 
livered up the seals of office, and had the satisfaction of 
closing their labours by obtaining the king’s assent, in 
their last interview with him, to the bill for abolishing 
the slave trade. 

This able admimistration was driven out by clamour, 
and through the insidious power exerted over the poor old 
king by men as bigoted as himself, but more capable and 
cunning. Lord Eldon and Lord Hawkesbury enjoy the 
historical honour of being considered as his majesty’s 
chief instigators on this occasion. Mr. Canning stands 
clear of it: indeed, so far from having participated in the 
underhand means that were employed to procure the dis- 
mrissal of ministers, he no sooner learned that such a result 
was likely te take place than he communicated it, with 
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what delicacy he might, to that section of the govern- 
ment with whom he happened to be on terms ‘of 
private friendship, urging them to the necessity of 
adopting some course to avert his majesty’s displea- 
sure. His enmity, however it is to be lamented on other 
grounds, was at least open, loud, and public. Nor did it 
die with its object, if the following lines, which may be 
described as the epitaph of the Grenville administration, 
written by its bitterest opponent, were justly ascribed to 
him. 
ALL THE TALENTS. 

When the broad-bottom’d junta, with reason at strife, 

Resign’d, with a sigh, its political life ; 

When converted to Rome, and of honesty tired, 

They gave back to the devil the soul he inspired ; 


The demon of faction that over them hung, 
In accents of horror their epitaph sung ; 
While Pride and Venality join’d in the stave, 
And canting Democracy wept at the grave. 


“ Here lies in the tomb that we hollowed for Pitt, 
Consistence of Grenville, of Temple the wit; 

Of Sidmouth the firmness, the temper of Grey, 
And Treasurer Sheridan’s promise to pay. 


«‘ Here Petty’s finance, from the evils to come, 

With Fitzpatrick’s sobriety creeps to the tomb; 

And Chancellor Ego,* now left in the lurch, 

Neither dines with the Jordan,+ nor whines for the Church. 


‘¢ Then huzza for the party that here is at rest, 

By the fools of a faction regretted and blest ; 

Though they sleep with the devil, yet their's is the hope, 
On the downfall of Britain to rise with the Pope.” 


Other stinging satires on the same subject were also 
* Lord Erskine. t Mrs. Jordan. 
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attributed to him, but without much apparent justifica- 
tion.* 

In the strife of parties, as in love, all things are consi- 
dered fair. But if the verses above cited were really 
written by Mr. Canning, they are not creditable to him. 
It is bad enough to make war upon the dead; but it is 
worse to employ weapons which would have been despised 
in the lifetime of the adversary. In these rabid lines 
the ‘‘ No Popery” cry is revived, and shouted with frantic 
exultation over the grave of the Whig cabinet. We can 
fancy it all to belong to Mr. Canning—except the use 
which is made of that most unworthy expedient. 

The great crime of the Grenville ministry was, that it 
took office at a wrong moment. It was impossible, under 
the influence of the then existing circumstances, to com- 
plete any of their objects, or even to open them with any 
reasonable chance of making an impression. The transi- 
tion from Pitt, to a government of peace and liberal ame- 
lioration, was too sudden. Fox and his party assumed 
the government too soon for their own glory, and the 
permanent good of the country. Their failure may be 
ascribed to the single fact, that they allowed themselves 
to be placed in a false position. 


* The well-known satire, called ‘‘ All the Talents,” published during 
the existence of the ministry, was attributed to various people. The 
secret of the authorship was well kept, while this poem was passing 
rapidly through several editions. Stockdale himself, who published it, 
is said not to have known from whence the MS. came. The author was 


Eaton Stannard Barrett, who wrote the “ Heroine,” “ Woman,” and 
other works, 
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IX. 


THE DUKE OF PORTLAND’S ADMINISTRATION. MR. CANNING APPOINTED 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. THE DUEL. 


THERE was some difficulty in getting up a new admi- 
nistration. The ‘‘ Church in Danger” and the ‘‘ No Popery” 
cry had already determined which way it was to march ; 
but recruits were wanted. ‘The parts were settled, but it 
was necessary to find actors to fill them. 

Fifteen years’ before, the difficulty would have been in- 
superable; but ever since the Duke of Portland’s coalition 
with Pitt, the intermixture of parties afforded a conve- 
nient escape from the embarrassment of choice. The sacni- 
fice of opinion on some points for the sake of strength 
upon others, began now to be considered legitimate in the 
formation of an efficient government. This easy virtue of 
public men was very lucky for the king; for if his ma- 
jesty bad been thrown upon the Church and State party 
exclusively, he could not have constructed a cabinet that 
would have lasted a week. 

The Duke of Portland was selected as the nominal 
head—a highly respectable nobleman in bad health, who 
never made his appearance in Parliament, and sustained 
himself by opiates and laudanum through the fatigues of 
forming a government, which he was unable to control, 
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The duke was an indolent man, and possessed in an emi- 
ment degree the talent of dead silence. He was afflicted 
with the stone, and this physical agony, added to the 
mental anmety of office, ultimately broke him down. 
He used to drop asleep in his chair over his state papers 
from exhaustion and infirmity. And this was so visible 
from the first, that Lord Chatham (out of pretended re- 
spect to the memory of Pitt) was actually associated with 
him by the king’s desire, in the formation of the ministry. 
He suffered this without remonstrance, and tacitly allowed 
Lords Eldon and Hawkesbury to go between him and 
the king at a moment when the whole responsibility of 
the government was about to be devolved upon him. It 
was not surprising that his colleagues soon began to dis- 
avow his authority and set up for themselves in their own 
departments; so that, although Burlington House conti- 
nued to be resorted to by the adherents of the administra- 
tion, it was to all intents and purposes nothing more than 
the ministerial rendezvous. 

The real head of the government was Mr. Perceval, a 
gentleman expressly engaged to do the hard work. The 
only recommendation he possessed was his profound into- 
lerance, the depths of which even his majesty’s plummet 
could not sound. Mr. Perceval was a practising barrister, 
and it was not to be expected that he would give up busi- 
ness without a consideration. His majesty accordingly 
offered him the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster 
for life, if he would take the Chancellorship of the Exche- 
quer for as long as he could manage to keep it. The 
Commons of England thought this too high a price to pay 
for the services of ‘‘ a second-rate lawyer,” and voted an 
address to his majesty, praying that neither the said office, 
nor any other not usually held for life, should be granted 

P2 
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for any other term than during pleasure. His majesty 
wisely submitted to this unequivocal expression of opinion; 
and the new ministry opened with a defeat.* This was a 
more inauspicious beginning than the elevation of Lord 
Ellenborough to the cabinet, which, although indefen- 
sible in principle, was at least sanctioned without a divi- 
sion by the Upper House, and carried in the Lower by an 
overwhelming majority. 

The Cabinet was finally made up before the clase of 
March, 1807. Lord Eldon succeeded Lord Erskine on 
the woolsack ; Mr. Canning was appointed Foreign Se- 
cretary, Lord Hawkesbury Home Secretary, and Lord 
Castlereagh Secretary at War. In other places were to 
be found Lords Camden, Mulgrave, and Chatham, and Mr. 
George Rose. The Duke of Richmond—the most 
agreeable of boon companions!—with Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, (now Duke of Wellington) as secretary, undertook 
the government of Ireland, at a crisis which demanded 
the greatest sagacity, discretion, and fortitude. ‘The ha- 
zardous honour had been previously declined by the Dukes 
of Rutland and Beaufort, and Lord Powis. 

Mr. Canning is said to have coquetted for office with 
the Grenville party, just on the eve of their dismissal, 
and then, finding the case hopeless, to have surrendered 
himself to the Tories.f This assertion impudently put 


* There is a strange mistake upon this subject in Lord Malmesbury’s 
Diaries. It is there stated in a note [vol. iv., p. 376] that the motion 
was made by Mr. Martin, and lust by a majority of 93. The motion 
was made by Mr. Bankes, and carried by a majority of 118. This was 
on the 25th of March, and on the 8th of April his majesty forwarded 
an answer to the House, to the effect that he had granted the office 
“‘only during his royal pleasure.” 

t “ This political Killigrew just before the breaking up of the last ad- 
ministration, was in actual treaty with them for a place; and if they 
had survived four-and-twenty hours longer, he would have been now 
declaiming against the cry of ‘No Popery !’ instead of inflaming it.”— 
“ Peter Plymley’s Letters.” 
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forth at the time, is not only false but the very reverse of 
the fact. Instead of coquetting with the Grenville mi- 
nistry, he firmly resisted the temptations they held out to 
him. In the November of 1806, there was a general 
election ; and Lord Grenville, desirous of strengthening 
his government by the addition of some of Pitt’s followers, 
made splendid offers to Canning, with carte blanche for 
any three or four friends he would name. The negotiation 
was intrusted to Lord Wellesley, who conducted it with 
skill and delicacy ; but Canning peremptorily refused to 
join the administration upon any terms.* 

It was a more serious charge against him, that he joined 
this Perceval-Portland Ministry, from which the Catholic 
question must have been excluded by a pledge, either 
actually given or clearly understood. 

To this charge there is no answer to be made but that 
Mr. Canning strictly followed the example of Mr. Pitt. 
He knew that during the king’s lifetime that question 
could not be carried, and he bowed to the necessity. He 
could not reconcile it with his sense of duty to dechne 
office because his majesty’s determination was fixed on 
that subject ; or, having taken office, to make a useless re- - 
sistance to his majesty’s convictions. This is all the de- 
fence or palliation that need be offered for his connexion 
with this Ultra-Protestant Ascendency Administration. 
Like Pitt he resigned, because he could not effect the 
emancipation of the Catholics ;—lke Pitt he took office 
again, knowing that such a measure could not even be 
proposed. 

It must be remembered also that Mr. Canning, like 
Pitt, considered emancipation as a question of expediency, 
and not of right; never to be insisted upon against the 


* “Diaries of Lord Malmesbury,” iv., 354. 
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fee will of the people, the monarch, and the Parliament; 
and to be promoted only as the development of opanse 
and opportunity became favourable to its success. This 
wiew of the question may have been wrong ; but Mr. Can- 
ning’s conduct must be tried by his own opinions and. not. 
by the opinions of others. 

If the precedent of antagonist elements in former caki- 
nets could be admitted as an excuse, he had an ample 
xpology. Even the ministry which had "been just dis- 
placed, exhibited the most discordant materials. Sheridan, 
the knight-errant of annual parliaments—Grenville, the in- 
flexible enemy of all reform ; Fox, the consistent advocate 
of peace— Windham, who had abandoned his own party 
to support the war; Grey, the ardent friend of religions 
freedom—Sidmouth, the representative of the king’s zea- 
lotry, and, heretofore, the object of the unlimited ridicule 
and contempt of all those with whom he was now asso- 
ciated. If Mr. Canning had waited until a ministry 
perfectly agreeing on all points could have been formed, 
he might have waited till doomsday. 

The new ministry had to contend against several ad- 
verse circumstances. 

They had to mect a Parliament convoked by their op- 
ponents only in the preceding December. 

They laboured under the imputation of having got 
imto office by a discreditable intrigue, and they had to face 
its consequences in the fury of their adversaries. The 
imputation was true. The Duke of Portland had no sooner 
heard of the Catholic Bill, than he protested against it 7A 
& private letter to his majesty, offering his services, at the 
game time, in the formation of a new administration, 
should such an alternative become necessary. A cleaver 
case of factious intrigue never was made out—although 
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the proofs of its exmtence did not transpire until many 
years after the chief actors im it had gone to their graves. 

They were also accused of allowing themselves to be 
fettered with pledges which rendered them the slaves, not 
the advisers, of the crown. The fact was self-evident. 
The new ministers avowedly went into office on the 
pledge which had been constitutionally rejected by their 
predecessors. 

These disadvantages were enhanced by their want of 
personal weight. None of them possessed enough of the 
public confidence to quahfy them for the high and re- 
sponsible offices to which they were called. They all 
wanted reputation; and some of them—Hawkesbury and 
Castlereagh in particular—also wanted ability. Canning 
was dreaded for his sarcasm, his ready powers of debate, 
his unflinching courage, and the extraordinary tact he 
possessed m justifying his conduct; but even Cannmg, 
although hated, feared, and envied quite enough to make 
him of importance to any administration, was not yet cons 
sidered to have attained the full rank of a statesman. 
“He is unquestionably,” observes Lord Malmesbury, 
‘‘ very clever, and very essential to government; but he 
is hardly yet a statesman, and his dangerous habit of 
guizzing (which he cannot restrain) would be most un- 
popular in any department which required pliancy, tact, 
and conciliatory behaviour. He is honourable and ho- 
nest, with a dash of the Irishman; and all his plans and 
ideas of governing would partake of this, and might be as 
dangerous in practice, as he makes them appear plausible 
by the eloquent way in which he expresses them.”* 
This was written immediately before the government was 
organised. During the progress of its formation, the 


* ‘ Diaries,” iv., 367. 
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Duke of Portland offered Canning his choice of the Foreign 
Office or the Admiralty. Canning went immediately to — 
consult his friend, Lord Malmesbury; and it is a curious 
commentary on his lordship’s opinion, as to his fitness. for 
a department requiring pliancy, tact, and conciliatory be- 
haviour, that he instantly recommended him to take the 
Foreign Office, where these qualities are indispensable. 
Canning had never before had an opportunity of acting 
upon his own responsibility; and Lord Malmesbury, 
judging of him in moments of excitement and suspense, 
feared rather than anticipated that his spirits would carry 
him away. But Canning was scarcely established in the 
Foreign Office, when his able diplomatic friend had occa- 
sion to bear testimony to his judgment, coolness, and 
promptitude under new and singularly trying circum- 
stances. 
When Parliament met, in April, ministers were simul- 
taneously attacked in both Houses; and separate motions 
were made, to the effect, that 1t was unconstitutional in 
the confidential servants of the crown to fetter themselves 
by pledges to the sovereign. Mr. Canning, in reply, 
turned the argument against the late ministers, who had 
insisted upon the nght of proposing a measure whith 
they knew the king would never allow to pass into law. 


“‘ What was required in the stipulations claimed by the late 
ministers? That they should be allowed to recommend one 
policy, whilst they pursued another. The terms upon which 
they wished to hold their offices, were that they should be 
allowed to propose measures, that they might afterwards 
abandon them. The yearly moving of this question would 
have the effeet of making an unfair division of the popularity 
and odium. The odium would be great, and all fall u upon the 
crown: the benefit would be small, and that the Catholics 
nis, ane ; but the whole of the popularity the ministers were 
to have.” 
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Having thus made it appear that his colleagues, instead 
of goming in upon a pledge, had rescued his majesty from 
a plot, he concluded by threatening an appeal to the 
country, a threat which frightened the Cabinet a great 
deal more than the Opposition. Even Lord Malmesbury 
was alarmed. ‘‘ Canning,” says he, ‘“‘ was too impe- 
rious last night about the threat of dissolution.” But 
events proved that Canning was right. Parliament was 
dissolved before the end of the month. The extre- 
mity was forced upon them. And what was the result ? 
Searcely a single member of the Opposition was returned 
for the place he had previously filled. In the division 
which had tested the strength of ministers in the prece- 
ding Parliament, they mustered with difficulty a surplus 
of 32. In the new Parliament they commanded an easy 
majority of 195. 

The state of Europe when Mr. Canning undertook the 
offiee of Foreign Secretary, was more precarious than it 
had been at any previous period. The power of Napo- 
leon was supreme, and that supremacy was crowned by 
the peace of Tilsit, nominally entered into between France, 
Russia, and Prussia; but really between Napoleon and 
Alexander. The poor Queen of Prussia was invited 
to attend. But it was only that she might be the more 
effectually cheated. Napoleon asked her to dinner, then 
suddenly pretended to be so fascinated by her naive and 
charming coquetry, that he desired Talleyrand to get the 
treaty signed after dinner without her knowledge, lest her 
bewitching beauty might tempt him to give up too much! 

By that treaty, signed on the 8th of July, 1807, Eu- 
rope was divided between the two potentates. The 
‘whole of the south was surrendered to Napoleon, already 
master of Italy, and arbiter of Germany, and pushing his 
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advanced posts as far as the Vistula. And the crowns of 
Naples, Holland, and Westphalia were conferred on his 
three brothers. 

While the emperors were thus partitioning Christendom 
on. a raft on the Niemen, Mr. Canning was forming a plan 
for the protection of England against the imperial con- 
spiracy. ‘The first intimation the world had of his design, 
was the sudden appearance, in the month of August, of 
an English fleet in the Sound, the bombardment of Co- 
penhagen, and the capture of the whole navy of Den- 
mark. 

Intelligence of this event had scarcely arrrved, when it 
was followed by the gallant victors conveying the Danish 
fleet into the harbour of Portsmouth. This extraordinary 
and apparently unprovoked aggression upon a neutral 
power who had at that moment, peacefully floating im 
our waters, merchantmen with their rich cargoes, to the 
value of upwards of 2,000,0001. sterling, naturally enough 
provoked much astonishment and indignation. 

Upon the opening of the session the speech from the 
throne announced that, no sooner had the peace of Tilsit 
confirmed the control of France over the powers ef the 
continent, than his majesty was apprised of the intentions 
of the enemy to combine those powers in one general con 
federacy against England, and that, for that purpose, it 
was intended to force the neutral states into hostility 
against his majesty, so as to bring to bear upon England 
the whole naval force of Europe, and specifically the fleets 
of Portugal and Denmark. It became, therefore, the in- 
dispensable duty of his majesty to place those fleets out of 
the reach of such a confederacy. 

Such was the mmisteral explanation. The fleet of Por- 
tugal would have been seized also, but for the prompttude 
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of Napoleon, who intercepted the intentions of ministers 
by detaimng the Portuguese shipping im the ports of 
France. The issue of the affairs of Portugal is well 
known. The unfortuate Prince Regent, unable to resist 
the tyranny of Napoleon, transported himself and the 
members of his family to Brazil. 

‘The Opposition denounced the conduct of government in 
wnmeasured language, and called upon ministers to show 
the grounds upon which they had committed so flagrant a 
violation of the law of nations. Ministers contented them- 
selves with stating that the measure had not been adopted 
without notice to the Prince Royal of Denmark, who was 
duly warned that if he did not avow himself-an ally, or 
guarantee his neutrality by placing his fleet in the hands 
of the English government, to be delivered up at the close 
of the war, England must protect herself by seizing upon 
his navy. 

To all this, it was objected, that ministers had no justi- 
fication for adopting such a course. Mr. Ponsonby de- 
clared that, ‘‘no writer on the law of nations, or on any 
other law, had ever maintained that one power could be 
justified in taking from another power what belonged to 
#t, unless a third power meant, and was able to take the 
same thing : the justification therefore rested on the neces- 
sity.” But this was exactly Mr. Canning’s case. He 
maintained that it was an act of necessity ; and that if 
England had not seized upon the Danish navy, France 
would have seized upon it (which she was notoriously able 
to do), and would have used it against England. 

But where, demanded the opposition, was the proof that 
such an intention existed? Ministers stated, in reply, that 
they had received private information that there were secret 
articles in the treaty of Tilsit, sanctioning Buonaparte’s plam 
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for combining the navies of Europe to crush the maritime 
power of Great Britain. ‘This astounding statement was met 
on all sides by explicit and circumstantial contradictions. 
France denied it—Russia denied it*—the Opposition dis- 
credited it, and covering the government with opprobrium, 
succeeded in carrying along with them a strong and angry 
feeling out of doors. ‘‘ Ministers,” exclaimed Lord Grenville, 
‘‘ have asserted that there are secret articles in the treaty 
of Tilsit affecting the interests of this country ; and the 
French government have asserted that there are none. 
Here then is a challenge, and it is incumbent upon 
ministers to prove their assertion.” But ministers could 
not prove their assertion without violating their honour. 
In this exigency Mr. Canning relied upon the general 
necessity of the case. He bore the taunts of his opponents, 
now grown insolent in their attacks on his public character, 
with calmness and dignity ; and to every renewed demand 
for the production of his information, he replied by re- 
peating his determination never to reveal it. ‘‘ Though 
the conduct of his majesty’s ministers,” he said, ‘ might 
be held up in a few speeches in that House to the execra- 
tion of the country, they would run that risk, and incur 
that penalty, rather than suffer the secret to be torn from 
their bosoms.” At length Mr. Adam made a specific 
motion, the purport of which was, that the Foreign Secre- 
tary had violated his trust to the crown, in reference to the 
communications of government with their accredited minis- 
ters abroad. Mr. Canning answered him and withdrew, 
stating that as a high criminal charge was preferred against 
- © When our ambassador at St. Petersburg, acting under the in- 
structions of Mr. Canning hs which, says Lord Malmesbury, were “ incom- 
parable,”) demanded of the Russian minister to be shown the secret 


the minister, after being much pressed, declared that none 
ofthem were injurious to the interests of England. 
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him, he should retire and throw himeelf upon the judgment 
of the House. The judgment of the House vindicated him 
by a sweeping majority of 168 to 67. 

There were many persons who firmly believed that 
there were no secret articles; that the government had 
never received any secret information; that ministers 
had committed the outrage in a paroxysm of fear. Time 
passed away, and the obloquy still hung suspended over 
their heads. 

Seventeen years afterwards—in 1824—a book was 
published in Paris, a sort of confession of the life of a 
man who had been much mixed up in the political in- 
trigues of his day; and this book, to the astonishment of 
every person who had taken any interest in the matter, 
and who yet survived to learn its solution, contained the 
following revelation. It is the famous Fouché who 


‘¢ About this time it was that we learned the success of the 
attack upon Copenhagen by the English, which was the first 
derangement of the secret stipulations of Tilsit, by virtue of 
which the Danish fieet was to be placed at the disposal of 
France! Since the death of Paul I., I never saw Napoleon 
give himself up to such violent transports of passion. That 
which astounded him most in that vigorous stroke (vigoureux 
coup demain) was the promptitude with which the English 
ministry took their resolution. He began to suspect some new 
treachery in the Cabinet, and gave me orders to ascertain if it 
had nothing to do with the ill-will created by a late removal, 
—that of Talleyrand from the office of Foreign Secretary.” 


The suspicion was unjust to Talleyrand; and a com- 
parison of dates ought to have satisfied the emperor that 
the resentment of his minister could have had nothing to 
do with the attack upon Copenhagen. Talleyrand was 


*® “Memoirs of Fouché.” 
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removed on the 8th of August,* at which time the 
English fleet must have been under-weigh for Zealand. 

This passage confirmed the statement of ministers, by 
the evidence of a most unexpected witness; but it still 
left: the source of their information in impenetrable dark- 
ness. The mystery, however, has been subsequently 
cleared up, so that we are now enabled, putting these 
discoveries together, to show, not only the correctness of 
the intelligence, but the pressure of the necessity upon 
which the government acted. 

Government, it appears, was in possession of Napoleon’s 
designs, nearly two months before the treaty was signed. 
The most singular incident in the transaction is, that the 
first intimation on the subject was communicated to the 
Duke of Portland, by the Prince of Wales, in an audience 
at Carlton House, in the month of May. Mimisters learned 
through this channel, that a plan was formed by Napo- 
leon for surprising the Danish fleet, with the assistance 
of which he intended to invade the north-east coast of 
England; and that he also meant to avail himself of the 
Portuguese fleet for the same purpose. The proposal had 
in fact been made to Denmark, to include her in the con- 
tinental system of blockading England; and she accepted 
it, either from cowardice or ill-will, although she after- 
wards denied that she had ever assented. The same pro- 
posal was made to the Regent of Portugal, who rejected 
it, and at once communicated the notable project to the 
Prince of Wales.t 

Such was the nature of the disclosures which were 
made to the British government, and such the channel 


* «Life of Prince Talleyrand,” iv., 121. 
{ “Diaries of Lord Malmesbury,” iv., 391. 
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through whach they were recerved. The confidence re- 
posed by the Regent in the honour of an English minister 
was safe. Mr. Canning left his vmdication to time, which 
has already rendered full justice to the secrecy, foresight, 
and sagacity he displayed on an occasion, when the exist- 
ence of England depended upon the celerity and success 
with which the project was executed. 

The seizure of the Danish navy was an act of impera- 
tive necessity; one of those master-strokes of policy, 
which instead of being justified, which hints a doubt, 
ought to be commemorated in columns and statues. The 
Danes were in this position, that they could not remain. 
neutral. ‘They refused to become our allies, and must 
have become our enemies. We deprived them of the 
means of hostility, in mere self-defence. The question 
was, not whether it was justifiable to take their ships, but 
whether we or Napoleon should take them—a question of 
a few hours, which Napoleon would have solved, had we 
delayed. It was not a moment for an English minister to 
turn doctor-in-law. His business was to save the country 
first, and find arguments for it afterwards. 

The affairs of Spain next occupied attention. The 
French had crossed the Pyrenees, expelled the authorities, 
and taken possession of all the strong-holds. The kmg 
and the royal family had been first cajoled, then kid- 
napped ; the coffers of the state had been plundered; the 
towns given up to rapine and the brutal lusts of the sol- 
diery; the government was usurped; and the whole coun- 
try was in a state of msurrection. In this deplorable ex- 
tremity, the provincial juntas sent over delegates to Eng- 
land, for the purpose of soliciting aid. The enterprise was 
one of great danger, certain to be accompanied by great 
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losses, and, worse than all, exceedingly doubtful in its 
results. But Mr. Canning felt that the necessity of resisting 
the encroachments of Napoleon was paramount over all 
other considerations; that 1t was the peculiar duty of Eng- 
land to protect the aggrieved; and that our interests, as well 
as our honour, justified the sacrifices we were now called 
upon to make. He not only, therefore, encouraged the 
spirit of resistance in Spain by every assurance of sympathy 
and support, but proceeded to collect a force for the pur- 
pose of acting against the French, wherever its services 
might be most available. At the head of this force, he 
placed Sir Arthur Wellesley, whose great military talents 
he was the first minister to recognise, employ, and reward.* 
These proceedings, and the noble stand he made on behalf 
of the dethroned sovereignsand outraged nations of Europe 
led him into a protracted course of diplomatic negotiation 


* “Tt was Mr. Canning,” says Mr. Stapleton, “ who discerned the 
great military talents of Sir Arthur Wellesley, and insisted upon their 
employment in the Peninsula.”—“ Political Life of the Right Honourable 
George Canning, from 1822 to 1827.” 1. 291. It is unnecessarv to for- 
tify by additional evidence a fact obvious enough from Mr. Canning’s 
position in the government ; but it is desirable to correct a strange mis- 
statement in the ‘‘ Military Life of the Duke of Wellington,” written 
by Major Jackson and Captain Scott, in which it is asserted that the 
command of the army on this occasion was given to Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley “at the instance of Lord Castlereagh.” The gallant authors took 
up this notion apparently from a mistak ethey had fallen into about his 
lordship, as the next sentence implies. Sir Arthur’s ‘“‘ extraordinary 
military talents,” they inform us, had not been sufficiently appreciated 
by the nation, or by the most exalted personages in the realm, but for- 
tunately were not “ overlooked by the talented nobleman above-named, 
who, at the time of which we write (1808) held the office of Secretary of 
State for one Affairs,” and then they run on into a panegyric upon 
his “ immovable firmness,” which has nothing to do with this part of 
the subject. (“ Military Life of the Duke of Wellington,” i. 296.) It 
is clear that t gentlemen assigned to Lord Castlereagh the merit 
of having first recognised Sir Arthur’s talents, under the supposition 
that his lordship was then Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The passage 
would be set right at once by transferring the inference to the minister 
who did fill that office. 
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with France and Russia, arising out of the joint application 
of the two emperors to England to put an end to the horrors 
of the war. Throughout the whole of the correspondence 
he persisted in refusing to negotiate a peace, unless the 
rights of Spain were fully admitted ; and he displayed 
such ability, high principle, and firmness in the conduct 
of these transactions as to wring from the most reluctant 
of his adversaries repeated testimonies of admiration. 

Our active interference on behalf of Spain fortunately 
united the suffrage of all parties in Parliament; and if 
the bitterness occasioned by the aggression on Denmark 
had been allowed to pass away, a closer union of public 
men for the common defence of the country might 
have been effected at this juncture. Mr. Canning showed 
his desire to cultivate this amicable disposition during the 
discussions which arose on the state of Spain; but the 
Opposition, rankling under the severity of his wit, refused 
his advances. The widest political differences may be 
compromised—heresies may be reconciled—but scathing 
personalities, which wound men’s self-love and vanity, 
are never to be forgiven! They looked upon him as a 
man who spared nobody—which was true; and they 
were determined, opportunely and mopportunely, never 
to spare him. 

This was a harassing session with him. He was not 
wholly with the ultra-Tory party, which was now in 
the ascendant in the government: there were many 
minor points on which he differed from them. On the 
other hand, there were some questions on which he agreed 
with the Opposition. His spirit was clearly on that side 
of the House, and he would have been there himself, 
could he have controlled its excesses and governed Whig 
tendencies with a Tory judgment. As it was, although 
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the station he occupied afforded him the means of carry- 
img out his views to a certain extent, it also forced him 
imto an occasional struggle between his private conrvie- 
tions and the necessity for defending the general policy of 
the government. Dr. Duigenan was appointed a privy- 
councillor—a new insult to the Irish Catholics; and Mr. 
Canning, who had nothing to do with the appointment, was 
obliged to endure his share of the obloquy and disgrace. 
The Catholic petition was introduced by Mr. Grattan, and 
it was necessary that Mr. Canning should deprecate dis- 
cussion, at the risk of being misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented. He was called upon, also, to vindicate the Duke 
of York in the matter of his low amours, and to draw the 
parhamentary distinction between the virtues of the com- 
mander-in-chief and the miserable depravities of Mrs. 
Clarke’s paramour. It became his duty, also, to oppose 
Mr. Whitbread’s motion for the exclusion from Parhament 
of all placemen and pensioners; Mr. Canning contending, 
as a minister of the crown, that it was necessary for the 
good of the country that public men who were pensioned 
off out of office, but who looked to office again, should con- 
tinue to enjoy the advantage of assisting in the labour of 
legislation. ‘Through the mire of topics such as these he was 
condemned to drag his eloquence, which did double duty 
in the arduous position in which he was placed, of an- 
swering not only for his own acts and opinions, but for 
the bigotry and blunders of his colleagues. 

Unfortunately, the greatest blunderer of them all— 
Lord Castlereagh—was thrown, by his situation as Seere- 
tary at War, into such close relations with the Foreign 
department as to make his errors and his incapacity a 
source of constant irritation to Mr. Canning. The feel- 
ings of the latter towards a minister whom he considered 
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to be inadequate to the grave responsibilities of his office, 
were not much improved by two charges of corruption 
which were brought forward against his lordship in the 
Howse of Commons. One of them was for being party 
to the sale of 2 seat in Parliament, and then requiring the 
gentleman who had purchased it either to vote for the 
government on the inquiry respecting the Duke of York, 
or to resign.* The other was for attempting to traffic 
for a borough. 

Mr. Canning opposed the former motion, because it 
was avowed to be a first step towards parliamentary 
reform. But in voting on the latter question he took 
care to protect himself against being suspected of shel- 
tering Lord Castlereagh’s misconduct under his appro- 
bation ; observing that, ‘‘ while he would vote for the 
order of the day, he would by no means be understood 
to pronounce the case as not of very serious importance.” 
This expression of opinion had more weight with the 
House than the vote which accompanied it, and the order 
of the day was negatived. Mr. Canning hastened to 
repair this unlucky mésaventure by moving that, under 
ali circumstances, the House saw no necessity for a crimi- 
nating resolution, which was carried. This was on the 
25th of April, 1809; and it betrayed that uneasiness in his 
own position, and that entire want of confidence in the 


* The members of the Grenville administration joined the govern- 
ment in resisting this motion against Lord Castlereagh. It seems that 
such things were done by all administrations, and they were consequently 
bound to protect each other. Sir Samuel Romilly observes, that, consi- 
dered merely with reference to their own interest, it was impolitic. 
“ Nothing that can be proved against them,” says that upright man, 
+« will do them more injury in public opinion than this screening of peli- 
tical offences, through fear of recrimination. It will do more towards 
disposing the nation in favour of parliamentary reform, than all the 
speeches that have been, or ever will be made, in any popular assemblies.” 
—*“ Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly,” ii., 287. 
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discretion of his colleague, which shortly afterwards = 
to more serious results. 

- If the glory—lingering as it was—of Copenhagen ie 
longed to Mr. Canning, the ignominy of Walcheren attaches 
‘almost exclusively to Lord Castlereagh. That unfortunate 
expedition, indeed, involved the whole administration in 
disgrace; but, chiefly the minister who presided over its 
execution. 

Several months had been occupied in secret preparations, 
-and at length, towards the close of July, 1809, one of the 
most formidable armaments that ever left the shores of’ 
England—consisting of an army of 40,000 men anda 
fleet of seventy-nine ships of the line, thirty-six frigates, 
and numerous small craft, amounting altogether to between 
400 and 500 pendants, set sail for the Low Countries. 
The objects were the reduction of Flushing, the capture of 
the French ships of war in the Scheldt, and the destruc- 
tion of their arsenals and dock-yards. Lord Chatham (who 
was wholly unknown as a soldier and had no reputation as 
a civilian), commanded the army, and Sir Richard Strachan 
the fleet. Flushing surrendered, and the troops took posses- 
sion of the island of Walcheren. From this moment a para~ 
lysis appears to have descended upon the councils of mi- 
nisters, and to have stricken both commanders. Nothing 
more was done. No attempt was made to proceed up the 
river. Antwerp, the emporium, was abandoned to the 
enemy; Flushing, a plague-town in a swamp, was held 
fast. Autumn set in, and brought with it the usual 
epidemic. Still the commanders stirred not, although 
the pestilence had already commenced its havoc, and the 
men were dropping by scores and by hundreds into the 
grave. The possession of Flushing for any conceivable 
purpose, offensive or defensive, was so utterly uscless that 
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it was impossible to comprehend why it was not evacuated. 
Some threw the blame upon the military commander— 
others, upon the admiral; the public, more just than the 
partisans of either, condemned both in the well-known 
epigram : 

Lord Chatham with his sword undrawn, 

Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 

Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham. 


In December the troops returned home-——or all that was 
left alive of them, escaping an inglorious death, only to 
linger on in hopeless decrepitude. Between the Ist of 
January and the Ist of June, 1810, including relapses, 
there were admitted into the hospitals, from the corps 
which had served in Walcheren, 35,000 patients ! 

There are some considerations connected with this 
expedition which are indispensable to the formation of a 
correct estimate of the sagacity of the minister who was 
charged with its management. 

The same expedition had been suggested during the 
war, to three different administrations, and rejected as 
impracticable by each. ‘The opinions of several expe- 
rienced military men were taken upon its policy and 
practicability, and they were all against it. Yet Lord 
Castlereagh, cognizant of these facts, issued orders for the 
embarkation of an enormous army, which he placed under 
the command of a nobleman, who was entirely ignorant 
of the service ; and, as if his lordship were resolved that 
nothing should be omitted to render the failure conspicuous 
and complete, the expedition was despatched just as the 
sickly season was setting in, and recalled just as it ended. 

It was notorious that Walcheren was one of the most 
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unhealthy spots in the world, yet not one medical authority - 
was consulted on the subject, and no unusual precautions 


were adopted. One hospital ship was provided; the Sur- 
geon-General implored Lord Castlereagh to furnish twe 
more, and was refused. Walcheren was taken on the 
15th of August. On the 29th, Lord Chatham wrote 
home that the progress of the army was atan end. The 
men were taking the infection at the rate of 200 a day: 
it appeared further, that if Walcheren was to be retained, 
it would become necessary to build defences, and to feed 
the inhabitants, 37,000 in number. His lordship, finding 
that the government would do nothing, returned home on 
the 14th of September, and left the army to its fate. His 
successors wrote again and again to entreat for a decision, 
but it was not until the middle of November, that the first 
order for evacuation was issued, and it was not until the 
28th of December it was carried into effect. The results 
of this memorable expedition may be thus summed up: 
Joss in lives, eight or nine thousand men, in money between 
two and three millions sterling;—gain, a poor Flemish 
town, which we were only too glad to give back again to 
its famished population.* 

It was impossible that Mr. Canning could regard with 
indifference the danger of committing the country to a 
project which Mr. Pitt had long before rejected, unless it 
was carried out with foresight and energy at least equal to 
the risk. It was one of those hazardous undertakings, the 
success or failure of which depend mainly on the skill, 
decision, and vigilance with which they are conducted. 


* All the documents and evidence concerning the expedition were 
laid before Parliament and published. See also “ Observations, &c. on 
the Subject of the late Expedition to the Scheldt,” 1810, 
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Influenced by such impressions, Mr. Canning was placed’ 
in @ painful situation: as Foreign Secretary, adminis- 
tering the external affairs of the kingdom, he was brought 
into constant intercourse with Lord Castlereagh. His 
plans in fact, were at the mercy of the executive genius 
of the war department; a state of things to which Mr. 
Canning in justice to himself, felt it impossible to submit. 
He accordingly signified to the Duke of Portland the 
absolute necessity of making a change in the war depart- 
ment, tendering his own resignation as the alternative. 
No. circumstance can more distinctly mark Mr. Canning’s 
abjection to the expedition, and his sense of Lord Castle- 
veagh’s unfitness to conduct it, than the fact that this 
announcement was made early in April, three months 
kefore it sailed. 

The duke required a little delay. It was desirable to 
wait, at all events until the charge against Lord Castlereagh 
for trafficking for a seat in Parliament should be disposed. 
of; to which Mr. Canning consented. The matter was then 
broken to Lord Camden, Lord Castlereagh’s uncle, through 
whose influence his lordship had been hitherto promoted 
to and sustained in his various offices. Lord Camden ad- 
mitted that such a change was necessary. In May the whole 
subject was laid before the king, and his majesty agreed 
to the necessity of a new distribution of the business of 
the war department, by which the political torrespon- 
dence would be transferred to the Foreign Office. But 
this arrangement, which would still have left in Lord 
Castlereagh’s hands the superintendence of the expedition, 
was not effected. New arrangements were proposed from 
time to time; fresh delays were created; the members of 
the cabinet being fully aware of Mr. Canning’s feelings on 
the subject, and Lord Castlereagh being all this time allowed 
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to suppose that he carried into his official daties the entaze 
confidence of his colleagues. Finding that no communi- 
cation had been made to Lord Castlereagh, and objecting 
alike to the concealment and the delay, Mr. Canning ob+ 
tained an interview with his majesty in June, and ten- 
dered his resignation. But the moment was inconvenient 
and he was assured that the communication would be 
made to Lord Castlereagh as soon as the expedition had 
sailed. Further delays took place, and at length Mr. 
Canning was prevailed upon against his judgment, but in 
deference to the scruples and anxieties of others to let the 
matter he over until after the result of the expedition 
should be known, it being then distinctly understood that 
the Marquis Wellesley was to be appointed to the war 
department. The moment the intelligence of the surren- 
der of Flushing reached England, Mr. Canning reminded 
the Duke of Portland that the time was now come for 
putting the new arrangement into execution; and he then 
discovered that no intimation whatever had been conveyed 
to Lord Castlereagh of the intended change, and that the 
consequence of persisting in it would be to break up the 
administration. Under these unexpected circum stances 
Mr. Canning reverted at once to his original alternative, 
and, declining to attend the cabinet, informed his grace that 
he held office only till his successor was appointed. The 
‘facts werd’now communicated to Lord Castlereagh for the 
Jérst time, although his uncle and other personal friends 
had been in possession of them for months. His lordship 
immediately sent in his resignation. 

That Lord Castlereagh was ill-treated all thgoughout, is 
quite certain ; but not by Mr. Canning. That his lord- 
ship had good reason to complain of the secrecy and. in- 
sincerity that were practised towards him, cannot be 
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denied ; but Mr. Canning, instead of being a consenting 
party to the deceit, protested against it over and over again, 
and im vain pressed his resignation as the only alternative 
left. ‘The excuse was the critical state of public affairs, 
and the danger of a disruption in the ministry.* 

All the members of the cabinet, or all who were con- 
sulted, agreed in their opinion of “Lord Castlereagh’s in- 
capacity; yet they suffered him to originatet and conduct’ 
this important expedition, and then, when it failed, they 
announced to him that he had been all along distrusted 
by his colleagues. This was not a pleasant discovery 
to make at a moment when his ostentatious plans had just 
terminated in disgrace and humiliation. Irritated at the 
treatment he had received, his chivalrous logic resolved 
it into a personal quarrel, and in a long letter, abounding 
in ‘misapprehensions,” he sent a message to Mr. Can- 
ning. 

Lord Castlereagh’s method of dealing with the subject, 
was curiously characteristic. He admitted Mr. Canning’s 
right to demand his removal; and objected only to the 

* The poor Duke of Portland seems to have been,frightened all 
throughout by the two imperious gentlemen he had to deal with, and 
the fear of losing Canning. When Canning originally announced his 
determination to resign unless the conduct of the war was taken out of 
the hands of Lord Castlereagh, the duke wrote privately to Lord Eldon, 
saying, “ If it cannot be prevented, I see nothing but ruin to the country, 
and to Europe, and so I told him plainly and distinctly ”—“ Life of Lord 
Eldon,” ii., 80. ‘The king expressed the same opinion. The source of 
all the evil that followed, was timidity, and indecision, and delay on the 
part of the duke, in which he was encouraged by the Chancellor, to 
whom procrastination was the breath of life. He should either have 
accepted Mr. Canning’s resignation at once, or at once have complied 
with his demand. Lord Eldon, who disliked Canning, threw the whole 
blame upon the vanity of the Foreign Secretary. 

+ We have Bord Castlereagh’s own authority for the assertion that he 
“originated ” the Walcheren Expedition. In his letter to Mr. Canning, 


he observes, “ You allowed me to originate and proceed in the execution 
of a new enterprise,” &c. 
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mode im which it was proposed to be carmied cut. Hie 
words are these: 

“7 anit no right, as a public arp ag Aeraephaer 
ie Wt © ee ee Sane, a we 
your continuing a member of the government. But I have a 
distinct right to expect that a proposition, justifiable in itself, 
-shall not be executed insan unjustifiable manner, and at the 
expense of my honour and reputation.” 

It is clear that it was the mode of executing the pre- 
position, and not the proposition itself, which Lord Castle- 
reagh professed to consider objectionable. He admitted 
that the original proposition was that which he had no 
right to resent, but contended that the mode of executing 
it afforded just ground of offence; and he visited this 
offence, not on the persons who committed it, but on the 
author of the proposition, which he had disclaimed the 
right of resenting. It is a pity, if duels must be re- 
sorted to for the vindication of personal honour, that 
personal honour should not be a little more exact in fixing 
the responsibility. So far as Lord Castlereagh’s honour 
was concerned, it stood in the same predicament after 
the duel as before, seeing that he obtained no satisfaction 
whatever, except from the only person concerned in the 
transaction, who, on his own showing, stood clear of the 
imputed offence. 

Mr. Canning had nothing to do with the execution of 
the proposition, which Lord Castlereagh admitted he had. 
aright to make. The mode of putting that proposition 
into effect rested with others, who alone were responsible 
for it. Mr. Canning might have declined Lord Castle- 
reagh’s hostile mvitation on this very obvious ground. 
But he thought that the terms of Lord Castlereagh’s letter 
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precluded explanation; and he surrendered his judgment 
to a very foolish custom, which proved nothing either 
way.” 

‘Fhe parties met on the 21st of September, near the Te- 
lepraph on Putney Heath, Lord Castlereagh attended by 
Lord Yarmouth (afterwards Marquis of Hertford), and 
Mr. Canning by Mr. Charles Ellis (afterwards Lord Sea- 
ford). Having taken their ground (in sight of the wim- 
dows of the house where Pitt died!) they fired by signal, 
and missed. The seconds endeavoured to effect an ac- 
commodation, but failed, and they then declared that, 
after a second shot, they would retire from the field. The 
principals again fired, and Lord Castlereagh’s ball entered 
Mr. Canning’s thigh, on the outer side of the bone. 
According to some accounts of the meeting they were 
placed to fire again, when the seconds, seeing the blood 
streaming from Mr. Canning’s wound, interfered, and 
so the affair ended.t Mr. Canning afterwards pub- 
lished an account of the whole transaction, which was 
rendered necessary by certain statements published by 
Lord Camden. Lord Castlereagh’s secretary also issued 


* Contemporary opinion ran strongly against Lord Castlereagh. 
Wilberforce blames him for having sent the challenge, not on the im- 
pulse of the first angry feelings, but after chewing the cud of his resent- 
ment for twelve days.—“ Life,” iii, 431. In another place, he ascribes 
the challenge to his lordship’s “ Irish education and habits,”—>p. 427. 
‘These censures are inconsistent. The Irish habit is more hasty and hot- 
blooded. If Lord Castlereagh did deliberate for twelve days, it must 
have been because his quick nature had undergone a sea-change. Sir 
Samuel Romilly blamed both parties. He says that Lord Castlereagh’s 
“honour ” was in no way impeached by what had happened, and that 
Mr. Canning deserved censure for accepting a challenge upon such 
grounds.—‘“‘ Memoirs,” ii., 300. The leading Tory publications took the 
same view of the false conclusion drawn by Lord Castlereagh from his 
own premises. 

“+ Wilberforce tells us that two pistols, thrown away by the com- 
batants, were found upon the und, and that Lord picked up 
one of them and carried it off, his gardener securing the other. 
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a ‘“ detail,” as he described it, “‘ of the original cause of - 
the animosity,” which was answered by a “ statement” 
from Mr. Canning. 

Mr. Canning’s wound was fortunately slight, and after 
a short confinement at his house, Gloucester Lodge, in 
Brompton, he was sufficiently recovered to attend the 
Levee onthe 11th of October, and resign the seals of the 
Foreign Office into the hands of his majesty. Mr. Hus- 
kisson resigned with him, nobly sacrificing his ambition 
to his friendship.* The infirm Duke of Portland, shat- 
tered and wrecked by these disasters, went into retire- 
ment and died. The administration was at an end. 


* “Speeches of the Rt. Hon. W. Huskisson,” p.51. There never 
was a more disinterested proof of attachment, for Mr. Huskisson’s office 
(under Secretary to the Treasury) was in no way involved in the quarrel, 
and Mr. Perceval in vain entreated him toremain. Mr. Sturges Bourne 
gave a similar testimony of his friendship by resigning at the same 
time. 
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X. 


GLOUCESTER LODGE. MEMORABILIA. 


'RANELAGH was in its meridian glory, about the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. The crowds of people it 
drew westward, steaming along the roads on horseback and 
afoot, suggested to some enterprising spectator the manifest 
want of a place of half-way entertainment, that might tempt 
the tired pleasure-hunter to rest awhile on his way home, 
or, perhaps, entice him from the prosecution of his remoter 
expedition on his way out. The spot was well-chosen for 
the execution of this sinister design. It lay between 
Brompton and Kensington, just far enough from town to 
make it a pleasant resting point for the pedestrian, and 
near enough tu Ranelagh to make it a formidable rival. 
Sometimes of a summer’s evening there might be heard 
the voices of brass instruments, coming singing in the 
wind over the heads of the gay groups that were flaunt- 
ing on the high-road, or, through the fields on their 
excursion to Ranelagh; and, sometimes, decoyed by the 
sound, they would follow it, thinking they had mistaken 
the path, and never discover their mistake until they found 
themselves in the bésky recesses of Florida Gardens. 

Florida Gardens, laid out inthe manner of Ranelagh, 
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and Vauxhall, and the Mulberry Garden of old, flourished 
about sixty years ago: after that time, the place fell into 
waste and neglect, although the site was agreeable and 
even picturesque in its arrangements. It was bought by 
the Duchess of Gloucester, who built a handsome residence 
upon it, which being in the Italian style, was at first 
called Villa Maria; but subsequently, in consequence of 
the duchess making the house her constant resort in the 
summer months, became generally known by the name 
of Gloucester Lodge. Her Royal Highness died here in 
1807, and Mr. Canning purchased her interest in the 
estate from her daughter the Princess Sophia. 
dt was in this charming retreat—profoundly still, 
With over-arching elms. 

And violet banks where sweet dreams brood — 
that Mn Canning, during the long interval which now 
elapsed before he returned to office, passed the greater part 
of his leisure. We avail ourselves of this interval of 
repose to group together, with a disregard for chronolo- 
gical unity, which we hope the reader will not be 
disinclined to tolerate, a few waifs and strays of personal 
and domestic interest, otherwise inadmissible to an au- 
dience without risk of intrusion. There are parentheses 
of idle fancy and memory-gossip in every man’s hfe— 
wet days when he turns over old letters at the fire-side— 
or indolent sunny days, when he can do nothing but bask 
in the golden mists and run the round of his youth over 
again in his imagination. Such lazy hours may be fairly 
represented by a few indulgent pages of disjointed me- 
morabilia. 

The grounds of Gloucester Lodge were shut in by trees. 
All was seclusion the moment the #ates closed. “The 
drawing-room,” says Mr. Rush, ‘‘ opemed on a portico 
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from which you walked out upon one of those smoothly- 
ghaven lawns which Johnson, speaking of Pope’s poetry, 
likens to velvet.” Here Mr. Canning received the most 
distinguished persons of his time, Gloucester Lodge ac- 
quiring, under the influence of his accomplished taste, the 
highest celebrity for its intellectual re-unions. His own 
feelings always led him to prefer home parties, and, as has 
already been noticed, he rarely went abroad, except 
amongst close friends or on occasions of ceremony. His 
private life was not merely blameless, but quite admirable; 
he was idolised by his family; and yet, says a noble con- 
temporary, such was the ignorance or malevolence of the 
paragraph writers, that he was described as a “ diner- 
out.”"* 

The wit which sparkled at these entertainments was of 
the highest order : but there was something even better 
than wit—a spirit of enjoyment, gay, genial, and playful. 
Mr. Rush gives us an amusing account of a scene which 
took place at a dinner at Gloucester Lodge, immediately 
after the breaking up of Parliament. Several members of 
the diplomatic corps were present. Canning, Huskisson, 
and Robinson, were like birds let out of a cage. There 
was a great deal of sprightly small talk, and after 
sitting a long time at table, Canning proposed that they 
should play at ‘“‘ Twenty Questions.” They had never 
heard of this game, which consisted in putting twenty 
questions to find out the object of your thoughts, some- 
thing to be selected within certain prescribed limits. It 
was arranged that Mr. Canning, assisted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was to ask the questions, and Mr. Rush, 
assisted by Lord Grenville, was to give the answers—the 
representatives of, probably, nearly all the monarchs ef 


* « Historical Sketches,” &c. By Lord Brougham. 
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Europe, and the principal ministers of England, watching 
the result in absolute suspense. The secret was hunted 
through a variety of dexterous shifts and evasions, untal 
Canning had at last exhausted his twenty questions. * He 
sat silent for a minute or two,” says Mr. Rush ; “ then; 
rolling his rich eye about, and with his countenance & 
little anxious, and in an accent by no means over-confident, 
he exclaimed, ‘ I think it must be the wand of the lord 
high-steward !’” And it was even so. A burst of appro: 
bation followed his success, and the diplomatic people 
pleasantly observed that they must not let him ask them 
too many questions at the Foreign Office, lest he might 
find out every secret they had ! 

But Mr. Canning was not always in such glorious 
moods after dinner. His animal spirits sometimes sank 
under the weight of his public responsibilities. Rush 
was dining with him one day, when he held the seals of 
the Foreign Office, and the conversation happening to turn 
upon Swift, he desired Mr. Planta to take down “ Gul- 
liver’s Travels,” and read the account of the storm on the 
passage to Brobdignag, so remarkable for its nautical 
accuracy. It describes the sailors, when ‘‘ the sea broke 
strange and dangerous, hauling off the lanniard of the 
whip-staff, and helping the man at the helm.” Canning sat 
silent for a few moments, and then in a reverie repeated 
several times: ‘‘ And helped the man at the helm—and 
helped the man at the helm !” 

On another occasion Mr. Rush takes us after dinner 
into the drawing-room, where “ some of the company 
found pastime in turning over the leaves of caricatures 
bound in large volumes. They went back to the French 
revolutionary period. Kings, princes, cabinet ministers, 
members of parliament, every body figured in them. It 
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\ 
was a kind of history of England in caricature for five-and- 
twenty years. Need I add that our accomplished host 
was on many a page. Hestood by. Nowand then, he threw 
in a word, giving new point to the scenes.”* Mr. Rush does 
not appear to have been aware that these volumes of cari- 
catures contamed the works of the famous Gilray, an 
artist of coarse mind, but of rapid invention, great hu- 
mour, and original genius. Gilray helped very materially 
to sustain Mr. Canning’s popularity, if he did not actually 
extend and improve it. Mr. Canning frequently gave 
him valuable suggestions, which he worked out with un- 
fling tact and whimsicality, making it a point of honour, 
as well as of gratitude and admiration, to give Mr. Can- 
ning in return, on all occasions, an advantageous position in 
his designs. The importance of having the great caricaturist 
of the day on his side, isnearly as great to a public man, espe- 
cially to one assailed by envy and detraction, as that as cribed 
by Swift to the ballads of a nation. Gulray always turned 
the laugh against Mr. Canning’s opponents, and never 
forgot to display his friend and patron in an attitude that 
carried off the applause of the spectators. In one of his 
sketches he represents Mr. Canning aloft in the chariot 
of Anti-Jacobinism, radiant with glory, driving the sans- 
culotte mob before him; nor did Mr. Canning, on the 
other hand, omit any opportunity of drawing Mr. Gilray 
into favourable notice. In the satire upon Addington, 
called ‘“* The Grand Consultation,” Guilray’s caricature of 
‘“‘ Dramatic Royalty; or, the Patriotic Courage of Sherry 
Andrew,” is particularly alluded to in the following 
verse : 
«« And instead of the jack-pudding bluster of Sherry, 
And his ‘dagger of lath,’ and his speeches so merry ! 
* « Residence at the Court of London, First Series.” pp. 233-4. 
R 
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Let us bring to the field—every foe to appal— 
Aldimi’s galvanic deceptions—and all 
The sleight of hand tricks of Conjuror Val.” 


Canning’s passion for literature entered into all his pur- 
suits. It coloured his whole life. Hvery moment of let 
sure was given up to books. He and Pitt were passionately 
fond of the classics; and we find them together of an even- 
ing, after a dinner at Pitt’s, poring over some old Grecian 
ma corner of the drawing-room, while the rest of the com- 
pany are dispersed in conversation.* Fox had a similar 
love of classical literature, but his wider sympathies em- 
braced a class of works in which Pitt never appears to have 
exhibited any imterest. Fox was a devourer of novels; 
and into this region Mr. Canning entered with gusto. In 
English writings his judgment was pure and strict ; and 
no man was a more perfect master of all the varieties of 
composition. He was the first English minister who 
banished the French language from our diplomatic cor- 
respondence, and vindicated before Europe the copiousness 
and dignity of our native tongue.f He had a high zest for 
the early vigorous models, in all styles, and held in less 
estimation the more ornate and refined. Writing to Scott 
about the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” he says, that on a repeated 
perusal he is more and more delighted with it ; but that he 
wishes he could induce him to try the effect of ‘‘a more 
full and sweeping style’—to present himself ‘in a Dry- 
denic habit.”{ His admiration of Dryden, whom he 
pronounced to be “ the perfection of harmony,”§ and hid 
preference of that poet of gigantic mould over the melodists 
of the French school, may be suggested as an evidence of 


the soundness and strength of his judgment. 


* « Tife of hibit ii. 34. tS Quarterly Review,” 1827. 
} “ Lake of Scott,” iti. 265-6. i . 


oy 
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Yet, it is remarkable, that with this broad sense of great 
faculties in others, he was himself fastidious to excess about 
the slightest turns of expression. He would correct his 
epeeches, and amend their verbal graces, till he nearly po- 
lished out the original spirit. He was not singular in this. 
Burke, whom he is said to have closely studied, did the same. 
Sheridan always prepared his speeches; the highly-wrought 
passages in the speech on Hasting’s impeachment were 
written before-hand and committed to memory; and the dif- 
ferences were so marked, that the audience could readily 
distinguish between the extemporaneous passages and those 
that were premeditated. Mr. Canning’s alterations were fre- 
quently so minute and extensive, that the printers found 
it easier to re-compose the matter afresh im type than to 
correct it. This difficulty of choice in diction sometimes 
springs from lembarras des richesses, but oftener from 
poverty of resources, and generally indicates a class of 
mtellect which is more occupied with costume than ideas. 
But here are three instances which set all popular notions 
on this question of verbal fastidiousness by the ears ; for 
certainly Burke, Canning, and Sheridan were men of capa- 
cious talents; and two of them, at least, present extraordi- 
nary examples of imagination and practical judgment, 
running together neck and neck in the race of life to the 
very goal. 

Mr. Canning’s opinions on the subject of public speaking 
afford a useful commentary upon his practice. He used to 
say, that speaking in the House of Commons must take 
conversation for its basis; that a studious treatment of 
topies was out of place. The House of Commons isa work- 
ing body, jealous and suspicious of embellishments in de- 
bate, which, if used at all, ought to be spontaneous and 
unpremeditated. Method is indispensable. Topics ought 

R2 
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‘to be clearly distributed and arranged ; but this arrange- 

ment should be felt in the effect, and not betrayed in the 
manner. But above all things, first and last, he main- 
tained that reasoning was the one essential element. Oratory 
in the House of Lords was totally different ; 1t was ad- 
dressed to a different atmosphere—a different class of 
intellects—more elevated, more conventional. It was 
necessary to be more ambitious and elaborate, although 
some of the chief speakers had been formed in the Com- 
mons. He thought the average speaking in the Peers 
better than that in the Lower House ; one reason for which 
was, perhaps, that the House was less miscellaneous, and 
better stocked with thoroughly educated men. 

His own speeches can never be cited in illustration of 
the system he recommended for the popular branch of 
the legislature. Yet although his eloqtience was elevated 
far above the average imagination and acquirements of his 
audience, it never perplexed their understandings. The 
argument was always clear; he kept that to the level of 
their practical intelligence, and all the rest only went to 
raise their enthusiasm, or to provoke their passions. 
Wilberforce, who was at least unprejudiced, says, that 
Canning ‘‘ never drew you to him in spite of yourself,” 
as Pitt and Fox used to do; yet, that he was a more 
finished orator than either. As far as this gocs, it 1s quite 
just. Canning had less earnestness than Pitt or Fox; 
there was less abandon in his speeches, less real emotion: 
but he was a greater master of his art, and commanded 
remoter and more various resources. His wit transcended 
all comparison with any orator of his time. His humour 
was irresistible. Wilberforce went home crying with 
laughter, after his account of Lord Nugent's journey to 
lend the succour of his person (Lord Nugent being, as . 
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every body knows, not a very light weight) to constitu- 
tional Spain. The light horseman’s uniform—the heavy 
Falmouth coach—threw the House into convulsions, just 
as if it had been an assembly of pantomimic imps, lighted 
up with laughing gas. The passage will stand by itself, 
without introduction, as a capital specimen of the best 
humoured political raillery. There is not a particle of ill- 
nature in it; and it had no other effect on Lord N ugent 
(whose own nature was incapable of a small resentment) 
than that of increasing his high opinion of Mr. Canning’s 
great powers. Lord Nugent was long afterwards one of 
Mr. Canning’s warmest supporters. 


“‘ It was about the middle of last July, that the heavy Fal- 
mouth coach—(loud and long-continued laughter)—that the 
heavy Falmouth coach—(laughter)—was observed travelling to 
its destination through the roads of Cornwall with more than 
its usual gravity. (Very loud laughter.) There were, accord- 
ing to the best advices, two inside passengers—(laughter)— 
one a lady of no considerable dimensions—(laughter)—and a 
gentleman, who, as it had been since ascertained, was convey- 
ing the succour of his person to Spain. (Cheers and laughter.) 
I am informed, and having no reason to doubt my informant, 
I firmly believe it, that in the van belonging to the coach— 
(gentlemen must know the nature and uses of that auxiliary to 
the regular stage-coaches )— was a box, more bulky than ordi- 
nary, and of most portentous contents—it was observed, that 
after their arrival, this box and the passenger before-mentioned 
became inseparable. The box was known to have eontained 
the Uniform of a Spanish General of cavalry—(much laughter) 
—and it was said of the helmet, which was beyond the usual 
size, that it exceeded all other helmets spoken of in history, 
not excepting the celebrated helmet in the ‘ Castle of Otranto.’ 
(Cheers and laughter.) The idea of going to the relief of a 
fortress blockaded by sea, and besieged by land, with the uniform 
of a light pabaye officer, was new, to say the least of it. 
About this time the force offered by the hon. gentleman, which 
had never existed, but on paper, was in all probability expected 
——I will not stay to determine whether it was to have consisted 
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of 10,000 or 5000 men. No doubt, upon the arrival of the 
General and his uniform, the Cortes must have rubbed ther 
hands with satisfaction, and concluded that now the promised. 
force was come, they would have little more to fear. (Laughter.) 
It did come, as much of it as ever would have been seen by 
the Cortes or the King; but it came in that sense and no other, 
which was described by a witty nobleman, George, Duke of 
Buckingham, whom the Noble Lord opposite (Lord Nugent) 
reckoned among his lineal ancestors. In the play of the 
Rehearsal, there was a scene occupied with the designs of two 
usurpers, to whom one of their party, entering says— 
‘ Sirs, 
‘The army at the door, but in disguise, 
‘ Entreats a word of both your Majesties.’ 

(Very loud and continued laughter.) Such must have been 
the effect of the arnval of the Noble Lord. How he was 
received, or what effect he operated on the councils and affairs 
of the Cortes by his arrival, I do not know. Things were at 
that juncture, moving too rapidly to their final issue. How 
far the Noble Lord conduced to the termination by plumping 
his weight into the sinking scale of the Cortes, is too nice 
& question for me just now to settle.’ (Loud cheers and 
laughter. ) 

‘‘Canning’s drollery of voice and manner,” says Wil- 
berforce, “‘ were inimitable. There is a lighting up of his 
features, and a comic play about the mouth, when the 
full force of the approaching witticism strikes his own 
mind, which prepares you for the burst which is to 
follow.”* This quality of humour was not within the 
range of Pitt or Fox. 

In descriptive power, and in the higher uses of imagina- 
tion, Canning certainly excelled all his contemporaries, 
except Burke; and it is doubtful whether he was not 
more judicious even than Burke, in his choice of the occa- 
sion. The following well-known passage from his speech 
at Plymouth, in 1823, may be cited as perfect in its kind: 


‘“‘Our present repose is no more a proof of inability to act, 
* “ Life of Wilberforce,” y. 217. 
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than the state of inertness and imactivity in which I have seen 
those mighty masses that float ia the waters above your town, 
is a proof they are devoid of strength, and incapable of being 
fitted out for action. You well know, gentlemen, how soon 
one of those stupendous masses, now reposing in their shadows, 
in perfect stillness—how soon, upon any call of patriotism or 
necessity, it would assume the likeness of an animated being, 
instinct with life and motion—how soon it would ruffle, as it 
were, its swelling plumage—how quickly it would put forth 
all its beauty and its bravery, collect its scattered elements of 
strength, and awaken its dormant thunder—such is one of 
those magnificent machines, when, springing from inaction into 
a display of its might—such is England herself, while apparently 
passive and motionless, she silently concentrates the power to be 
put forth on an adequate occasion.” 

The facility with which Canning could bring his fancy 
to bear upon the driest subjects, without suffering them to 
lose a jot of their importance, is marvellously illustrated in 
his speech on the Report of the Bullion Committee. ‘Of 
his powers of argumentation,” observes Lord Brougham, 
‘‘his capacity for the pursuits of abstract science, his 
genius for adorning the least attractive subjects, there 
remains an imperishable record in his celebrated speeches 
on the Currency, of all his efforts the most brilliant and 
the most happy.”* Mackintosh said of him, that he incor- 
porated in his mind all the eloquence and wisdom of an- 
cient literature. He thought Canning and Plunkett the 
finest orators of their time; and that Canning, especially, 
excelled in language. 

Had he cultivated the bar, his great talents for speaking 
to evidence, and for dissecting the circumstantial bearings 
of a case—developed so successfully in his speech on 
Colonel Wardle’s motion respecting the Duke of York— 
must have carried him to the highest eminence. But he 
never liked the profession, although he struggled hard in 


* «“ Historical Sketches.” Art. Canning, p. 278. 
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his youth to devote himself to it, and to overcome his 
early passion for the House of Commons. In a private 
letter written to a college friend,* while he was at Oxford 
(Sept. Ist, 1788), he fully confesses this besetting desire, 
and his resolution to wrestle with its influence. The 
glimpse of character we get in the followmg passage 
from this letter is striking: 


“ T am already, God knows, too much inclined both by my own 
sanguine wishes, and the connexion with whom Iam most inti- 
mate, and whom I, above all others, revere, to aim at the House 
of Commons as the only path to the only desirable thing in this 
world—the gratification of ambition ; while at the same time 
every tie of common sense, of fortune, and of duty, draws me 
to the study of a profession. The former propensity, I hope, 
reflection, necessity, and the friendly advice and very mark 
attention of the dean,t will enable me to overcome; and to the law 
I look as the profession which, in this country, holds out every 
enticement that can nerve the exertions, and give vigour to 
the power of a young man. The way, indeed, is long, toil- 
some, and rugged ; but it leads to honours, solid and lasting ; 
to Independence, without which no blessings of fortune, how- 
ever profuse, no distinctions of station, however splendid, can 
afford a liberal mind true satisfaction; to Power, for which 
no task can be too hard, no labours too trying.” 


The serious aims of eighteen, expressed in so didactic 
and formal a style, are characteristic. With what con- 
centrated power and perseverance the writer followed 
up his purpose, we have seen; and had it not been for the 
unfortunate difference with Lord Castlereagh, and for that 
irascible and haughty temper which kept Mr. Canning 
s0 long aloof from the government, while Lord Castle-' 
reagh’s more ductile disposition speedily accommodated 


* Mr. John Frank Newton. 

¢ The gentleman here alluded to was Dr. Cyril Jackson, Dean of 
Christ Church. who entertained the highest opinion of Mr. Canning’s 
paved) _ looked forward confidently to the high destiny which 
awai 
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itself to every change, he would have attained the sum- 
mit of his ambition much earlier, and with less cost of 
suffering and resentment. 

At this time Mr. Canning, strange to say, was igno- 
rant of French. He had frequently resolved to set about 
it, but never could find the right moment to begin. In 
this letter to his friend, he expresses his determination to 
carry into effect a plan he had formerly laid down for ac- 
complishing his purpose. Mr. Newton (to whom the letter 
was addressed) had invited his correspondent to accompany 
him on his return to the West Indies, where Mr. Newton’s 
family lived. The object of the invitation was to give 
Mr. Canning, who had taken a great interest in the slave 
question while he was at Oxford, the opportunity of per- 
sonally investigating the condition of the negro. 


“The return you mention to me with you is a pleasing, fairy 
scheme, but which, then at least, will not be put in execution. 
My plans for next summer are fixed, and I think will be im- 

roving and agreeable. You may know that I am shamefully 
ignorant of French, and though [ have fifty times formed the 
intention of learning it, I never yet have brought my intention 
to the maturity of practical application. By this time twelve- 
month I intend to procure a smattering sufficient to call a 
coach or swear at a waiter ; and then to put into execution a 
plan formed long ago, in happier days, of going abroad with 
my three fellow-scribes, the Microcosmopolitans. Our idea is 
not that of scampering through France and ranting in Paris, 
but a sober sort of thing—to go and settle for two months 
in some provincial town, remarkable for the salubrity of its 
elimate, the respectability of .ts inhabitants, and the purity of 
ite ; there to imyrove otr constitutions by the first ; 
to extend our acquaintance with men and manners by the 
second ; and to qualify ourselves for a further extension of it 
by perfecting ourselves in the third.” 


This sensible design, so very much in the spint of the 
*¢ Microcosm” itself, Mr. Canning is said to have fulfilled.* 


* «New Monthly Magazine,” 1828. A writer in this publication 
says that Mr. Canning carried the project into effect, and mentions Mr. 
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Be that as may, he wasa perfect master of French long be- 
fore he made his way into the Foreign Office under 
Lord Grenville. 

The letter runs on in the same gossipping confidential 
vein, giving usa glimpse of some of his contemporaries, 
and of that college weariness which grows out of the de- 
parture of familiar faces. 


“This scheme I have always looked forward to with delight, 
and do so now more than ever, on account of the dull avenue 
of four Oxford terms through which I have to approach its exe- 
cution. To say the truth, Oxford is so completely uncongenial 
with my wishes and habits of mind and body, that I dread, even 
at this distance, my return to it. There are literally not five 
faces there which I have any very ardent desire ever to behold 
again. Wallace is gone, Western is gone, Newton is gone; 
and why am not I gone? I expect, however, at my return a 
small cargo of Etonians, who willin some measure comfort me 
for the utter emptiness and unamiableness of the generality of 
the good folks whom Christ Church can boast. I have also 


R. Smith, Mr. Frere, and Mr. George Ellis, as the three Microcos- 
mopolitans who accompanied him. There must be some mistake in this 
statement. Mr. George Ellis was not a Microcosmopolitan. He was 
educated at Westminster School and Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
although a close intimacy afterwards existed between him and Mr. 
Canning, there is no evidence to show that they ever met until after 
both had left college. Mr. Ellis was one of the wits of the ‘‘ Rolliad,” 
and afterwards, on the other side, of the “ Anti-Jacobin.” There is an 
anecdote related of him and Pitt, that at their first interview Canning 
made some amusing allusions to the ‘‘ Rolliad,” which embarrassed 
Ellis, as they were probably intended to do, when Pitt very good-hu- 
mouredly turned round, and said— 
“Immo age et 4 prima dic hospes origine nobis.” 

Mr. Ellis, however, is remembered by more permanent contributions to 
our literature—his “ Specimens” of the early English Poets and of the 
early Prose Romances. Of his labours in these works, it has been 
judiciously remarked, that “ others dug deeper for materials; but he 
alone gave vivacity to antiquities, and diffused those graces of literature 
and society, which were peculiarly his own, over the rudest remains of 
barbarism.” Mr. Ellis was known to have been engaged for some time 
on a Life of Windham, but ill-health appears to have interrupted its 

i The latter part of his life was embittered by severe ma- 
ladies, and his sick chamber was often cheered by the presence of bis 
friend Canning. He died in 1815 at the age of seventy. 
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taken it irito my head that I shall receive * * * into favour 
in. The truth about him is, that he is not without good 
points; his heart has some worth, his abilities very considerable 
eminence. ... His character is far above that most nauseous of 
all things—insipidity, and negative good or evil. As a com- 
itor, he was troublesome and worth crushing; but that once 
one, and I can assure you it cost me some pains to accomplish 
it, ‘his good now blazes: all his bad is in the grave,’ as Zanga 
says. W. S. has again left Oxford, and I fancy for ever. He 
is, I hear, gone abroad; but whither, I know not. Pity, that 
abilities so great should be rendered useless to himself and to 
society, by such an eccentricity of temper, and unaccountableness 
of behaviour, as characterises him.” * 


The letter from which these extracts have been taken 
presents another feature of imterest—an account of the 
fate of a little debating club which was formed at Christ 
Church, and to which allusion has been already made.f 
Mr. Newton, who was one of the members, tells us, that it 
was established in 1787, and consisted of Jenkinson, Can- 
ning, Lord Henry Spencer, Drummond (afterwards Sir 
Willam, and some time British Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople), Charles Goddard,{ and himself. It was in fact 
a ‘‘ Speaking Society,” and came to be called a club by 
courtesy. | 


“ This club,” says Mr. Newton, “in which were heard the 
first speeches ever composed or delivered by Lord Liverpool and 
Mr. Canning. met every Thursday evening at the rooms of the 
members, who were at its first establishment limited to the num- 
ber of six. Before our separation at night, or frequently at one 


* The W. 8. was, no doubt, William Spencer, the Devonshire House 
poet, who was a member of Christ Church. Mr. Wallace was afterwards 
raised to the Peerage, with the title of Baron Wallace. He was a son of 
a former Attorney-General. Western (the only son of Mr. Western of 
Cokethorpe Hall, Oxfordshire) distinguished himself at Eton, and was 
one of Canning’s most intimate associates. He died early. 

Ante, p. 59. 

Goddard became private secretary to Lord Grenville, at whose 
house in St. James’s-square his college friends used to visit him. He 
was afterwards Archdeacon of Lincoln. 
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or two o’clock in the morning, we voted and recorded the ques- 
tion which we were to debate on the ensuing Thursday.”™* 


Mr. Newton is, probably, correct in assigning to Christ 
Church the honour of Lord Liverpool’s first speeches ; 
but Canning had appeared as an orator at a still earlier 
period in the Debating Society at Eton. This Oxford 
Club was a close secret. Its members adopted an uniform 
—a brown coat of a singular shade, with velvet cuffs and 
collar, and buttons bearing the initials of Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Pitt and Fox! ‘The members used to dine some- 
times in their club costume, in the hall, to pique the cun- 
osity of their fellow students. The mystery was well kept 
for a time ; but it seems from the following narrative that 
it was betrayed at last. 

The whole passage possesses a peculiar value. It shows 
clearly and unequivocally Mr. Canning’s college politics ; 
establishes his connexion with the party in opposition to 
that with which Jenkinson was associated ; and goes even 
so far as to make a distinct ‘‘ profession” of principles. 
Canning and Jenkinson were, in fact, looked upon at 
Christ Church as the representatives of tory and whig 
opinions ; and were ‘ pitted” against each other accord- 
ingly, with all the amicable rivalry and emulation natural 
to such youthful struggles. The parlamentary tact with 
which Canning acted in this matter of the club must 
strike the reader as the foreshadowing of his spirit, looking 
out into its future career. Had the interests of Europe 
been at stake, he could not have conducted himself with 
more diplomatic caution. 


“You will be a good deal surprised at the answer which your 


* « Karly Days of the Right Honourable George Canning. By John 
Frank Newton, Esq.” 1828. si ' 
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questions relative to the club will receive. That club, Newton, 
is no more. ‘ And what dread event? what sacrilegious hand?’ 
you will exclaim. Newton, mine. My reasons I never gave to 
any of the members, but I will open them to you. What my 
reasons for first becoming a part of the institution were, I pro- 
test I cannot at present call to mind. Perhaps I was inflamed 
by the novelty of the plan, perhaps influenced by your example; 
perhaps I was not quite without an idea of trying my strength 
with Jenkinson. Connected with men of avowed enmity in the 
political world, professing opposite principles, and looking for- 
ward to some distant period when we might be ranged against 
each other on a larger field, we were, perhaps, neither of us 
without the vanity of wishing to obtain an early ascendency 
over the other. 
* * * x 

So long as the purport and usage of the club were a secret, I 
was very well contented to be of it; but when it became noto- 
riously known; when the Dean to me (and to me only) in pri- 
vate recommended some reasons against its propriety tc my 
serious consideration—(for had he presumed to interpose autho- 
ritatively, that single circumstance, ‘ albeit considerations infi- 
nite did make against it,’ would have been sufficient to deter- 
mine me upon its continuance)—when he represented it to me 
in a very strong light, as being almost an absolute avowal of 
parliamentary views—to a professional man an avowal the most 
dangerous—this representation made me resolve to abandon an 
undertaking which I saw evidently would neither promise even- 
tual advantage, nor maintain a temporary respectability. Thus 
resolved, at my return after the Easter vacation, without any 
previous confidential communication of my reasons, or my in- 
tentions, I sent my resignation by Lord Henry on the first 
night of their meeting. William Spencer was now come, 
and was that night to take his seat. The message which 
Lord Henry brought occasioned, as it were, a combus- 
tion; which ended in the moving of some very violent re- 
solutions. Among others, I was summoned to the bar; of 
course, refused to obey the summons. A deputation was then 
sent to interrogate me respecting the causes of my resignation, 
which of course I refused to reveal ; and they were at last 
satisfied by my declaring, that the reason of my resignation 
did not affect them collectively or individually. I of course 
was anxious that every body should know that I was no longer 
a member of ‘the club; and, therefore, whenever it was a 
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subject of conversation, disavowed my connexion with it. 
Lord Henry I with much'difficulty prevented from resigning 
at the same time that I did. He, however, attended but two 
mere debates, and then formally ‘accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds,’ to use a parliamentary phrase. They now all una- 
nimously gave out that there had been 2 complete dissoluton, 
and that the Thing was no longer in existence ; altered their 
times and modes of meeting ; abolished the uniform, and suspen- 
ded their assemblies for a time. This, it seems, was intended 
to punish me, by carrying the face of a common, and not a par- 
ticular secession. It was not long, however, before the truth came 
out, and their mighty debates are again renewed, not undis- 
covered ; but with less pomp, regularity, numbers, and vocifera- 
tion. This, then, isa full and true account of the decline and 
fall, and of the revival also, of the society. I do not think 
you can blame my conduct, when you recollect that the impu- 
tation of parliamentary prospects, already too much fixed upon 
me, is what, of all others, a person in my situation ought to 
avoid.” 

Mr. Canning’s humour was incessantly exploding in 
bon-mots and repartees. He could talk epigrams. He 
was so prolific a producer of “ good things,” that if he 
had not been pre-eminently distinguished as an orator and 
statesman, he might have descended to us with a more 
dazzling social reputation than Buckingham or Waller. 
The limes on Mr. Whitbread’s speech, thrown off like 
flashes of light, show how rapidly and successfully he 
could cast his jest into any shape he pleased. Here 
are two more trifles redeemed from manuscript, and 
preserved in this place, not for their merit, but their 
flavour ; as certain common herbs are dropped into the 
daintiest potage, merely to impart to it a soupcon of their 
aroma. 

The subject of this epigram was a Mr. Douglas, son 
of the Bishop of Salisbury, a man six feet two inches 
in height, and of enormous bulk. This immense gentse- 
man was one of the greatest gourmandsof his day,and used 
to move onward, not walk, like a mountain. The little 
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boys at Oxford always gathered about him when he went 
into the streets, to gaze upwards at his towering bulk; 
when he would cry out, characteristically enough, ‘ Get 
out of my way, you little scamps, or I will roll upon 


3? 


ut. 
oe I 


“ That the stones of our chapel are both black and white, 
Is most undeniably true, 
But as Douglas walks over them morning and night, 
It’s a wonder they’re not black and blue.” 


II. 
‘‘ There’s a difference between 
A Bishop and a Dean, 
And I'll tell you the reason why, 
A Dean cannot dish up 
A dinner like a Bishop, 
Or breed such a fat son as I.” 

Mr. Canning’s political occupations absorbed too much 
time, to permit him to indulge his literary ambition in 
any extensive undertaking; but he always manifested a 
zealous interest in the advancement of letters. The 
‘‘ Quarterly Review” received its first impulse from his hand. 
The plan was submitted to him, and having received his 
approval, was carried out under his sanction, assisted by 
the Ellises, Malthus, Mathias, Gifford, and Heber. Mr. 
Canning himself was one of its most distinguished con- 
tributors. 

He was one of the forty members of the Literary Club 
founded by Reynolds and Johnson; but he did not con- 
tent himself with the holiday processions and festivals of 
hterature. ‘The Royal Institution of Liverpool was largely 
assisted by his active exertions; and he was a liberal 
patron of the Literary Fund, which reckons amongst its 
white days an anniversary at which Canning and Cha- 
teaubriand met. It was on this occasion that the latter, 
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at that time the representative of his sovereign in this 
country, publicly stated, with a frankness no less ho- 
nourable to himself than to the admirable institution he 
addressed, that when he had formerly been an exile in 
“England, without friends or resources, he was indebted to 
the prompt sympathy of the Literary Fund for the most 
efficient assistance, without which timely aid, he said, he 
should never have lived to enjoy the honours which after- 
wards awaited him at home. There was a strong sentiment of 
personal regard between Chateaubriand and Mr. Canning, 
generated by mutual tastes and accomplishments. During 
a part of the time when Canning was Foreign Secretary, 
Chateaubriand held a similar office in France; and the cor- 
respondence of the two secretaries was conducted through- 
out this period with extraordinary care. Canning used to 
git up till two or three o’clock in the morning over his 
despatches, to give them a more elaborate finish than 
usual, from his high sense of the literary character of his 
correspondent. To this feeling of emulation we owe some 
of the noblest state documents in our national archives.’ 
He never suffered an opportunity to escape, of pro- 
moting the welfare of literary men, or their connexions. 
Soon after Sir Walter Scott had become involved in 
pecuniary troubles, Mr. Canning, understanding that he 
was to meet him at dinner at Mr. Croker’s, wrote pri- 
vately to Sir William Knighton, for the purpose of inter- 
esting his majesty, beforehand, on behalf of Sir Walter’s 
son. ‘I shall be glad,” he said, ‘‘ to have the protection 
of the king’s commands in doing an act of kindness by 
Malachi Malagrowther.” On another occasion, James 
Mill, the historian of India, a conspicuous Redical, 2 man 
of distinguished intellectual power, the friend of Bentham, 
and the most prominent writer in the ‘“‘ Westminster Re- 
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view” (items not very recommendatory to the government 
of the day) was one of the candidates for the examinership 
in the civil service of the East India Company; a situation 
of 2500/. per annum. The Tories besought Canning to use 
all his influence against him. Canning refused. He could 
not see why Mull’s radicalism should prevent him from 
being the best of all possible examiners. ‘These are slight 
facts, but they disclose fine traits of character ; as fragments 
of ore on the surface indicate the rich veins that lie below. 

The concern he felt in the interests of persons who pos. 
sessed any claims to be considered as connected with 
literature, exposed him occasionally to some misrepre- 
sentations. He was charged by his political enemies 
with exercising a closer influence over particular news- 
papers than was consistent with his position. Lady 
Hester Stanhope tells us that Pitt used to complain of him 
for repeating his conversations to people who published 
them inthe “ Oracle.” But Lady Hester’s anecdotes must be 
taken with due allowance for her constitutional volubility, 
and her tumultuous memory, which always seemed at full 
flood, carrying down every thing that fell into it with ve- 
locity and confusion. It is a curious set-off to this story 
that Lord Grenville made the same complaint of Pitt, and 
actually took measures in the cabinet to put a stop to his 
talking. Mr. Canning at that time was young, and may 
have committed himself (although it is very unlikely) to 
some indiscreet confidences ; but he had high examples 
before him. If he admitted some of the journalists to his 
acquaintance, with any view to create or preserve a salu- 
tary influence in the press, he acted upon a policy which 
had been practised by some of his most distinguished pre- 
decessors—especially Sir Robert Walpole—to a much 
greater extent. 

8 
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There is one feature in Mr. Canning’s life which ought 
not to be forgotten in these desultory recollections—his 
habitual observance of religious duties. In this matter, 
his character contrasts strongly with that of Mr. Pitt, who 
was indifferent even to the forms of religion. Mr. Can- 
ning was perfectly sincere and unostentatious in his 
Christianity ; maintaining its ordinances in his household, 
without a tincture of austerity or display. Wilberforce 
confesses that he was surprised at Mr. Canning’s devotional 
sensibility. It happened in 1817, that he went with 
Canning, Huskisson, Lord Binning, and others, to hear 
Dr. Chalmers preach at the Scotch Church, London 
Wall; and he observed Canning so deeply affected at times 
as to shed tears. Wilberforce, who had a habit of thinking 
(like too many very pious people) that religious emotion 
and divine grace are special monopolies, was astonished, 
and could hardly believe his eyes. ‘I should have 
thought,” he exclaimed, “ that Canning had been too much 
hardened in debate to show such signs of feeling !"* 

Mr. Canning’s temper was irritable and anxious, but 
wholly free from pettiness or malice. He held no ill-will, 
he concealed no rancour. ‘The real fault was less in what 
he felt, than in the heat and arrogance of his manner and 
expressions. He was the most open, but the most un- 
sparing adversary. He treated his opponents with haughti- 
ness, amounting sometimes almost to scorn. They could 
have found some escape for their spleen from every species 
of offence except this. Carried on too fast by his genius, 
too proudly by his prosperity, and by the homage that flut- 
tered round his steps wherever he moved, it was not 
much to wonder at, that he should have inpensibly acquired 
a tone of confidence and superiority, which occasionally be- 
trayed him into disdainful excessesin debate, + ‘was thus 

© “ Life of Wilberforce,” iv. 325. 
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when Mr. Brougham accused him of gross tergiversation,.- 
that he started to his feet, and in a voice of thunder, with 
fire flashing from his eyes, exclaimed, “It is false !” 
But the provocation was heavy, and unexpected, and un- 
warranted ; and no milder answer could have met the full 
measure of the wrong. 

Another instance was his encounter with Mr. Hob- 
house. But here there was a suppositious ground of 
injury, which drew that fierce rejoinder from Mr. Can- 
ning, in which he heaped scorn upon scorn on “ the ho- 
® e e . ° 
nourable baronet and his man,” and said that ‘ in six 
months the demagogue, admitted to this assembly, finds 
his level and shrinks to his proper dimensions.’ The 
cause of this explosion was a violent pamphlet grossly 
falsifying a speech of Mr. Canning’s, and denouncing the 
utterer of it with the most furious invectives.** When 
Mr. Canning read this philippic he wrote a letter to 
the anonymous author, through the medium of the 
publisher, telling him ‘‘ that he was a liar and a slan- 
derer, and wanted courage only to be an assassin;” that 
no man knew of his writing to him, and that he would 
wait for an answer till the following night. Of course 
no answer was ever returned. ‘his pamphlet was gene- 
rally ascribed to Mr. Hobhouse, and acting upon that 
impression, Mr. Canning did not omit to deal sum- 
marily with the supposed offender. Mr. Hobhouse took 

* The speech was in reference to the case of a person named William 
Ogden, who had been imprisoned during the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Great pains were taken to make it appear that this 
Ogden had endured the most monstrous cruelty from his gaolers, that 
he was seventy-four years of age, had seventeen children, and was le- 
bouring under a painful malady which the injuries he had suffered had 
greatly aggravated. There was not a syllable of truth in the whole 
statement, and Mr. Canning was accused of trifling with humen suffer- 


ing, because he exposed the impudent attempt to impose this audacious 
fabrication on the credulity of iament. 
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-his revenge in his own way, by drawing a sketch of Mr. 
Canning, in which it would not be very easy to discover 
the likeness. 

‘A smart, six-form boy, the little hero of a little world, ma- 
tures his precocious parts at college, and sends before him his fame 
to the metropolis : a Minister, or some borough-holder of the 
day, thinks him worth saving from his democratic associates, and 
from the unprofitable principles which the thoughtless enthusi- 
asm of youth may have inclined him hitherto to adopt. The 
hopeless youth yields at once, and placed in the true line of 
promotion, he takes his place with the more veteran prostitutes 
of Parliament. There he minds his periods; there he balances 
his antitheses; there he adjusts his alliterations ; and, filling-up 
the interstices of his piebald patch-work rhetoric with froth and 
foam, this master of pompous nothings becomes first favourite 
of the Great Council of the nation.” 


Mr. Hobhouse, very innocently and intending some- 
thing very different, betrayed the real secret of all the 
spleen and jealousy Mr. Canning had to resist through 
life. It was because he was the “first favourite of the 
Great Council of the Nation,” that men of false pretensions 
and selfish natures shed their spite upon his path. They 
could not endure his brightness—they could not bear to 
hear Aristides called the Just. All this is very intelligible. 
Leading minds at all times have paid this penalty for 
being in advance, and must be content to take their risk of 
being shot at from behind. 

From the moment he obtained a clear opportunity for 
carrying out his principles, (unfortunately for England, 
too near the close of his career), he rose to a height of 
popularity, never reached before by any member of his 
party. Fancy the rage of the “‘ mighty hunters,” to see 
themselves distanced by his swifter blood. The Many, 
everywhere, placed implicit confidence in his character 
and the universality of his influence. If England entered 
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into a war, in defence of Portugal, he promised her that 
she would find arrayed under her banners, “ all the dis- 
contented and restless spirit of the age—all those who, 
whether justly or unjustly, were dissatisfied with the state 
of their own countries.” These classes all over the earth 
were his ‘“ clients.” His cloquence was indentified with 
their cause; his name was the watchword of deliverance, 
“Where Andes, giants of the western-star, 
With meteor standard to the winds unfurled, 
Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the world.”’ 

The gallantry of his bearing, his personal grace and 
manliness, and the classical beauty and refinement with 
which he was ideally associated in the general imagination, 
secured for him the suflrages of an influential section at 
home—a section rarely interested in political affairs, but 
intimately concerned in shaping and colouring public opi- 
nion. Lhe women of England were with him with their 
whole hearts, as they are with every generous champion of 
human freedom. It was a part of his influence, this charm 
he exercised over the gentle and trustful ; and not the 
least important. He was sometimes taunted with 1t— 
half in jest and half in earnest. very body who was 
capable of being jealous of his fame, was most jealous of 
it for taking that direction, as if it had conquered so much 
neutral ground! This was the strangest of all the little- 
nesses to which he was exposed. Even Hazlitt (a very 
bigoted hater of bigotry im others), found something 
supercilious and egotistical to suggest about it, and talks 
of Canning and the love-locks of the constitution ! 
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XI. 


THE PERCKEVAL ADMINISTRATION. DEATH OF PERCEVAL. THE LIVER- 
POOL CABINET. THE LISBON EMBASSY. GEORGE Iv. 


Upon the retirement of the Duke of Portland, Mr. Per- 
ceval undertook to replenish the cabinet. He first apphed 
to Lords Grey and Grenville, who indignantly rejected hrs 
proposal as involving a dereliction of public principle. He 
protested he could not see it ; Lord Liverpool could not see 
it. They could see nothing but office straight before them, 
with the door shut upon the Papists. 

He was more successful with the Marquis of Wellesley, 
who had just returned from Spain, and who accepted the 
Foreign Office, to the astonishment of every body. Mr. 
Perceval himself absorbed the premiership, in addition to 
the Exchequer. 

It was under the auspices of this administration that 
Mr. (now Sir Robert) Peel commenced his parliamentary 
career. He was selected by Mr. Perceval to second the 
Address, which was moved by Lord Barnard, and before 
the close of the year was appointed Under-Secretary in the 
Colonial Department. Mr. Canning took very little part 
in the proceedings of the first session. The principal 


matter which interested him was the grant of an annuity 
( 
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to the Duke of Wellington, which he energetically sup- 
ported, and was mainly instrumental in obtaining. 

Parhament met in the following November (1810) under 
novel circumstances. The king was insane. There was 
no speech for the Houses—no commission to meet them— 
no authority to prorogue them. It was impossible to pro- 
ceed to business in the usual way. Without the customary 
sanction and formalities, this gathering of peers and knights 
of the shire was, technically, not the parliament, but a 
convention of the estates. But parliament is too expert in 
the invention of technical difficulties, not to know how to 
escape from them. Nothing is impossible to parliament. 
Nothing can be impossible to parliament, after the vote on 
the Septennial Bill, in 1716, by which it re-elected itself 
for four years, without thinking it necessary to trouble its 
constituents. 

Parliament resolved itself into a committee on the state 
of the nation ; and Mr. Perceval moved several resolutions, 
the object of which was to settle the means of acting in 
this emergency. ‘These resolutions determined the ques- 
tion so vehemently disputed in 1788 and 1789, that par- 
liament alone had the disposal of the Regency ; and that 
the heir-apparent had no more authority, without the 
sanction of Parlament, than any private gentleman im the 
kingdom. Having decided upon the right of Parhament 
to nominate the Regency, it was next proposed to confer 
the powers of the crown on the Prince of Wales, with 
restrictions. 

This question presented one of considerable embarrass- 
ment to Mr.Canning. Consistency demanded that heshould 
follow the course which had been formerly taken by Mr. 
Pitt, who contended for the right of Parliament to appomt 
the Regent, and also for the policy of binding him within 
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strict imitations. But Mr. Canning, agreeing in the right, 
was resolved to resist the restrictions. The difficulty was to 
steer between these rocks—a task which he performed 
with the most wary dexterity. 

* The right of the two Houses,” he observed, “ was proclaimed 
and maintained by Mr. Pitt. This is the point on whieh his 
authority is truly valuable. * * * The principles upon which 
this right was affirmed and exercised, if true at all, are true 
universally, for all times and on all occasions. If they were the 
principles of the constitution in 1788, they are equally so in 
18]1. The lapse of twenty-two years has not impaired—the 
lapse of centuries cannot impair them. But the mode in which 
the right so asserted should be exercised, the precise provisions 
to be framed for the temporary substitution of the execu- 
tive power — these were necessarily then, as they must be 
now, matters not of eternal and invariable principle, but of 
prudence and expediency. In regard to these, therefore, the 
authority of the opinions of any individual, however great and 
wise, and venerable, can be taken only with reference to the 
circumstances of the time in which he had to act, and are not 
to be applied without change or modification to other times and 
circumstances.” 


While the shade of Pitt was appeased by this ample 
recognition of the abstract principle, the living prince was 
apostrophised by the management of its application. The 
policy of this proceeding may readily be discerned, 
although it was also inspired by a higher motive. His 
Royal Highness had not attempted to conceal his chagrin 
at the proposed abridgement of the regal functions ; and 
the next most likely event would be a new ministry. An 
exclusive cabinet was no longer probable. The Whigs 
were the natural successors to power, but they could 
not succeed alone. These distant signs on the horizon 
may have influenced Mr. Canning’s views ; but it is only 
fair to add that every consideration which could be urged 
for the public welfare lay on that side also. 
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If ever the hands of the sovereign, instead of being 
fettered, required additional strength, it was at this 
moment, when the whole force of Europe, concentrated in 
one mighty arm, was raised aloft in the air, threatening to 
descend upon us. Mr. Perceval had not a single reason- 
able pretext for the restrictions, but that when his Majesty 
should have recovered from the paralysis with which it 
had pleased God to afflict his understanding, it would be a 
great comfort to him to find all things in his realm 
exactly as he had left them; as if they too had been stricken, 
—more particularly his ministry. This was the second 
time, within half a century, that the theory of monarchy 
was practically insulted by a high Tory minister. 

But Mr. Perceval had good grounds for what he did. 
He knew that the Prince held him in no great affection, 
and, therefore, he endeavoured to make it appear that his 
majesty’s illness was only transitory, and that, under the ex- 
pectation of his early restoration, it would be indecorous to 
make any violent changes. This wasverysly. Itnearly 
failed, nevertheless ; for the Regency bill was no sooner 
passed than the Prince confided to some of his personal 
friends his determination to get rid of Mr. Perceval and 
his satellites. A private communication was made to Mr. 
Huskisson, through the individual supposed to have been 
charged with the formation of the new ministry. Mr. 
Huskisson replied that he could not entertain any proposal 
of that kind, which did not include those with whom 
he was personally and politically connected; but that he 
should have no difficulty in considering such a proposal 
with the person through whom alone, in that case, it 
could be made.* That person was Mr. Canning. It 
happened, however, that Mr. Canning had expressed toa 


* See Biography of Mr. Huskisson, introductory to his Speeches. 
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| Interest. in the case of the unfortunate Primoesa of 
Wales, to be personally acceptable to the Regent ; and so 
the negotiation fell to the ground. 

Thronghout 1810 and 1811, Mr. Canning seldom ap- 
peared in Parliament. When he did, he generally 
supported. the policy of ministers. On one important 
question, however, he was entirely opposed to them. 

It was upon this occasion that he delivered his great 
speech on. the report of the Bullion Committee ;—a speech 
which for beauty of illustration, mastery of principles and 
details, and sound reasoning, has never been surpassed at 
any period in any lanouage. ‘This wonderful effort of in- 
tellect, would have been in itself enough for his fame. It 
renders not only easy and simple, but attractive and fasci- 
nating in the highest degree, a subject invariably found 
to be obscure, difficult, and repulsive in all other hands. 
Such is the plastic and creative power of genius that the 
topic grows alluring under his treatment, charming us 
hke some wondrous allegory, and we follow it to the 
close with so eager an interest in the argument that we 
come away fairly marvelling how it had been with us 
all our lives, that we should not have regarded this 
question of currency, and exchanges, and fictitious values, 
and Bank restriction, as one of the most captivating that 
could be presented to the human imagination ! * 

The subject was new to Mr. Canning, and lay out of 
te ard the reader even agimpye of the varctes of Mr, Casuing 


eloquence. It may be as well to say at once, that such an intention has 
not been contemplated in this little volume. But it is a great pleasure 
te the author to refer for full satisfaction on that point to Mr. Therry’s 
very careful edition of Mr. Canning’s speeches, the greater portion of 
which had the advantage of Mr. Canning’s personal revision. Ofd 
friends, separated by long years and wide oceans, must net converae 
through books, or something might be added here concerning Mr. 
Therry’s high qualifications for a task which he has executed so ably. 
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his province. But it was here that Pitt established his 
fame; and to that circumstance, we are, probably, in- 
debted for this luminous display of financial knowledge. 
When Mr. Canning brought his mind to bear upon an 
unfamihar question, he always exhausted it, and in his 
first speech developed its fundamental principles so fully, 
as to leave nothing upon the abstract theory to be added, 
or misrepresented, by any subsequent speaker. His first 
speech on Catholic Emancipation was of this description, 
embracing the whole elements of the subject. His speech 
on the currency was another and still more remarkable 
instance. It contains every thing that ever can be said 
on the bullion side, embellished with an eloquence which, 
for the first and only time in the records of parliament, 
rendered the dreary argument intelligible or entertaining. 

Mr. Vansittart (afterwards Lord Bexley) moved some 
counter-resolutions, which, for impudent absurdity, can 
searcely be paralleled in the history of the world. One 
of these proposed to affirm, that it was the ‘‘ opinion” of 
Parliament, that a bank note was at that time “ held in 
public estimation,” to be of equal value with the current 
coin, and that it was ‘ generally accepted as such in 
all pecuniary transactions.” At this very time, the 
bank itself would not give twenty shillings for a one 
pound note; and such was the greediness with which the 
metallic currency was absorbed, that 1t had been found 
necessary to pass a law to prevent people from giving 
more than twenty-one shillings for a guinea; notwithstand- 
ing which, guineas were rapidly disappearing, while 
crown pieces were legally raised in value to five-shillings 
and sixpence, in order to prevent them from disappearing 
also! 

Another attempt was made by the Prince Regent, 
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when the restrictions were about to expire in 1812, t 
draw round him some of the friends of his youth; and 
the Duke of York, at his Royal Highnese’s request, 
opened a negotiation with Lords Grey and Grenville, 
but they again declined; the differences between them 
and ministers were too great to admit of a junction. 
Perceval was safe for a httle while longer, greatly to the 
joy of Lord Eldon, to whom he had written privately on 
the subject, and who declared, that he could not consent 
to join an administration with which the whig lords were 
to be associated. 

It was expected, after the debate on the restrictions, 
which were highly offensive to every member of the royal 
family, that the opposition must have immediately suc- 
ceeded to office. ‘This result was prevented by divisions 
amongst themselves. The two leading whigs were re- 
quested by the Prince, to draw up an answer to the 
address; but their antagonist views neutralised each other, 
and the result was so weak and unsatisfactory as to give 
the Prince great displeasure. Sheridan, who happened 
to be present, and who had piques of his own to avenge 
against the Greys and Grenvilles, supplied a new an- 
swer. This affront was not to be pardoned, and the 
noble lords transmitted a dignified remonstrance to the 
Prince, complaining bitterly of Sheridan’s ‘ interfer- 
ence,” in a matter which had been originally con- 
fided solely to their judgment. The Prince was alarmed, 
and sought a reconciliation through the agency of Lord 
Holland, who then resided in Pall Mall. A private 
meeting was brought about at his lordship’s house, 
whither the Prince went in the dusk of the evening on 
foot, muffled up in a cloak. It was stated at the time, 
amongst the gossip of the day, that at that very moment 
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Mr. Peel was sauntermg through Pall Mall, when he 
saw this discuised figure issue from the gate of Carlton 
House, and fancying that he detected the incognito, fol- 
lowed him to Holland House. The next day the town 
was full of ramours—the least of which was, that Lord 
Holland was carrying on a sinister design for supplanting 
Lord Grey in the Prince’s favour. 

The issue of the meeting was the offer of the government 
to the offended lords. But Mr. Perceval contrived that 
the king’s physician should be of opinion at this critical 
juncture, that his majesty was lhkely to recover in a few 
weeks ; and that, if he found his ministers changed, he 
would be certain to relapse. Of course, under such 
a responsibility, their lordships again declined office, and 
Perceval was still secure. The Prince was enraged. He 
said he would never see the ministers he was forced to 
keep. ‘I will come and dine with you, on such a day,” 
he used to say to his friends, ‘and you on such another 
day ; but as to those fellows, I will never enter their 
houses. Votes! They shall have no votes from me— 
b ia 

While these ministerial negotiations were going for- 
ward, Mr. Canning kept aloof from all interference. But 
the moment the Regency was settled, he felt himself at 
liberty to vindicate his opinions on the Catholic Question. 
The great obstacle was removed, and he seized the oppor- 
tunity of Lord Morpeth’s motion, on the 3rd of February, 
1812, to deliver a speech, which may be described as a 
complete exposition of the principles upon which he 
espoused the cause of the Catholics. It was the Pitt 
view of emancipation, urged with greater precision 
than Pitt would have considered necessary, or perhaps, 
desirable. 
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The session had not proceeded very far—had scarcely 
passed through a debate upon a motion for an address to 
the Regent, beseeching him to form an efficient adminis- 
tration—when both the Cabinet and the Parhament were 
thrown into temporary confusion, by the assassination of 
Mr. Perceval, who was slain by the hand of a madman in 
the lobby of the House of Commons. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, the most honest of public men, 
had formerly been intimate with Mr. Perceval, but had 
latterly avoided his society. ‘I could not endure the 
idea,” he observes, ‘ of living privately in intimacy with 
@ man whose public conduct I in the highest degree 
disapproved, and whom, as a minister, I was constantly 
opposing. I cannot, indeed, reconcile to my way of 
thinking, that distinction between private and public 
virtues which it is so much the fashion to adopt. It may 
be called liberality, or gentlemanly feeling, or by any 
other such vague and indefinite term; but it is not suited 
to any one who is really in earnest and sincere in his 
politics.”* The avowal is courageous. The cant that 
assigns to vicious ministers, and tyrants, and bigots in 
high places, all the virtues of private life is false and 
wicked. Yet it has grown into such an established 
fashion that the worst political character is only a con- 
vertible description of the most amiable domestic man in 
the world. Was there ever a bad public man who was 
not a miracle of every private virtue under the sun ? 
Was there ever a Russian autocrat who was not the most 
perfect father of a family ? 

Mr. Perceval’s death shocked every body. The House 
voted 4000/7. a year to his widow, “‘ with the evident 
intention,” says a modern writer, “of her applying this 

® “ Memoirs of Sir 8. Romilly,” iii. 38. 
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munificent provision to the support of her children.” But 
it seems the House was baffled in its object, for the same 
writer goes on to say that, ‘to the surprise of the coun- 
try, the lady, thus amply dowered, solaced herself, without 
loss of time, in a second marriage, and gave a lesson to 
the House for their future dealmgs with the wearers of 
weeds.””* 

The death of Mr. Perceval threw open the government 
once more. Satisfied from past experience of the great 
difficulty of forming a strong coalition, the Regent ex- 
pressed a desire to obtain the secret opinions of each mem- 
ber of the cabmet upon two points—whether, should he 
select one of them as a head, the rest would be disposed. 
to act under him? and whether, supposing that neither 
Grey nor Grenville, nor Wellesley nor Canning, shouid 
be brought in, they could themselves carry on the busi- 
ness of the country? The answers were, upon the whole, 
doubtful and wavering, but favourable to the policy of 
making an offer of negotiation, let it turn out how it 
might. Lord Liverpool was accordingly desired to treat 
with Canning and Lord Wellesley. While this was 
going on, Lord Eldon was in a state of the most ludicrous 
nervous anxiety, insisting upon making it appear that unless 
they came in upon a strict understanding that Lord Liver- 
pool should be the head of the administration, and Lord 
Castlereagh the leader in the Commons, they should not 
be let in. He was-sure they would take it—they had been 
so long out of office. He was mistaken. They refused 
to jom any government constructed on the principle of 
resistance to the Catholic claims. 

Under these circumstances the Regent considered it 


* « Life and Times of George IV.,” by the Rev. G. Croly, p. 385. 
+ “ Life of Lord Eldon.” ne 
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advisable to leave things as they were. But the House 
of Commons insisted upon a change, and agreed: to an 
sddress, praying for a strong and efficient government. 
Thus urged, his Royal Highness had recourse to Lord 
Wellesley, who, through Mr. Canning, tried Lord Liver- 
pool and the existing ministers, and, failing there, made 
a last appeal to the Whigs, where he failed also. In this 
extremity Lord Moira was directed to consult with Lords 
Grey and Grenville, and had nearly effected his purpose, 
when the negotiations went off upon a difference respect- 
ing the appointments in the household. Sir Samuel 
Romilly supposes that it was never intended they should 
come in; and that Lord Eldon was the obstacle.* The 
Regent was, consequently, obliged to put up with the 
old set, and the Sidmouths; the office of Prime Minister 
devolving upon Lord Liverpool, who held it for fifteen 
years. 

These negotiations were not carried on without some 
personal perplexities. When the Whigs made a difficulty 
about the household, the members of the household of- 
fered to resign, for the purpose of removing the obstacle; 
and Sheridan was requested to communicate their inten- 
tion to the two Whig lords. But he never did. He 
went further—he offered to bet five hundred guineas 
that no such step was in contemplation!{ ‘The tred- 
chery was discovered when it was too late. 

Lord Moira, having failed with LordsGrey and Grenville 
(little aware of how near he had been to success), attempted 
to get up a ministry on a scheme of his own, to the ex- 
clusion of the great leaders on both sides. He was to be 
Prime Minister himself, and Mr. Canning had already 


* “ Memoirs of Sir S. Romilly,” iii. 42. 
+ See Moore’s “ Life of Sheridan.” 
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accepted office as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and a 
meeting was appointed at Carlton House, to kiss hands. 
Mr. Canning arrived first, and was shown into an ante- 
room, while Lord Moira was closeted with the Regent. 
He had not waited very long when Lord Liverpool sud- 
denly appeared, coming from the Regent’s apartment, to 
which Mr. Canning was momentarily expecting to be 
called. The eguivoqgue was perfect. Mr. Canning had 
been led to believe that he was about to join an adminis- 
tration from which Lord Liverpool was to be excluded 
upon principle; and Lord Liverpool believed that he was 
anvited to join an administration of which Mr. Canning 
was wholly ignorant! It 1s scarcely necessary to add, 
that this project was brought to a sudden close by the 
discovery in the anteroom. 

The new government found themselves immersed in 
embarrassments. The manufacturing districts were in a state 
of unprecedented turbulence and distress; and these re- 
sponsibilities pressed so severely upon ministers, that after 
the close of their first session they made splendid overtures 
to Mr.Canning. They offered him the Foreign Secretary- 
ship (then held by Lord Castlereagh, ) and appointments for 
his political friends; all of which he declined. ‘This refusal 
did not proceed upon any objections amsing out of the 
Catholic Question ; because he afterwards (May, 1819) 
stated that in the formation of that ministry, every member 
entered into office with the express stipulation that he 
should be free to maintain his opinions on the subject of 
the Catholic claims. The real obstacle was Lord Castle- 
reagh. It was proposed that Lord Castlereagh should 
retain the lead in the House of Commons, to which Mr. 
Canning would not consent. ° This was a point of honour 
with him—and something more. Mr. Stapleton says, 
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that Mr. Canning himself did not consider the lead m the 
Commons an impediment, but that this friends did, and 
that the question was referred to three experienced mem- 
bers of the House, who decided for the rejection of the 
offer.* But this statement hardly agrees with Mr. 
Canning’s own explanation of the circumstance, in his 
speech at Liverpool in the following October, in which 
he says, that the seals of the office of Secretary of 
State had been tendered to him fwice during the previous 
six months, but that he had declined them. “I declined 
office, gentlemen,” he adds, ‘‘ because it was tendered to 
me on terms not consistent, as I thought, and as my im- 
mediate friends agreed in thinking, with my personal 
honour ; because, if accepted on such terms, it would not 
have enabled me to serve the public with efficiency.” There 
is, indeed, very little room to doubt that Mr. Canning was 
strongly convinced that he ought not to go into the House 
of Commons as Secretary of State, without also holding 
the position of ministerial leader. The Regent himself 
tried to persuade him out of this conviction by arguing 
that the leadership must, in effect, be vested in him, al- 
though nominally in Lord Castlereagh. The fallacy, how- 
ever, was tooapparent ; and Mr. Canning, in a private letter 
to Wilberforce, discloses the full force of his personal ob- 
jections, by showing that he could not have accepted office 
without maintaining Lord Castlereagh in his station : 

“ And yet,” he says, “I will venture to affirm that no effort 
on my part to reject for myself, and to preserve to Lord C. the 
station of command, would have prevented him from saying in 
three weeks, that I was studiously labouring to deprive him of 
it. Pray, therefore, be not led astray (nor let others, where you 
can help it), by the notion that I have been squabbling about 
a trifle.’ 

* “ Political Life,” i. 68. 
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And he concludes by observing: 

«If I could have placed this power fairly in medio, I would 
have conquered, or endeavoured to conquer, all my other feel- 
ings of reluctance. But to place it, and to engage to maintain 
it in his hands, in whose it now is, ahd then to place myself 
under it, would have been not only a sacrifice of pride, but an 
extinction of utility.’* 

The refusal clearly proceeded upon personal grounds. 
He felt that his “‘ efficiency” would have been destroyed 
m such a position ; besides all the other risks to the 
public service which might be run by being placed in 
so equivocal a relationship with Lord Castlereagh. No 
man certainly was so ready to sacrifice office upon the 
suggestions of honour or the public good. In a subse- 
quent speech at Liverpool, he stated that of more than 
twenty years he had been in Parliament, upwards of one 
half were passed out of office. “‘ I have oftener,” he said, 
‘‘had occasion to justify my resignation or refusal, than 
my acceptance of official situation.” 

Unfortunately his refusal on this occasion was not the 
wisest course he could have adopted, either in reference to 
the country or himself; and we find him many years after- 
wards alluding to it in terms of ill-suppressed regret, and 
declaring that two years of office in the then circumstances 
of Europe, would have been worth ten years of hfe. Yethe 
sacrificed that yreat ambition, and left Lord Castlereagh 
to glean the harvest of which he had sown the seed. But 
repentance followed quickly upon the rejection of office; 
and, notwithstanding his personal objections to taking 
office with Lord Castlereagh as leader of the Commons, a 
very short interval had elapsed when he accepted the 
Lisbon embassy under Lord Castlereagh, as Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 


* “ Life of Wilberforce,” iv. 40. 
T 2 
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This transaction certainly admits of explanation; but 
no explanation can diminish its inconsistency. 

Mx. Stapleton says that Mr. Canning was going to Lis- 
bon, on account of the illness of his son, and that the cabi- 
net happening to want an ambassador to Portugal at the 
time, thought it a good opportunity to avail themselves 
of his services;—one of those transparent excuses which 
never can be employed without suspicion. It is quite 
true that Mr. Canning was going to Lisbon on account 
of the illness of his son, and it is very probable that he 
would have gone there without any reference to the 
ambassadorship; but all that has nothing to do with the 
question of accepting an appointment in 1814, under 
@ ministry with whom he refused to co-operate in 1812. 

It is stated by Mr. Stapleton, that Mr Canning was 
induced to accept the embassy to Lisbon ‘‘ because the 
government made it the condition of enrolling in its 
ranks those of his personal friends, who had attached 
themselves to his political fortunes.”* The author of a 
biography of Mr. Huskisson, subsequently published, de- 
nies this statement; at least so far as Mr. Huskisson 1s 
concerned; and says, that long before the Lisbon appoint- 
ment, Mr. Canning had released his adherents from all 
political allegiance, and, as Whitbread sarcastically said, 
desired them ‘ to shift for themselves.” f 

Lord Brougham condemns Mr. Canning severely, and 
says that it was the love of power which led him to the 
imprudent step of serving under a successful rival on a 
foreign mission of an unimportant cast.{ This lust of 
dominion is not quite so base as the lust of money; but 
Lord Brougham might as well have accused him of the 


* “ Political Life,” i. 70. ¢ “ Speeches of Mr. Huskisson,” i. 65. 
} “ Historical Sketches.” Art. Can. 287. 
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one as the other. If the passion for office was so pre- 
dominant, how did it happen that Mr. Canning had so 
often and so recently refused much higher and more 
influential stations? 

Controversies respecting motives are never very satis- 
factory. People always differ about them, and shape them 
according to their own prejudices. But in this instance, 
any graver or meaner aspersion than that of misjudgment 
would be unwarrantable. All that can be said is, that 
Mr. Canning committed a mistake in accepting this ap- 
pointment. It placed him under the necessity of vindi- 
cating his conduct, which, right or wrong, is always 
injurious to a public man. The world is sure to distrust 
the prudence of the politician, or the soldier, who allows 
himself to be placed at a disadvantage. 

The facts, as they were brought before Parliament, had 
certainly a very suspicious aspect. Appearances were alto- 
gether against Mr. Canning. 

The embassy was stated to have been appointed, for the 
purpose of meeting the Prince Regent of Portugal on his 
return to Europe:—the Prince never returned. Mr. 
Sydenham, our minister at Lisbon, only just appointed, 
was strictly limited in July to an allowance of 5200/. per 
annum, on the score of economy:—he was shortly after- 
wards superseded, and Mr. Canning nominated to his place 
at an annual expenditure of 14,2001. These facts were in- 
sisted upon by Mr. Lambton (afterwards Lord Durham) in 
a speech of excellent temper, but clear and uncompromis- 
ing, on the 6th of May, 1817: after Mr. Canning’s return. 
Sir Francis Burdett was the only person who spoke in 
support of Mr. Lambton’s resolutions. Mr. Canning’s 
reply was victorious. 
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He proved, by the correspondence of ministers with 
our ambassador at Rio de Janefto, that the Prmce Regent 
had frequently expressed his desire to revisit Europe, and 
that the appointment was not determined upon until the 
arrangements for that event were finally settled. The 
failure of the Regent’s visit was a matter for which 
neither he nor the government could be held responsible. 
He showed that he was going to Lisbon with his family, 
when the embassy was proposed to him, and that his own 
preparations had advanced so far, that when he arrived 
there, he found a private house provided for his use, 
which he could not occupy in his official character. 

The question of cost was even more triumphantly dis- 
‘posed of. Mr. Canning went to Lisbon in quality of 
ambassador, and not in that of simple minister, which 
he could hardly have accepted, after having preaded over 
the whole diplomacy of the country ; besides which, the 
appointment of an ambassador, was an old promise to the 
Regent. ‘There were two classes of ambassadors—two 
salaries attached to the rank: Mr. Canning selected the 
lower. Had he even availed himself of the scale which 
had been recently fixed by a Committee of the House 
of Commons, he would have been entitled to 14,2362. 
per annum—exactly 36/7. more than he actually drew. 
With respect to Mr. Sydenham’s expenses, he showed 
that Mr. Sydenham’s salary had been unfairly contrasted 
with the shole expense of his own mission, including 
extraordinaries. Upon an investigation of the items, it 
appeared that Mr. Sydenham (who had not been super- 
seded by Mr. Canning, but who, after a residence of 
only three weeks in Lisbon, was obliged to return in 
consequence of ill-health) received six months’ salary (be- 
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sides outfit, &c.) and an additional sum of 20001. for 
logs on the relinquishment of office; and that Mr. Casa- 
major, who had been for a short interval chargé d affaires, 
and who could not contrive to live quietly in lodgings, 
without any of the “ pride, pomp, or circumstance” of a 
diplomatic establishment, under 1002. a week, received 
2500/. more ; so that the six months preceding Mr. Can- 
ning’s appointment (a service in reality of only three weeks) 
cost 71002; or, with outfit, &c., added, 9700/.! The 
two years preceding presented a still more extraordinary 
contrast; for in those two years, during the mission of 
Sir Charles Stuart, the expences were for the first, 32,0071, 
for the second, 31,2067. 

The defence was complete at all points—even on the 
most doubtful of all, his union with the administration. 
He asserted his right to think and act for himself, and 
repudiated the doctrine by which any party attempted to 
arrogate an exclusive control. This passage contains one 
of those remarkable assertions of the right of private judg- 
ment which nobody in the ranks of the old tory party, 
except Mr. Canning, ever dared to utter. 


“To this exclusive doctrine I have never subscribed. To 
these pretensions I have never listened with submission. I have 
never deemed it reasonable that any confederacy of great names 
should monopolise to themselves the whole patronage and au- 
thority of the state : should constitute themselves as it were, into 
a corporation, a bank for circulating the favours of the House and 
the suffrages of the people, and distributing them only to their 
own adherents. I cannot consent that the administration of the 

vernment of this free and enlightened country, shall be consi- 
deed as rightfully belonging to any peculiar circle of public men, 
however powerful, or of families, however preponderant ; and, 
though I cannot stand lower in the estimation of the honourable 
baronet than I do in my own, as to my own pretensions, I will 
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(to use the language of a statesman,* so eminent:that I cannot 
presume to quote his words without an apology), I will, as long 
as I have the faculty to think and act for myself, ‘look those 
proud combinations in the face.’ ”’ 


By this principle Mr. Canning regulated his conduct. 
He owed no political allegiance to any party—he denied 
the divine right of aristocratic combinations. He joined 
the administration, because he agreed with the administra- 
tion; and in the exercise of the same unfettered discretion, 
he would have left them if he differed from them ;—he 
did leave them when the point of difference arose. The 
freedom, candour, and novelty, of this course of action, 
offended both whigs and tories—especially the latter, whose 
anger was inappeasable, that he should thus come between 
the wind and their nobility. But out of these elements of 
discord there was gradually rising-up a Middle Party, 
which Mr. Canning called into life, with ‘ No Reform ” 
inscribed on one side of its banner, and ‘‘ Free Trade and 
Catholic Emancipation” on the other. The importance 
of the functions assigned to this party in the tremulous state 
of transition through which the country was now passing, 
cannot be exaggerated. This party formed the only credit- 
able retreat from obsolete doctrines which could neither be 
maintained with success, nor abandoned without humi- 
liation. It flung a bridge across the chasm that divided 
the old times from the new, over which the legislature, 
pressed onwards by the people, was glad enough at last to 
make its escape. : 

Mr. Canning’s defence was considered conclusive by 
the House, and Mr. Lambton’s motion was thrown out by 
x majority of 174. He was so well satisfied with the 
result himself that he went up to Mr. Lambton, after 

* Mr. Burke. 
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the debate, and thanked him warmly for the open and 
manly spirit in which he had brought the question to 
issue. 

The term of his residence in Lisbon occupied altogether 
seventeen months, during six of which he held no official 
position, for he sent in his resignation the moment he 
learned that the Regent had relinquished his intention of 
visiting Europe. During that interval great events had 
occurred on the Continent. Buonaparte had broken 
bounds at Elba, revived the martial spirit once more in 
France, dispersed the Bourbons, and, after some wondrous 
efforts, had finally sunk at Waterloo. Mr. Canning took 
no part in these excitements, but kept his privaje station 
undisturbed by political influences, dispensing social hos- 
pitality to his countrymen, and receiving distinguished 
marks of their admiration and respect. Amongst other 
proofs of their feelings towards him, the British residents 
at Lisbon entertained him at a public dinner, when he de- 
livered that speech in which he described himself as a dis- 
ciple of Mr. Pitt. On his return to England he touched 
at Bordeaux, and was there detained to receive a similar 
testimony from the merchants of that city, who invited 
him to a public entertamment on a scale of unusual mag- 
nificence. 

Shortly after his return, a vacancy occurred in the 
office of President of the Board of Control, occasioned by 
the death of the Earl of Buckinghamshire ; and Mr. 
Canning accepted the office on the especial invitation of 
the Prince Regent. 


The times were full of danger, and the government was 
placed at home and abroad in a situation that demanded 
the exercise of the highest qualities of statesmanship. 
The war was now over,, and there was leisure to estimate 
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the policy of such a fearful expenditure by its results. The 
grand aim of the war was the deliverance of Europe. 
Had that end been accomplished? A comparison of the 
map of Europe in 1815, with the map of Europe before 
the war, offered the best answer. Tf it were true of 
Napoleon that he shifted and pulled down the ancient 
barriers of independent kingdoms like hurdles, to accom- 
modate the greater or lesser droves he thought fit to hunt 
into or out. of them, it was no less true that his conquerors 
swept away the old landmarks with as little compunction, 
but with a deliberate affectation of justice to which Napo- 
leon never pretended any title. Their crimes against the 
rights of nations were as palpable as his, with the greater 
crime of hypocrisy superadded to all therest. The settle- 
ment of 1815 was in fact a new dismemberment. Norway 
had been already struck down by a perfidious treaty, which 
Mr. Canning declared in the face of Europe had * filled 
him with shame, regret, and indignation.” Venice and 
Genoa were annihilated; Prussia was suffered to inflict 
upon Saxony territorial wrongs as flagrant as those which 
she had herself suffered from the hands of France; Holland 
was never restored to her ancient republican liberties, 
but was paralysed by monarchical trammels repugnant 
alike to her spirit and her traditions; and still far- 
ther oppressed and weakened by the addition of a 
discordant and imsurrectionary population. Spain alone 
was replaced in her original integrity. She was restored 
with the most scrupulous honour. She even got back 
the Inquisition. 

At home the prospect was no less gloomy. The people 
were dissatisfied with the fruits of victory. The taxes 
were rising upon them like the inevitable tide upon 
some doomed wretch who, in ignorance or defiance, has 
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ventured too far out upon the strand. The instantaneous 
transition to peace increased the calamity. It suddenly 
withdrew the stimulus by which the population had hi- 
therto been sustamed, and reduced them at once to a 
state of destitution. Trade had to explore new channels— 
industry to make to itself new resources; but these things 
were impossible. Stagnation and distress were rapidly 
spreading over the face of the country; discontent had set in 
amongst the industrial classes; large and tumultuous 
meetings were held in the principal towns, and even in 
the outlying agricultural districts; and the issue of all 
this uneasiness was a loud and universal cry for Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

It might have been hoped that the example of Mr. 
Pitt’s conduct in a similar crisis would have operated as 
a warning to the Government. But it had the opposite 
effect. Instead of avoiding the course which he had 
taken with such fatal results, they imitated it to the letter. 
Instead of seeking to remove, or even expressing a de- 
sire to investigate the grievances of the people, Ministers 
opened a new reign of terror at once. 

There was no difficulty in getting up a case of insur- 
rection. Conspiracies, incendiarism, republican speeches, 
and foolish bravadoes in the face of the magistracy, are 
easily hunted up in times of excitement. The system of 
coercion fairly begun, there was no lack of the frenzied 
exhibitions 1t was so admirably calculated to produce. 
On the one side a fresh violence was found daily neces- 
sary to guard against the consequences of the last; and 
on the other more desperate outbreaks followed closely upon 
every new aggression. And so it went on for three years. 

The physical suffermgs of the people aggravated the 
wildness with which they caught at the loose theories of 
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property and representation which are set afloat with such 
facility in times of commotion. They convened public 
meetings, and spouted social-economy fallacies of that class 
which have always found favour, in seasons of famine and 
hardship, with the starving multitude. Lord Castlereagh 
declared that they contained within themselves a prin- 
ciple of counteraction. It would have been happy for all 
parties if he had trusted to its influence; but he thought 
that the argument most likely to reach the understanding 
of an illogical multitude was a troop of dragoons. This 
argument was tested with deplorable success on the field 
of Peterloo. 

There were plots in abundance, real and fictitious, from 
the Cato-street conspiracy, by which a butcher and two 
shoemakers engaged to cut off the Ministers’ heads and 
put them in a bag, to a formidable plan for storming the 
Bank, destroying the barracks, blowing up the bridges, 
and setting fire to every thing, including the Thames 
rtself. ‘The means by which this latter design was to be 
accomplished were traced to a bundle of pikes and some 
powder in an old stocking. 

To avert such tremendous calamities, the most stringent 
laws were passed. The right of discussion was abridged; 
public meetings were allowed to be held only by special 
grace of the magistracy; correspondence and co-operation, 
and free action in an infinite variety of small things 
essential to the comfort and self-respect of individuals, 
were strictly prohibited; and finally the work of pacifi- 
cation was crowned by the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. All this time spies were moving darkly 
through the country, instigating the crimes which were 
thus visited with the heaviest punishments. 


The judgment of the people upon these proceedings, 
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was pronounced by one jury after another, in verdicts 
which might be regarded as accusations against the go- 
vernment. When the executive resorts to extraordinary 
powers, and then seeks to vindicate them by appealing 
to the tribunals of the country, it in effect puts itself upon 
its trial before the people. In all such cases it is to the 
decision of the juries, the guardians of order and justice, 
that we must look for the condemnation or acquittal of 
the government. 

Mr. Canning was eager in the defence of ministers. 
He vindicated every one of their acts ; and never dis- 
played greater felicity of expression, wit more dazzling, 
or argument more cogent and effective than in his speeches 
on the State of the Nation, on the Seditious Meetings 
Bill, the Indemnity Bill, the Foreign Enhstment Bill, 
and the Prince Regent’s speech. It is impossible to look 
back upon his conduct during those years of strife and 
misery, without a feeling of profound regret. It was de- 
plorable enough, after all that had transpired of personal 
contempt and distrust towards the Castlereaghs and Sid- 
mouths in former days, to find him associated with them 
in the cabinet ; but worse, still worse, to find him mak- 
ing himself extravagantly prominent in the justification 
of their misdeeds. Perhaps his excessive zeal on behalf 
of his colleagues, may be ascribed to the nervous un- 
easiness of the relation in which he stood to them. 
Keenly alive to the unpopularity of his position, ren- 
dered conspicuous above all the rest by the splendour of 
his arms, it seems as if this very consciousness only made 
Jum the more anxious to assume a confidence in the 
proceedings of the government, which his judgment must 
have secretly disowned. To this mental warfare must be 
attributed the unusual bitterness he manifested towards 
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his opponents throughout the time he held the office of 
President of Council. He never showed so much excite- 
ment or impatience before. The slightest contradiction 
called him up, and all questions, from the spirit in which 
they were treated, became more or less personal before 
they were finally disposed of. He was ill at ease with 
himself ; and dissatisfied with the distorting circumstances 
by which he was surrounded. 

He despised most of the men with whom he acted; 
and most of the men with whom he acted distrusted him. 
He who had been the darling of the age of Pitt, was now 
confided in by no great political party; he was too liberal 
for one, too arrogant for another, and could not yet see his 
way to the advent of that Central Party, wiser than either, 
which was, even at this inauspicious moment, germinating 
under his influence. Every thing conspired to thwart 
his ambition—to ruffle his temper—to force him into 
situations where he was condemned to defend measures 
he disapproved. He allowed himself to be martyred on 
points of honour. 

The death of George III., towards the close of January 
1820, reduced ministers to the necessity of a general 
election, which they would gladly have avoided. His 
Majesty had wonderfully spun out a long hfe, and died at 
last at a very awkward moment. But he could not keep 
alive for the sake of his ministers, It was marvellous how 
he kept alive so long, soliloquising and playing the harp- 
sichord at Windsor. He had not had a lucid interval for 
nine years. Fora great part of the time he was totally blind 
and almost totally deaf; and had such an objection to be 
shaved, that his beard had grown to a patriarchal length. 
There was much unaffected emotion exhibited by all classes 
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when he died. People had got used to him ; a generation 
or two had grown up in his time, and had come into the 
world lisping their allegiance to him ; and everybody felt 
that a great many years must elapse before they could re- 
concile themselves to a new version of the nation anthem. 
There never could be another ‘“‘ great George, our king !”’ 

In the following March, Mr. Canning sustained a severe 
domestic affliction by the death of his eldest son, George 
Charles Canning, in the nineteenth year of his age. The 
epitaph he wrote on this melancholy occasion, inspired by 
the most tender sorrow tempered with religious resignation, 
is entitled to a place amongst the noblest productions of 
that class in our language. 

The national excitement consequent upon the general 
election had scarcely subsided, when an unexpected cir- 
cumstance threatened to disturb the joyous opening of 
the new reign. George IV. had scarcely time to adjust 
the affair of his coronation robes with his tailor, when news 
arrived that his wife was coming back to England to assert 
her right to be crowned by his side. Had an avalanche 
from the summit of the Schreckhorn been announced in 
the drawing-room at, St. James's, it could not have pro- 
duced greater consternation. 
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QUEEN CAROLINE. LORD CASTLEREAGH. 


Ow the 8th of April, 1795, the Prince of Wales was 
married to the Princess Caroline of Brunswick. In afew 
days the happy couple, for whom the joy-bells had rung 
out so lustily on that morning, were perfectly miserable— 
in a few months they separated. The prince put away his 
wife. She had committed no crime, but one which it 
was impossible for a gentleman of the prince’s high tem- 
perament to pardon—she had outlived his hiking. 

Never was a poor bride so stunned, as this luckless 
princess by her first experiencesin England. Every thing 
about her was strange and discouraging. Her education and 
habits, her tastes and feelings, and the usages she had been 
reared amongst—all seemed to go wrong in England. She 
had never seen any thing half so grand, half'so cold, as St. 
James’s. The stateliness of the place struck like frost into 
her blood. Her own family had been so grievously cut up 
and despoiled, and retained such scanty traces of pomp 
and ceremony, that their rank was advertised chiefly 
by the politic frendship of surrounding states. But even 
this did not avail when Napoleon came upon the scene. 
That sagacious remodeller of kingdoms and constitutions, 
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laid such stress upon the tiny principality of Brunswick, 
that he said he would rather cede Belgium than suffer 
the duke to re-enter his territory. That worthy race of 
Wolfenbuttle, with milky hearts and warlike moustaches, 
had a close escape of being superannuated amongst the 
old ‘Teutonic traditions. 

The Princess had been brought up in this little court, 
which could hardly be called a court. The whole circle 
was composed of occasional birds of passage, principally 
military—for resident nobility there were none. ‘Tra- 
vellers were cheerfully received. The sight of visitors 
enlivened the quiet palace, and threw all its inmates into 
motion; just as the appearance of a troop of strolling 
players calls up out of their sleepy recesses the tranquil 
population of an English village. This sort of life had 
something in it of the ease and abandon of an out-post. 
Formal distinctions were out of the question. ‘There was 
a slight show of state etiquette at first: a matter of mere 
observance, which restrained one’s animal spirits for a 
quarter of an hour; and then every body was frank and 
equal, and licensed for gaiety and frolic. They used to play 
at proverbs, and lively forfeits of all sorts; and sup at httle 
round tables, in merry groups, like people in a fashionable 
café. It was a Palace of Revels, a Court of High Romps. 

In this open life the manners of the Princess were 
formed. To the pure all things are pure; and that which 
was mere out-spoken joyousness in this little German re- 
treat would have been imprudence, or worse, elsewhere. 
Had she lived all her life in the same round of hearty 
diversions she might have gone on to the end with ho- 
nour, and—which is a part of the source of honour to a 
woman—with happiness. But she was suddenly carried 
away to another country, where a different standard of 
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morals and different sozial institutions prevailed, to marry 
sman she had never seen, whose reputation for excesses 
of all kinds—the basest amongst the rest—was enough tz. 
terrify and revolt her. It was said, too, that her heart 
lead already admitted feelmgs which she was required. hy 
this sacrificial act to silence for ever. The story was 
doubted by some who thought her incapable of an attach- 
ment, judging by the after-course of a life perverted at 
the very spring by those upon whom the sacred duty de- 
volved of directing it wisely and kindly. But we cannot 
speculate upon what she might have been under natural 
influences, from what she became under the blight of that 
selfish and most disastrous marriage. Even as it was, she 
discovered sympathies which struggled out as they might, 
darkly and miserably for herself. But who shall accuse 
her under such circumstances? What woman could have 
remained true to any thing human or to herself, who was 
at the mercy of the Prince of Wales? 

Think of the images of sin, of seduction, of low depra- 
vity, of the grossest violations of good faith and common 
decency, which glared upon her from all sides in this 
scrupulous Royal Family, upon which she had been en- 
grafted, and which resented with such virtuous indigna- 
tion the slightest breach of decorum. She had scarcely 
touched our shores when the timid feelings of the bride 
were outraged and insulted by finding Lady Jersey al- 
ready installed, and retained, too, m spite of the express 
interdict of the Sovereign.* When she was taken to the 
palace, the Prince came to her after some delay, and 


# «The Princess, the moment she saw the Prince and Lady Jersey 
together, saw her fate—but she married him. ‘Ob! mine God, she 
used to exclaimin her own earnest way, ‘I could be the slave of a man 
E love, but to one whom I loved not, and who did not love me— 

"est autre chose.’ ’’— «Diary of the Times of George IV.,” 
L, 23. 
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having received her, turned away and called for a glass 
of brandy. Water was suggested, but the Prince nega- 
tived it with an oath, and left the room.* That was a 
trivial specimen of brutality. Worse might have been 
expected from a Prince who, talking of his approaching 
marriage with a lady he had never seen, called it ‘‘ buying 
% pig In a poke;” and who declared to the Lord Chan- 
cellor that ‘‘ he, the Prince, was not the sort of person 
who would let his hair grow under his wig to please his 
wife.” Worse might have been expected from such a 
quarter—and. worse came. On the night of the wedding, 
this exigeant prince, who looked for so much refinement 
and courtly etiquette in his wife, reeled drunk into the 
bridal chamber, and fell under the grate. 

Of the minor trespasses on her feelings—the insults to 
which she was obliged to submit—the tales that were in- 
dustriously buzzed in her ears—nothing need be said. Let 
Perdita pass ; and Mrs. Fitzherbert, too, with her recog- 
mised respectability, not the less galling to the Princess on 
that account ; and Lady Hertford, who supplanted Mrs. 
Fitzherbert ; { and all the rest. But look around on the 


* “Diaries of the Earl of Malmesbury,” iii., 218. 

{ This almost incredible fact is stated on the authority of Lady Char- 
lotte Bury. “ Judge,” said the Princess, “ what it was to have a drunken 
husband on one’s wedding-day, and one who passed the greater part of 
his bridal-night under the grate where he fell. and where I left him. IE 
any body say to me at dis moment, ‘will you pass your life over again, 
or be killed,’ I would choose death.”—“‘ Diary of the Times of George 
IV.”, i., 37. And this was in 1810, long before her great troubles came ! 
The statement is borne out to a certain extent by Lord Malmesbury, 
who says, that on the evening of the wedding-day, the Prince appeared 
“unhappy, and as a proof of it, had manifestly had recourse to wine or 
spirits.”—“ Diaries,” ili., 220. 

t The decision of the House of Lords, by which Lord and Lady 
Hertford were appointed guardians to Miss Seymour, “led to that inti- 
macy between the Prince and Lady Hertford, which ended by Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert’s dismissal. It had a still more important effect, for it produced 
that hostility towards the Catholics which the Prince manifested after he 
became regent.”— See “ Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly,” uu., 152. 
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scions of this royal stock for the revelations, which, year 
after year, accumulated their baneful influences around 
the unhappy stranger: the life of Mrs. Jordan, dragged 
through the gossip of the green-room, forestalled at the 
playhouse treasury, careering through the splendid mi- 
sery of Bushy Park, to expiate all in poverty and exile; 
the hideous exposures of Mary Ann Clarke; and the darker 
infamies of other palatial misdeeds, which must never 
find expression, except in the backward shudder of history. 
Were these things likely to elevate, refine, and strengthen 
the resolves of a discarded woman—a woman utterly alone 
amongst strangers, tempted, spied upon, persecuted, and 
condemned to suffer the extremity of mjustice after her 
innocence was clearly established by the most searching 
investigation to which any woman, be her rank or circum- 
stances what they might, has ever been exposed in a 
country where legal tribunals, or public opinion, are sup- 
posed to exist ? 

The residence of the Princess at Blackheath, was a sort 
of court banishment. Montagu House (so called after 
the Duke of Montagu) was a curious rambling place, de- 
scribed by one who lived in it in the Princess’s time, as an 
incongruous piece of patchwork, which dazzled when it 
was lighted up at night, but was, in reality, all glitter, 
and glare, and trick. There was a round tower in the 
grounds, which used to be a great source of amusement to 
the Princess ; it was guarded by a nightly watchman, and 
the lady in attendance slept in it, and one of the foolish 
jokes got up to while away time was the invention of little 
dramatic incidents, to give an air of romance to this round 
tower. And such were the thoughtless trifles which were 
afterwards interpreted so cruelly to her disadvantage. 
From the very beginning of her life, this poor wayward, 
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heedless Princess was the victim of erroneous suspicions. 
Nobody seems to have understood her character. 

When she was brought over to England, she appears to 
have made an indifferent impression upon the new society 
to which she was introduced. Yet Lord Malmesbury, 
who was intrusted with this delicate piece of diplomacy, 
assures us that she had a pretty face, fine eyes, good hands, 
tolerable teeth; that her expression was not very soft, nor 
her figure very graceful, that she had a good bust and 
des epaules impertinentes. The portrait 1s at least womanly, 
and, with her real good-nature beaming in it, agreeable. 
But she wanted tact, the quality most necessary in her 
new circumstances. She was not brought up in a know- 
ledge of artificial dignity, and she could not adapt herself 
to it. Her education had been sadly neglected in matters 
of costume and externals, which are so highly prized in 
England; and overwrought in every thing else, to the 
detriment of her faith and her understanding. It was an 
education of folly and weakness, of menace, privation, in- 
junction, with the examples of those who inculcated it 
fiying in the face of its precepts. Her father made no 
disguise about his amours. The duchess told Lord 
Malmesbury that he was in love with the Duchess of G., 
Lady O., and Lady D. B., and solaced himself with the 
private society of an Italian girlall the time. Her mother 
was a gossip; weak, credulous, capricious, but without any 
absolute vice. It was not very wonderful that thus 
descended and nurtured, the Princess should have had an 
excellent heart and no judgment. The lack of judgment 
made her heart more capacious than it was quite fitting it 
should be: she wanted all the people of England to love 
her (that was the first piece of folly she uttered); and she 
could not comprehend how such a thing was impossible 
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tion and remoteness of her position. 

If such were her dispositions in the midst of her awn 
circles, where she was known and admired, and free to 
indulge im her impulses, what could be expected from 
her at Blackheath, where she was placed in the most dan- 
gerous relation towards society that the most subtle malice 
could devise ? 

Her mode of life here surprised and perplexed every body. 
She was regarded, not unkindly, (for people liked her ro- 
bust good-nature), as a strange person with strange foreign 
habits. She was free, coarse, vulgar, boisterous; had a 
gross constitution, used to eat onions and drink ale, which 
she called oi; and sit on the floor, and play forfeits and 
romps; and talk broad, humourous, scandal to her ladies, for 
the sake of the fun—not the malice, which never interested 
her. She hardly knew how to get through her time ; used 
to walk out in the snow in pink boots, and run through 
the garden at night in a red cloak, a handkerchief tied 
under her chin, and her slippers down at the heels ; picked 
up an acquaintance with Lady Douglas at her own doer, 
and was glad of any one that came to dinner. Her feelings 
were warm, eager, liberal; but she had no manners, no 
delicacy. She used to plan imaginary intrigues for her 
ladies to fill up the evening, in imitation of the gallant age 
of De Grammont ; just as children play at soldiers or 
house-building with cards and toys. She would ask gen- 
tlemen (there was nobody else she could ask) to dinner 
and supper. Canning lived in the neighbourhood, and 
was constantly invited ; and one of her strange amuse- 
ments on such occasions was blindman’s buff (a favourite 
pastime of Napoleon and Charles I1.), in which she fre- 
quently joined with Sir William Scott, Canning, and others; 
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and whenever this solitary woman showed any one af 
these visitors the smallest marks of her goed will, she was 
immediately suspected, or pretended to be suspected. 

Daconscious of the watch that was set upon her, she 
probably grew more and more careless and fantastical, from 
being permitted to believe that she had her own way. 
Suddenly, without a word of notice, half her household 
was swept away to be interrogated. Throughout this tex- 
rible crisis, the Princess acted with a dignity worthy of the 
noblest character. She sent for the Duke of Kent, and 
made him bear witness that she would not see one of her 
servants, lest 1t might be supposed that she desired to 
iamper with them. * 

The investigation was conducted with the utmost se- 
verity, and ended in her acquittal,t The king, anxious 
to atone for the wrong, expressed his intention to recerve 
her at court; but the Prince interposed, and would not 
suffer it.| She was again sent forth to be persecuted. 
That dangerous tendency of her nature, which yearned 
for sympathy of some sort, and which might have slum- 
bered or taken a safer direction, under wiser treatments 
was thus encouraged, tempted, provoked into vice. Up 
to this time she was indiscreet, which a better woman 

* The Lords who were appointed to enter upon the “ delicate” inves- 
tigation, issued an order to bring before them six of the Princess’s most 
confidential servants from her house at Blackheath. ‘‘ The order was 
executed,” says Sir Samuel Romilly, “without any previous intimation 
to the Princess, or to any of her servants.”——“ Memoirs,” ii., 150. The 
princess said they were welcome to examine all her servants if they 
thought proper. 

+ “The result,” says Sir Samuel Romilly, “left a perfect conviction 
on my mind, and I believe on the minds of the four lords, that the boy 
im question is the son of Sophia Austin.” 

{ The king’s answer, as written by the Cabinet, after stating that his 
ranjesty was satisfied about her innocence, added, that “his majesty sees 
with ‘concern and disapprobation,’ &c., certain parts of her conduct. 


The king struck out with his own hand the word ‘ disapprobation,’ and 
substituted ‘ serious concern.’ ”-—-‘‘ Memoirs,” iL, 186. 
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might have been in such circumstances; but she was in- 
nocent. After this, she was lost. Whose was the guilt? 

Mr. Canning was one of her earliest and most steadfast 
friends. Governed by his advice, she had hitherto observed 
the most judicious conduct, in reference to Parliament and 
the royal family. When the Prince of Wales's income be- 
came the subject of debate, in 1803, Mr. Canning offered 
to take any step about an increase in her appointments 
which she might direct; but she begged of him not to 
interfere, not to mention her name in or out of Parlia- 
ment; adding, that she relied entirely on the Kistlg’s good- 
ness, and that she wished to be left undisturbed by pub- 
licity in her retirement. This was the course he had all 
throughout advised her to adopt; and had she continued 
to follow his injunctions, her just rights would have been 
fully recognised at last. ‘There were none of her ad- 
herents for whom she entertained so strong a regard as 
Mr. Canning, notwithstanding that she deviated so widely, 
in the end, from the line he had marked out for her. 
Lord Eldon, whom she liked at first, and Perceval, who, 
from party motives, attached himself zealously to her 
cause, both fell into disgrace with her, because she 
thought that they had supplanted Mr. Canning with the 
King. 

Perceval was her principal adviser when the four lords 
drew up their report. He wrote her reply, which was 
retouched by Plumer;* and then collecting the evidence 
and all the other documents, which constituted that digest 
of royal scandal, known by the emphatic title of ‘‘ The 
Book,” he got it printed. Canning strongly condemned 
this step, and instantly returned the copy which had been 
sent to him, saying, that if they printed they published, 

* «“ Memoira of Sir S. Romilly,” ii., 171. 
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and that, let the disgraceful disclosure come from what 
quarter it might, he was determined it should not be sup- 

d to come from him. Perceval’s real intention was to 
publish it, for the purpose of bringing odium on the 
opposite party. But im this, as in all things else, he 
acted with too hot a resolution. ‘‘ The Book” was scarcely 
printed, when a change of administration took place, and 
it became imperatively necessary to suppress the publica- 
tion. But some copies had got out surreptitiously, and 
the difficulty was to recover them. Perceval going out 
in a hurry (he seems to have been always flushed and 
excited), left a copy on his table; it was stolen, and it 
cost him 10,0001. to get it back again.* ‘The editor of a 
Sunday paper, who had by some means obtained another 
copy, issued a mysterious notice of his intention to pub- 
lish it, and was stopped by an injunction;} but after- 
wards assured his friends that he had compromised the 
matter for 1000/7. Another copy got into the hands of 
another person connected with the press, who compro- 
roised for the sum of 50001.{ Such was the anxiety mani- 
fested in the endeavour to retrace a false step, which any 
man of common sense ought to have known the hopeless- 
ness of attempting. 

It was in 1812, that these matters first came before 
Parliament; so long as his Majesty was in possession of 
his senses, it was felt that Parliament had no mght to 
interfere in his family dissensions ; but the Regency altered 
the case. The Queen was about to hold a drawing-room, 
and Mr. Whitbread demanded of the minister, whether 


* Lady Hester Stanhope states, that “she knows this to a certainty.” 
—*‘ Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope,” i., 306. 
‘‘ Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly,” ii., 171. 
These two cases of compromise are stated on the authority of the 
individuals themselves—both of whom are now dead. 
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the Princess of Wales—ao long proserrbed from the arcles 
over which she ought to have presided—was to make her 
appearance oan that occasion. ‘‘ Mr. Percewal,” he saz, 
“ euyat to know, for he had been her devoted adherent, 
had written her vindication and publshed it, which pub- 
lication had been extensively read, although it was bought 
np at an enormous expense by the nght honourable 
gentleman’s secretary.” But the times had changed with 
Mr. Perceval. He was the Regent's ‘‘ devoted adherent” 
now, and the Princess had nothing to expect from his 
fidelity, because she had no means of rewarding it. Her 
star was setting; she was urged to leave the country. 
Once out of England, a surrender in itself to a certain 
extent of her legitimate mghts, the annihilation of all 
further hope of restitution followed as a matter of course. 
She went abroad in 1814, contrary to the urgent advice 
of Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Brougham. She returned on 
the death of George III., to set up her claim to be crowned 
with her husband, contrary to the advice of Mr. Caunmg. 
Her proceedings on the continent were the acts of a 
mad woman—of one made desperate by the total bight 
of her affections, the entire misdirection of her life, by 
the sense of friendliness and isolation, the mockery of state 
threugh which she moved, and by that ternble contempt of 
opinion which grows upon systematic injustice. Her folly, 
eombined with the sensuality of her life, exposed her anew 
to persecution ; and she was still watched and dogged as 
of old, and eyes glared upon her where she least suspected 
treachery, in her most secret and careless moments. Out 
of the infelligence thus basely procured, arose the famous 
Milan Commission. Jt was not a government measure— 
it was worse. It originated in this way. A mass of 
papers, concerning the conduct of the Queen (for ake | 
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called queen everywhere except in the Litany) had been 
put mto the hands of Sir John Leach, in his capacity of 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and, as such, first 
law adviser to the Prince. He was to examine and report 
upon these documents; and he did so, to the effect, that 
competent persons ought to be sent abroad to collect and 
arrange evidence of the facts, before any ulterior steps 
should be taken. This was agreed to; he selected the 
persons himself, and they were sent out, not by the sane- 
tion of the Cabinet, but with the concurrence and privacy 
of Lords’ Eldon and Liverpool. Sir John Leach got into 
odium by this transaction, and it was even said that he 
went over to Italy himself to forward the project. This be 
denied ; but he admitted, that he did happen to go just 
at that time to Italy, and, by a very odd coincidence, to 
Milan amongst other places; but he protested that he never 
communicated with any body all the time, on the subject 
of the commission which was sitting there, and which he 
himself had appointed. Be that as it may, it was this 
Milan Commission by which the evidence was collected, 
that was brought against the Queen on her trial. The 
result was a severe blow to the Tory government—an 
insignificant majority, which compelled them, as a matter 
of decency, to abandon the bill. The only member of 
the Cabinet, who stood out to the last against Lord Liver- 
pool’s proposal to relinquish the prosecution, was Lord 
Eldon. But he always stood out to the last, and was 
rather proud of standing out alone. 

Mr. Canning’s conduct throughout this affair was mm- 
understood and studiously misrepresented. He had been 
on terms of intimacy with the Princess from the beginning, 
and could not, without doing violence to his feelings, asa 
gentleman who had been once admitted to the honour of 
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her confidence, take any part in the proceedings against 
her. He never did take any part in those proceedings. 
In 1814, when he was unconnected with the government, 
he had had frequent intercourse with her, and he then 
approved of a separate arrangement, and advised that she 
should live abroad with her family at Brunswick, or in 
ny society she might prefer, ‘‘of which,” he declared, 
** she must be the grace, life, and honour.” He defended 
that advice in 1820. It was founded on the fact of 
‘‘ahenation and hopeless irreconcilement,” and because he 
saw that ‘‘ faction had marked her for its own.” He had 
foreseen, he said, that with her income and with her fasci- 
nating manners, she would become the rallying point of 
pohtical intrigue. 

Had the Princess followed Mr. Canning’s advice in her 
mode of life, her residence abroad would have rescued her 
from all those dangers by which she was encompassed on. her 
return, and which he, who knew her character well, had 
predicted so accurately. He could not anticipate the errors 
into which she fell, and if he could, he might still have 
tendered the same advice, from a conviction that the 
farther the scene of such errors was removed from England 
the better for her own sake and the repose of the country. 

On her return, with this dark cloud of accusation 
impending over her, Mr. Canning was a member of the 
government. Ministers had a clear duty to perform. But 
before they pressed on the prosecution, an offer was made 
to her of 50,000. a year if she would live abroad, under 
an adopted name. She spurned at this proposal, although 
it afterwards appeared that it had originally emanated 
from her own party, and was responded to by the govern- 
ment from a desire to avoid the demoralising exposure. 
There being no alternative left, Her Majesty was brought 
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to trial. While these proceedings were going forward, 
Mr. Canning declared in the House of Commons that he 
would have nothing to do with the prosecution. His 
disclaimer was remarkable. ‘So help me God !” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ I will never place myself in the situation of 
an accuser towards this individual.” He added, that if 
any sacrifices on his part could have prevented the painful 
discussion, he would have readily made them, and would 
have withdrawn at once, but that it might occasion sus- 
picion that some injustice was intended by his colleagues. 
He remained in office, as long as there lingered the 
least hope of an amicable adjustment. When that failed 
he resigned. But the King commanded him to remain in 
office, and graciously absolved him from all participation 
in the prosecution. He availed himself of this permission, 
and left England. He had no share in the Bill of Pains 
and Penalties: he was out of the country during the whole 
term of its progress. On his return he found the matter, 
although brought to anend by the withdrawal of the Bill, yet 
s0 mixed up with the general business of the session that it 
was impossible to avoid the discussion of the subject, unless 
he were to absent himself altogether, which he could not 
continue to do consistently with his ministerial responsi- 
bility. There Was no escape but resignation; and His Ma- 
jesty, on this occasion, reluctantly yielded to his wishes. 
It is not enough merely to exonerate Mr. Canning from 
censure in these transactions. He deserves credit for the 
courage and delicacy with which he acted. He had ample 
justification, had he been disposed to avail himself of it, 
for assisting at the trial of the Queen. The shame she 
had brought upon herself by her preceedings abroad, 
‘which could not be considered otherwise than as an unpar- 
donable infidelity to her true friends and advocates; and 
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her return against his wishes, released him from alt per 
sonal obligations. She stood no longer m the same relz- 
tion to her former adherents. Her case was altered. The 
old contract was vitiated by the introduction of new 
circumstances. A solemn accusation, strongly ‘fortified 
by criminating appearances, was drawn up agatnat her; 
and he might have justly pleaded his strict "dat as a 
minister of the crown, which demanded the abnegation 
of private feelings in the discharge of a public respon- 
sibility. But he resolved from the first to take no part 
against her. He never even discussed the subject of the 
prosecution with his colleagues. He never attended a 
cabinet meeting on the subject. He tried to protect her 
against her bad advisers; he used the influence he pos- 
sessed to promote an honourable arrangement, to prevent 
a publicity injurious to both parties, and prejudicial to 
the morals of the country: failing in that, he went out of 
office. The sacrifice was a large one to him at that mo- 
ment, but it was due to the unfortunate Princess who, in 
better times, had bestowed distinguished marks of favour 
upon him. To the other ministers must be assigned the 
full glory of the state revenge, which, robbed of its 
victim in the House of Lords, descended to an idle con- 
flict with her hearse. 

Mr. Canning’s retirement from the Board of Control, 
in December, 1820, was no sooner made public than the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company took an 
opportunity of expressing to him their deep regret at the 
circumstance, and the sincere respect by which his conduct, 
during the five years he had occupied that arduous situa- 
tion, had impresse@d them. But still higher marks of their 
approbation awaited him. In the following March, the 
Court of Proprietors of East India Stock, at a special 
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meeting convened expressly for the purpose, passed a for- 
mal resolution confirming the strong testimony of regard 
already voted by the Court of Directors, seconded and 
supported by public men, wholly opposed in politics to 
Mr. Canning, including Mr. Perry of the ‘“ Morning 
Chronicle,” and Mr. Hume; and scarcely another year had 
elapsed, when the Court of Directors, eager to recall him 
to the public service, and still more to that serviee in 
which they were so deeply interested, offered him the 
office of Governor-General of India. Mr. Canning ac- 
cepted the appointment, and, soon after the commence- 
ment of the session of 1822, was announced as the succes- 
sor to Lord Hastings. 

In a pecuniary point of view, this appointment was very 
acceptable to him. His private fortune had been una- 
voidably straitened, and the noble income of the oriental 
viceroyship promised to repair it in a short time. But 
this temptation would not have withdrawn him from the 
political arena where he had won all his past triumphs, 
had there existed the least likelihood that office would be 
thrown open to him at home. There was no chance, 
however, of such an event. The ministry had recently 
suffered some reverses; and Lord Sidmouth had resigned 
the Home Secretaryship. At that moment the public 
looked anxiously to see Mr. Canning replaced in power, 
but Mr. Peel was appointed to the vacancy. Lord Liver- 
pool, in fact, could not avail himself of Mr. Canning’s 
services. The King would not suffer it. The old story! 
Had Mr. Canning helped His Majesty to immolate the 
Queen—had he not checked the current of royal vengeance 
by holding aloof from the prosecution—he might have 
been at the head of every thing. 

There being no disguise about the antipathy of the 
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“* highest personage in the realm” towards Mr. Canning, 
the appointment to India was sanctioned with alacrity. 
The Ultra-Tories rubbed their hands and chuckled at the 
prospect of getting rid of him. The lowest grade of 
Reformers had much the same feeling, because of his 
Toryism; but it was restrained by admiration of his talents, 
which the Tories envied, and respect for his liberal opi- 
nions, which the Tories abhorred. But the body of the 
English people regarded his approaching departure with 
unaffected sorrow. ‘They felt that they were about to 
lose the greatest of their living statesmen. 

Impressed with sentiments of pain and regret at his sepa- 
ration from friends who had long bestowed the most signal 
confidence upon him, Mr. Canning repaired to Liverpool 
to take leave of his constituents. His connexion with that 
place had been a succession of the most gratifying triumphs, 
each fresh election increasing the number of his supporters, 
and converting enemies into active partisans. He had been 
four times elected for Liverpool. At the first election he 
had four antagonists, the most formidable of whom was 
Mr. Brougham; on the third election there were three 
candidates, but as the struggle advanced, fresh names 
were added to the poll, and new bars were opened, until 
at last there were no less than twenty-one candidates in 
the field; a curious piece of electioneering mancuvring 
which was described by Mr. Canning, in one of his 
speeches, with exquisite humour. Some of Mr. Canning’s 
noblest orations were delivered at dinners and meetings 
amongst his constituents, his eloquence rendering the scene 
of its achievements as renowned as Bristol, represented, 
instructed, and elevated by Burke. 

Mr. Canning’s visits to Liverpool were galas te the 
people. He was received with the most lavish honours; , 
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entertainments were planned for the purpose of rendering 
homage to his genius; and the ‘* Canning Club” was in- 
stituted to commemorate his connexion with the borough. 
He generally took up his residence at Seaforth House, 
the residence of his friend Mr. Gladstone (the father of 
the Right Honourable W. Gladstone), situated on a flat 
stretching north of the town, and overlooking the sea. 
The room which he occupied looked out upon the ocean, 
and here he would sit for hours, gazing on the open ex- 
panse, while young Gladstone, who has subsequently ob- 
tained such distinction in the councils of his sovereign, 
used to be playing on the strand below. The house 
as no longer in the possession of Mr. Gladstone, who let it 
to Mr. Paulet, a Swiss merchant. Latterly, Mr. Canning 
was the guest of Colonel Bolton. 

He had been about a year and half elected for the 
fourth time, when having accepted the appointment of 
Governor-General, he went to Liverpool for the purpose 
of taking leave of his constituents. On his way down, 
intelligence overtook him on the road that Lord Castle- 
reagh (now Marquis of Londonderry—but one prefers the 
more familiar name) had terminated his life at North 
Cray, in Kent, with his own hand. Connected with this 
piece of news was a rumour, which gained fresh ground 
every where, that Mr. Canning was universally looked 
upon as his successor. But Mr. Canning was slow to 
yield to the flattering suggestions of popular opinion, and 
pursued his journey to Liverpool, without pausing even 
to examine the unexpected contingency which had arisen. 

On the 23rd of August he dined with the Canning 
Club. On the morning of the 30th he received an ad- 
dress from his constituents, unanimously approved and 
sanctioned by all the mercantile associations; and on 
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the evening of that day, a grand Festival, t© which 500 
gentlemen sat down, was given to him in the great room 
of the Lyceum. On that occasion he delivered a speech 
of extraordinary power, in which he reviewed the two 
great questions of Emancipation and Reform, developing 
the part he had taken upon each; and ended by declaring 
that he was entirely ignorant of the arrangements likely 
to grow out of the recent vacancy, and that in the event 
of being consulted on the matter, his determination should 
be guided, not by a calculation of interests, but by a ba- 
lance and comparison of duties. 

It was not until the 8th of September that Lord Liver- 
pool requested to see Mr. Canning. An imterview took 
place on the 11th, when the Foreign Office was offered 
to him by the Premier, and accepted after a struggle. 
The delay which occurred before this arrangement was 
carried out may be attributed mainly to Lord Eldon, 
whose ancient animosity had received no mitigation from 
time or events. There were other members of the Cabinet 
who were no less desirous to promote Mr. Canning’s de- 
parture for India ; but Lord Liverpool was firm: he felt 
that he could not conduct the business of the country 
without Mr. Canning’s aid; and he stated the necessity 
to the King. His Majesty surrendered his own scruples, 
His necessities could not do less, In fact if they had not 
admitted Mr. Canning the Ministry must have been broken 
up—the most urgent argument of all. 

Mr. Canning accepted the Foreign Secretaryship from 
an overruling sense of duty. Nothing else could have 
tempted him to give up a magnificent income and all but 
unlimited power, for a position from which little glory 
could be extracted, and in which he was to be associated 
with colleagues, many of whom were opposed to him on 
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principle, and some from personal feeling. There was 
only one point on which the members of the Cabinet cor- 
dially agreed—Reform. On everything else they differed ; 
and it is curious that for all this difference, on Catholic 
Emancipation, on Commerce, on Education, they were 
unanimous on Pitt—so different was Pitt from himself. It 
was all Pitt: one portion was the Pitt of Thatched House 
celebrity—another the Pitt of the Revolution; one was 
the Pitt ready to resign for Ireland—another the Pitt 
ready to suspend the Habeas Corpus. The most remark- 
able Pittite of them all was Lord Eldon, who used to boast 
that he had never been absent from a single dinner of the 
Pitt Club, and who celebrated the defeat of the Catholic 
Bill in 1825 at one of its most uproarious festivals. 

But the great stumbling block in the way of Mr. Can- 
ning’s foreign policy was the Duke of Wellington. ‘That 
able soldier was an intrepid admirer of Lord Castlereagh. 
He found him in office when he came home from the wars. 
Lord Castlereagh was the minister to greet him on his re- 
turn, to move votes of thanks to the army, to eulogize the 
conqueror of Napoleon, to acknowledge official toasts at 
city dinners, and to utter all the fine ceremonial things 
hat made the Duke’s head more giddy than cannon balls. 
His grace admired his lordship prodigiously, had an im- 
plicit veneration for the Holy Alliance, and thought, of 
course, that Mr. Canning’s “‘system” was an interference 
of a very impertinent kind with the established impu- 
nities of the world. 

The duke was one of the last persons that saw Lord Cas- 
tlereagh alive. He detected the approach of insanity, and 
Lord Castlereagh himself seemed to be conscious of it. 
The sensibilities of the public were revolted at the manner 

x 2 
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of his death ; but few thinking people were much sur- 
prised ; and the multitude exulted. Lord Eldon tells us 
that when the corpse was taken out of the hearse at the 
door of Westminster Abbey, the people cheered for joy 
that he was no more.* 

That which was really distressing and painful in Lord 
Castlereagh’s history was, not its ghastly issue, but the 
dreadful efforts which it must have cost him to sustain 
a position of responsibility, for which his faculties were 
totally inadequate. That long strain, and the hopeless 
play upon the surface to keep up appearances, wore him 
out in the long run. His mind was never very clear or 
vigorous. He believed in ghosts. He told Sir Walter 
Scott once that he had actually seen a ghost. Like most 
other men who have earned the unpleasant distinction of 
being very much disliked in public, Lord Castlereagh was 
said to have been agreeable and amiable in private. It is 
& poor compensation—so let it go. His manners were 
simple and conciliatory, with an occasional snatch of 
pleasantry which rendered him a favounte in the foreign 
office. Between him and Mr. Canning there were certain 
points of resemblance ; limited chiefly to that fluency 
and ease of gentlemanly breeding, which was common 
to both. In all other things, they were conspicuously 
dissimilar. Castlereagh had purposes below his agreeable 
manners—Canning had none. Castlereagh always pre- 
ferred talking over mooted questions with foreign minis- 
ters to the more formal course of interchanging notes : it 
saved him trouble : it enabled him to glean and surmise 
confidential opinions which would never be entrusted to 
paper: and it enabled him also to escape responsibility. 


* “ Life of Lord Eldon,” ii. 465. 
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Canning preferred writing ; it was more clear, honourable 
and satisfactory ; besides, it fell m with his literary tastes, 
of which Castlereagh had none. Literature was out of 
his lordship’s way—a sort of disturbing influence; his 
nature was worldly. Wilberforce says that he was cold- 
blooded, and compares him to a fish; and repeats the 
simile so often that one is in some sort compelled to think 
it must have been apt and exact. 
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AIT. 


FOREIGN POLICY. SPAIN. SPANISH AMERICA. OREGON. GREECE. 
PORTUGAL. 


Mr. CANNING’S acceptance of the seals of the Foreign 
Office led to some changes in the administration. 
Amongst the rest, Mr. Huskisson was appointed President 
of the Board of Trade, and Treasurer of the Navy. He 
demurred at first, without a seat in the Cabinct; but the 
practical inconvenience of extending its numbers rendered. 
his admission at that moment impossible.* A vacancy, 
however, was made for him at the end of a few months. 
Mr. Vansittart was removed at the same time from the 
department of Finance, which he had held by some mira- 
culous means for eleven years, and drafted into the House 
of Lords with the title of Baron Bexley. He was succeeded 
in his office by Mr. Robinson, the present Earl of Ripon. 
The accession of these gentlemen brought fresh strength to 
the government; and Mr. Huskisson gave a new direction 
to the commercial policy of the country. Mr. Canning’s 
personal influence was further improved by the appoint- 
ment of Lord Francis Conyngham in the Foreign Office, 
which won the king’s heart at once.} 


* « Speeches of Huskisson.” { “ Life of Lord Eldon.” 
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When Mr. Canning entered upon the duties of his 
office, he found himself surrounded by obstacles of a kind 
which he had no right to anticipate, arising chiefly from 
the imphed engagements in which his predecessor had 
involved Great Britain with foreign powers. Whatever 
may have been the artful obscurity under which Mr. Pitt 
may have studied to veil the object of the war with France, 
there is no doubt that the whole of Europe accepted Mr. 
Canning’s definition of it; that administration after admi- 
nistration adopted it; and that from the dawn of the 
Directory to the last hour of the Empire, it was under- 
stood that the object we had in view was ‘‘ the deliverance 
of Europe.” Yet at the close of the war, when the time 
came to fulfil that object, Lord Castlereagh at the Con- 
gress of Vienna sacrificed every one of the smaller and 
weaker states which had hitherto been protected by Eng- 
land, leaving the world to conclude that we had only 
made a pretence of defending the independence of nations 
in order the better in the end to secure impunity to 
despots. Genoa was made over to Sardinia; Venice to 
Austria; half of Saxony to Prussia: and Poland was again 
partitioned. This was the way Lord Castlereagh vindi- 
eated the principle of “deliverance” at the Congress of 
Vienna. To prosecute a war for the avowed purpose of 
preventing France from interfermg with the separate 
rights of other countries, and then, having succeeded in 
the war, to annihilate those rights ourselves, was folly as 
well as perfidy. All the advantages which were gained 
m 1808 by Mr. Canning’s recognition of Spain, and all 
the glories of the Peninsula, also resulting from his policy, 
were thrown away at Vienna. We began the crusade mm 
name of the liberties of Europe, and ended it with the 
Holy Alliance. 
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In most cases it 1s nothing but cowardice which makes 
men act despotically, when they have power to act gene- 
rously. But Lord Castlereagh must be acquitted of that. 
It was not through cowardice he committed himself to the 
Holy Alliance. He was duped ; blinded by vanity and 
exaltation. At one time he actually praised the principles 
of that alliance, as being essentially Christian and liberal. 
There is no doubt he thought so. He was cheated into a 
belief that the potentates who assembled at that congress, 
were sincerely actuated by anxiety for the happiness and 
freedom of their subjects. His position in Vienna dazzled 
and misled him ; and when he found out that the compact 
he had been recommending so strenuously to the admiration 
of Parliament, was a conspiracy of crowned heads against 
human rights, the horrors of his situation may be easily 
conceived. 

The first business which presented itself to Mr. Canning» 
was to devise a system by which the Holy Alliance could 
be gradually dissolved, and England rescued from the 
consequences of her undefined relations with its members. 
The adjourned congress was on the point of assembling at 
Verona ; and as it was necessary to send a representative 
in place of Lord Castlereagh, who seems to have been terri- 
fied at the prospect that lay before him, the Duke of Wel- 
lington was selected, and despatched without loss of time, 
Mr. Canning would have preferred leaving England unre- 
presented at that meeting, in order to disconnect her still 
more emphatically from all responsibility arising out of its 
proceedings ; but as that could not be done without 
risking worse consequences, he was careful in his instruc- 
tions to the duke’to mark by the firmness and explicitness 
of his views, the course which it was his determination to 


adopt. 
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Even if Lord Castlereagh had been animated by the 
most earnest desire to release England from the net-work 
of the Holy Alliance, he could not have accomplished it so 
effectually as Mr. Canning. His intercourse at confe- 
rences with monarchs and their ministers, had to a certain 
extent hampered him. He never could have felt himself 
so perfectly unshackled as if he had discharged the func- 
tions of his office through the ordinary channels of com- 
munication. His range of action was abridged by personal 
considerations. ‘The diplomatic conversation which he 
cultivated so much, in preference to diplomatic correspon- 
dence, left behind a variety of indefinite impressions which 
had the practical effect of curtailing his independence. 
Mr. Canning, on the other hand, was free and unfettered. 
He had nothing to qualify or recall. There could be no 
implied obligations, no tacit inferences to embarrass his de- 
cision upon any question which might come before him. 
Whatever course he might think fit to take, was at least 
clear and unobstructed. The natural consequence of this 
free position subsequently developed itself in the liberation 
of England from the attractive influences of the allied 
powers. Mr. Canning was not two years in office, when 
England moved once more in her own orbit. 

But his progress was beset with conflicting difficulties. 
A notion had got abroad that England was favourable to 
the principles of the Holy Alhance. This notion was 
encouraged by Lord Castlereagh’s indiscretions, and sedu- 
lously propagated, for their own purposes, by the diplo- 
matists of the continent. The war we had been waging 

inst the revolutionary spirit, gave a strong colouring 
of probability to this suspicion. Having set ourselves so 
vigorously against revolution in France, it was not incon- 
sistent at first sight to suppose that we should unite with 
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the powers of the continent in resisting future revolutions, 
There was a powerful party, too, which held to this doo- 
trme, and looked to the Holy Alliance as a bulwark 
against popular encroachments. There was another party 
—the Masses, the Millions—who clamoured to be let loose 
from the Alliance, and who would be satisfied with no 
proof of our redemption from its trammels, short of open 
and armed resistance. Mr. Canning had to counteract 
these opposite feelinss and prejudices; and to move on- 
ward to his object, without suffering his policy to be 
embarrassed by either of the extremes. The very first 
blow he struck in the Congress of Verona, announced to 
the world the attitude which England was about to take, 
and her total denial of the right of the Alliance to imter- 
fere with the internal affairs of any independent nation.” 
It appeared that France had collected a large army m 
the south, and not having legitimate occupation for it, 
proposed to employ it in the invasion of Spain. This 
monstrous project was submitted to Congress; and ar- 
dently approved of by Russia. It was now that England 
spoke out for the first time in this cabal of despots. 
Having learned from the Duke of Wellington that such 
@ proposition was likely to be made, and that the alles 
would probably agree to it, Mr. Canning immediately in- 
structed his grace, that “If a declaration of any such 
determination should be made at Verona, come what nught, 
he should refuse the King’s consent to become a party to 
it, even though the dissolution of the Alliance should be 


* « The Alliance,” says Mr. Stapleton, “ had arrived at such a pitch 
of confidence that the ministers of the four courts called in a on 
Mr. Canning to remonstrate with him against the appointment of Sir 
William a Court as the king’s minister to Madrid, on account of the 
ee eee eee 
saens.”—“ Political Life of the Rt. Hon. G. Canning,” i. 146. 
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the consequence of the refusal.” The proposition was 
made in due form, and, after some interchanges of notes 
and discussions, agreed to by the allies, the British Pleni- 
potentiary, as he was instructed, refused all participation 
in these proceedings, and withdrew from the Congress. 
This was the first step that was taken to show the Alliance 
that England would not become a party to any act of 
unjust aggression or unjustifiable interference. 

A long correspondence ensued between Mr. Canning and 
M. de Chateaubriand. Mr. Canning’s despatches on this 
subject are models of diplomacy. M. de Chateaubriand 
was secretly for war, but affected the most moderate and 
reasonable dispositions. The French king’s speech on 
opening the Chambers revealed the real intentions of the 
government, which Mr. Canning had penetrated from the 
beginning. The speech was, in fact, a declaration of war 
against Spain, qualified by the slightest imaginable hypo- 
thesis. But happily for all interests there was no possibi- 
lity of disguising the purpose of this war, which was 
plainly and avowedly to force upon the people of Spam 
such a constitution as the king (a Bourbon), in the exercise 
of his absolute authority, should think fit to give them. 
This principle, it will be seen, makes constitutional nghts 
flow from the king ; inverting that fundamental doctrine 
of English freedom which recognises in the people alone 
the source of all political power. Against this principle 
Mr. Canning entered a dignified protest. If the speech, he 
said, were to be construed, that ‘‘the free institutions of 
the Spanish people could only be legitimately held from 
the spontaneous gift of the sovereign, first restored to 
absolute power, and then divesting himself of such portion 
of that power as he might think proper to part with, it 
was a principle to which the Spanish nation could not be 
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expected to submit, nor could any British statesman uphold 
or defend it. Jt was, indeed, a principle which struck at 
the root of the British constitution.” Thus nobly did 
Mr. Canning vindicate those doctrines of constitutional 
liberty, which he lived to see established under his own 
auspices in the remote colonies of that wretched kingdom, 
on whose behalf he was thus pleading in vain. But al- 
though he could not avert from Spain the calamity of a 
French invasion, he made it clear to all the world that 
England objected to that proceeding ; und that she was 
no longer even to be suspected of favouring the designs of 
the Holy Alliance. 

The French army made the passage of the Bidassoa. 
From that moment Mr. Canning interfered no further. 
He at once disclosed the system which he had already 
matured and resolved upon. Having first protested against 
the principle of the invasion, he determined to maintain 
the neutrality of England in the war that followed. By 
this course he achieved the end he had in view, of severing 
England from the Holy Alhance, without embroiling her 
in any consequent responsibilities. 

This neutrality—ominous and motionless—had a strange 
effect upon a people who had been so accustomed at the 
slightest provocation to fly to arms. But it must be re- 
membered that Europe of 1823 was in a different con- 
dition from Europe during the war. The Balance of 
Power was no longer an intelligible thing to be fought 
for. It was shadowy and speculative, and represented 
nothing but dead forms which no art of gunpowder could 
make live. France had lost her conquests—her central 
fire was turned into ashes. ‘The little states that used to 
make the small weights in the huge Balance were all sol- 
dered into the large ones: other states had been dismem- 
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bered ; some had been blotted out; others enlarged; none 
held their onginal length and breadth: the map was a 
new map; and although France did march an army 
across the Pyrenees, and although there was a chance of 
her marching into Portugal also, and disturbing still far- 
ther the palpitations of the Balance—it was not a question 
nor a time for war. The war policy was over—the 
necessity was over—there was no contingent benefit to be 
derived from a war, equivalent to the certain mischief. 
England had strained her strength, as Canning described 
it, to the utmost, ‘“‘and her means were at that precise 
stage of recovery which made it most desirable that the 
progress of recovery should not be interrupted.” In ad- 
dition to all this it might be urged, that the beginning a 
new war, with all its fearful liabilities, is quite a different 
matter from fighting out one that has already begun. 
There were not wanting persons who, with the best 
intentions, had not sagacity enough to discern the wis- 
dom of Mr. Canning’s gradual renunciation of the Holy 
Alliance. They could not detect on the horizon the 
first blush of this dawn of liberal principles. They 
insisted that the sun should rush to his meridian height 
at once. Neutrality was denounced as timidity; and a 
distinct motion was brought forward in the Commons 
condemning the government for want of boldness in its 
negotiations. The speeches were disorderly and clamour- 
ous. Mr. Canning spoke on the third night, and com- 
pletely turned the tide. He declared his immediate object 
at Verona was to prevent a war with Spain growing out 
of ‘‘an assumed jurisdiction of the Congress; and the 
keeping within bounds that areopagitical spirit which was 
beyond the sphere of the original conception and under- 
stood principles of the Alliance.” This startling declara- 
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thon fairly lifted the house off its legs. The enthusiasm 
it produced cannot be very distinctly conveyed in any 
common form of words. Every body voted for the go- 
vernment, except a few members who were obliged to 
remain in the body of the house, because the lobby was 
too crowded to hold them ! 

The result of the invasion abundantly justified the neu- 
trahty. ‘‘ By a strange course of events,” said Mr. Can- 
ning, ‘ the whole situation and business of the French in 
Spain has become changed. They went into the country 
to defend the fanatical party against the constitutionalists; 
and now they are actually interfering for the constitutional 
party with the fanatics.” During the progress of these 
events, several motions were made against the policy of 
government ; but before the debate closed, each motion 
was regularly converted into a panegyric. Even Hob- 
house congratulated the country on the foreign policy of 
ministers, and said that if the same language had been 
held at Troppau and Laybach which he believed to have 
been held at Verona, England would then be in a dif- 
ferent situation. He might have gone still farther and 
said, that if Mr. Canning had been in office a few months 
earlier, England would never have had a representative at 
the Congress of Vienna. Canning always protested against 
the system of holding Congresses for the government of 
the world. 

Mr. Canning’s ‘‘ system” of foreign policy, as described 
in his own language, resolved itself into this principle of 
action, that “‘ England should hold the balance, not only 
between contending nations, but between conflicting prin- 
ciples ; that in order to prevent things from going to 
extremities, she should keep a distinct middlo-ground, 
staying the plague beth ways.” Butas, when he came into 
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office in 1822, the Anti-Liberal influence preponderated, 
xt was necessary for the purpose of preserving the equik- 
brium, to favour the Liberal scale.* It was not his design 
to give a triumph to either, but to adjust the balance be- 
tween both. 

The development of this principle, as it applied to 
nations, was illustrated in the strict but watchful neu- 
trality observed between France and Spain ; and, as it 
applied to principles, m the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish-American colonies. The latter 
act may be regarded as the most important for which Mr. 
Canning was officially responsible, as that which exerted 
the widest and most distinct influence over the policy of 
other countries, and which most clearly and emphatically 
revealed the tendency of his own. It showed that 
England would recognise institutions raised up by the 
people, as well as those which were created by kings. It 
gave the death-blow to the Holy Alliance. 

Mr. Canning’s conduct in this crisis discovered a mag- 
nanimity of spirit worthy of the statesman who enjoys the 
glory of having called the South American republics into 
existence ; an honour which unquestionably belongs to 
him. The measure had been strenuously opposed by Lord 
Castlereagh, and retarded, even as it was, for a quarter 
of a year by Lord Eldon, who retarded every thing; and 
had it not been for the energy displayed by Mr. Canning, 
and the effect produced by the unexpected declaration of 
his opinions, Mexico, Columbia, and Buenos Ayres might 
have struggled through a season of ricketty independence, 
but must have fallen back again into a worse servitude 
than before. At the first outbreak of the colonies, num- 
bers of young persons volunteered from this country to fight 

® “ Political Life.” i, 474. 
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on their behalf; but Mr. Canning brought in a bill to 
prohibit their interference, which he declared would be 
a direct violation of our treaties with Spain. He con- 
soled them, however, for the disappomtment by assuring 
them that the colonies, if left to themselves, must mevi- 
tably become free in the natural course of things. He 
next opened a confidential communication with Mr. Rush, 
the American minister, to ascertain whether he was 
authorised to enter into any convention with England 
respecting the colonies. But Rush had no powers. He 
then at once addressed himself to the French minister, 
and took so bold and decisive a tone, that France, who was 
suspected of intending to indemnify herself for the war by 
territorial acquisition in South America, abandoned her 
design, and left Mr. Canning free to take his own 
course. He immediately appointed consuls, and the re- 
publics from that moment were secure. But he had in- 
credible difficulties to contend against in these negotiations 
—calumny, deceit, and harassing resistance in a thousand. 
petty shapes. Before he carried the recognition of the 
independence of Spanish-America to its final triumph, 
he was twice on the point of resigning his office. 

A question was discussed during Mr. Rush’s residence 
in this country, which as it is not yet adjusted, carries 
with it a surviving interest, greater than its historical 
importance is likely to sustain. This question concerned 
the right of territory in that dismal and imbhospitable 
district of country, lying between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Pacific Ocean, called the Oregon. Both England and 
America claimed a right of settlement and sovereignty in 
Oregon, and successive negotiations seemed to have no 
other result than that of demonstrating the hopelessness 
of arriving at a point of common agreement. The great 
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error on ‘our part was committed in 1818, when the 
British plenipotentiaries (Mr. Robinson and Mr. Goul- 
burn), for the sake of a temporary evasion of the difficul- 
ties, agreed to throw the country open to both claimants 
for ten years—leaving the question of boundary for future 
settlement. But what could be settled at the end of 
ten years, could have been more easily settled then, 
before the question had become embarrassed by new 
liens established in the interval by emigrants on both sides. 
Tt is impossible to comprehend the policy of postponing 
the settlement until the difficulties shall have become in- 
creased by the acquisition of local possessions, of which 
one or the other, or both, to some extent, must be deprived 
in the long run; adding a practical grievance to be adjusted 
in addition to the general right. Thus perplexed, the 
question of the Oregon descended to Mr. Canning. 

Mr. Rush, who had instructions to re-open this discus- 
sion, waited upon Mr. Canning, and found him ill in bed 
with the gout. But they nevertheless proceeded to the 
investigation of the clam. The map of America was 
spread’ out upon the bed, and Mr. Rush traced the 
boundary demanded by America, which ran along the 
51° of latitude. Mr. Canning expressed his surprise 
at the extent of the American claim; and when 
the negotiations were again renewed, the American 
minister reduced his demand to the 49° ; to which Mr. 
Canning refused to accede. Further attempts were made to 
bring about a pacific settlement of this disputed boun- 
dary; and Mr. Canning, from an anxious desire to avoid 
hostilities, proposed a middle course, which was re-, 
jected by America. Mr. Canning never omitted an oppor- 
tunity in public or private of testifying his amicable 
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disposition towards the United States. The weight of 
his influence tended materially to restrain the temper of 
the English people, which was such, throughout these and 
other similarly hopeless negotiations, that Lord Castlereagh 
told Mr. Rush that war could be produced by holding 
up a finger. 

Having failed in obtaining our acquiescence in her de- 
mand up to the 49° of north latitude, America has lately 
setup a claim to the whole country. She claims upon two 
grounds:—One by right of discovery, the other by right 
of treaty with Spain. Her claim by right of discovery, 
dates in 1792 ;—her claim by right of treaty, dates in 
1819, when Spam made over all her own possessions 
m that unmapped country to the Umited States. With- 
out descending into details, 1¢ 1s clear that these two nights 
cannot co-exist. America cannot claim through Spain 
in 1819, that which, she says, she acquired by nght of 
discovery in 1792. Spain could not confer upon America, 
that which America herself already possessed. ‘here is 
another reason why Spain could not bestow Oregon upon 
America—namely, that it did not belong to her. “ Such 
a union of titles,” says Mr. Rush, “ imparting validity [per- 
hapshe meanszr-validity | toeach other, doesnot often exist,” 
—an observation which might be safely carried a little fur- 
ther, by saying that such an union never existed before. 

The same principles which Mr. Canning had already 
applied to the case of Spain were brought to bear upon all 
parts of the world, in which either our interests or our 
sympathies were engaged, and they were uniformly 
crowned by equally gratifying results: loosening evary- 
where the gripe of despotism, enlarging the rights of the 
people, and establishing liberal institutions. within the 
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limits which he ennsidered to be essential to their per- 
manence. In this way he obtained the amelioration of 
the Turkish rule in Greece, without hurting the just 
dignity of the Porte, who protested very properly against 
foreign interference in her domestic affairs. 

So long as it was possible to conduct this enlightened 
policy noiselessly, and without any specific exposition of 
the system upon which it was based, Mr. Canning was 
eontent to abide by the results of his exertions; every 
day becoming more and more visible in the growmg 
prosperity of England, and the rapidly-declining influence 
of the Holy Alhance. But an oceasion at last arose, 
which drew him into a more decided manifestation of his 
‘views. In violation of an existing treaty, and urged 9n- 
ward by apostolical fury, Spain had made a perfidious 
attempt to overthrow the new constitution of Portugal. 
She dreaded the close neighbourhood of free institutions; 
and, sustained by the sinister influence of France, she 
resolved to make a powerful effort to annihilate them. 
Intelligence of the imminent peril of our ancient ally 
reached ministers on the night of the 8th of December, 
1826; on the 11th (Sunday intervening) a message from 
the King was communicated to Parliament; and on the 
12th, a discussion ensued, which as long as a trace of 
English eloquence shall remain amongst the records of 
the world, will never be forgotten. 

Mr. Canning was now at the height of his power, wield- 
ing an influence more extended and complete than any 
foreign minister in this country had ever enjoyed before. 
The subject to which he addressed himself in this instance, 
was one that invoked the grandest attributes of his genius, 
and derived a peculiar felicity from bemg developed by a 
British minister ; and, above all, by that minister who had 
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liberated the new world, and crushed the tyrannies of the 
old. It was not surprising then, that, bringing to it all the 
vigour and enthusiasm of his intellect, and that vital beauty 
of style which was the pervading charm of his great 
orations, he should have transcended on this oecasion alf 
his past efforts, and delivered a speech which not merely 
carried away the admiration of his hearers, but hterally 
inflamed them into frenzy. The fabulous spells of Orpheus, ' 
who made the woods dance reels and sarabands, never 
achieved so wonderful a piece of sorcery as this speech of 
Mr. Canning’s achieved over the passions, the judgment, 
the prejudices, and the stolid unbelief of the House of 
Commons. 

After giving a luminous detail ‘of the long-existing con- 
nexion between Portugal and England, and the obligations 
by which we were bound to assist our old ally, Mr. Can- 
ning proceeded to state the case. It would be impossible to 
describe the effect produced by the following little sen- 
tence: 

“‘ The precise information, on which alone we could act, arrived 
only on Friday last. On Saturday the decision of the govern~ 
ment was taken—on Sunday we obtained the sanction of his 
Majesty—on Monday we came down to Parliament—and at this 
very hour, while I have now the honour of addressing this House 
—BRITISH TROOPS ARE ON THEIR WAY TO PorTuGa!” 

The House fairly vibrated with emotion at this unex- 
pected statement. It was the concentration in a single‘ 
instant of the national enthusiasm of a whole age. At’ 
every sentence he was interrupted with huzzas! Then, 


+ 


when he spoke of the Portuguese constitution ; i 


“‘ With respect to the character of that constitution, I do not.! 
think it night, at present, to offer any opinion ; privately I have 
my own opinion. But, as an English minister, ali have to say. . 
is, may God prosper the attempt made by Portugal to obtain con- 
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stitntional liberty, and may that nation be as fit to receive and 
cherish it, as, on other occasions, she is capable of discharging 
her duties amongst the nations of Europe.” 

Luckily there is always an obstructionist in the House 
of Commons—a Mr. Hume—to start up with an objection 
hy way of rider to the very climax of unanimity : this 
useful functionary discharged his office on this memorable 
oecasion with the happiest effect, for he succeeded in 
calling up Mr. Canning a second time, when he delivered 
a speech of loftier eloquence, and even more sustained 
energy than that with which he introduced the address. 
With reference to the French occupation of Spain, he 
admitted that it was to be lamented, but he denied that it 
was worth a war, and asserted that its effects had been 
infinitely exaggerated. As to Spain herself, she was no 
longer what she had been : 

“Tg the Spain of the present day, the Spain of which the states- 
men of the times of William and Anne were so much afraid ? Is it 
indeed the nation whose puissance was expected to shake Eng- 
land from her sphere? No, sir, it was quite another Spain—it 
was the Spain, within the limits of whose empire the sun never 


set—it was Spain with the Indies that excited the jealousies 
and alarmed the imaginations of our ancestors.” 


Admitted that the entrance of the French into Spain 
disturbed the balance of power. Ought we to have gone 
to war to restore it? Was there no other way to adjust 
this balance of power, which fluctuated eternally with the 
growth and decay of nations ? 

, © Was there no other mode of resistance, than by a direct 
attack upon France—or by a war to be undertaken on the soil 
of Spain ? What, if the possession of Spain might be rendered 
harmless in other hands—harmless as regarded us—and value- 


‘less to the possessors ? Might not compensation for dispar- 
agement be obtaimed, and the policy of our ancestors vindicated, 
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6 Bem better adapted to the present ert alicia 
Spam, was it nece , in order to avoid the consequences 
of that occupation, hat we should blockade Cadiz? No. J 
looked another way—I sought materials of compensation in 
another hemisphere. Contemplating Spain such as our ancestors 
had known her, I resolved that if France had Spain it should 
not be Spain with the Indies. I caALLED THE New Woxrup 
INTO EXISTENCE TO REDRESS THE BALANCE OF THE OLD.” 


This speech as has been said of the eloquence of Chat- 
ham, ‘‘ was an era in the Senate.” The etfect was tremen- 
dous. “It was an epoch in a man’s life,” says a member 
of the Commons, “ to have heard him. I shall never 
forget the deep, moral earnestness of his tone, and the 
blaze of glory that seemed to light up his features when 
he spoke of the Portuguese Charter.” The same writer 
furnishes the following details. 


‘‘ He was equally grand when, in his reply, he said: ‘I do not 
believe that here is that Spain of which our ancestors were so 
justly jealous, that Spain upon whose territories it was proudly 
taasicd the sun never set!’ But when, in the style and manner 
of Chatham, he said, ‘I looked to Spain in the Indies; I called 
a new world into existence, to redress the balance of the old,’ 
the effect was actually terrific. It was as if every man in the 
house had been electrified. Tierney, who before that was shift- 
ing in his seat, and taking off his hat and putting it on again, 
and taking large and frequent pinches of snuff, and turning 
from side to side, till he, I suppose, wore his breeches through, 
seemed petrified, and sat fixed, and staring with his mouth open 
for half a minute! Mr. Canning seemed actually to have in- 
creased in stature, his attitude was so majestic. 1 remarked his 
flourishes were made with his left arm; the effect was new, and 
beautiful ; his chest heaved and expanded, his nostril dilated, a 
noble pride slightly curled his lip; and and sickness were 
dissolved and forgotten in the ardour of youthful genius; all 
the while a serenity sat on his brow, that pointed to deeds of 

. Itreminded me, and came up to what I have heard, of 
the effects of Athenian eloquence.’”* 


* “Diary of an MP.” 
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Mr. Canning had now reached the pinnacle of his fame. 
His ambition had accomplished nearly its highest aims— 
his genius had overwhelmed all opposition. How litle 
did England anticipate, at this proud moment, that she 
was so soon to lose her accomplished and patriotic states- 
man! 
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XIV. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY. PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. CATHOLIC EMANCI~ 
,PATION. TEST ACT. 


Mr. CAaNNING’s commercial policy was indentical with 
that of Mr. Huskisson. His general principle was this 
—that commerce flourished best when wholly unfettered 
by restrictions. But, as modern nations had grown up 
under various systems, and were never secure from fluc- 
tuation, he maintained that it was necessary to observe a 
discriminating judgment in the application of this prin- 
ciple. The wise course was always to keep it in sight, and 
to work towards it, as the final aim of legislation. He 
held the doctrine of protection, in the abstract, to be un- 
sound as well as unjust. Bounties, monopolies, and all 
special exemptions in favour of particular clasags or parti- 
cular interests, were consequently the objects against which 
his commercial system was cautiously but contimuously 
directed. 

The Reciprocity Act, brought in by Mr. Robinson in 
1823, was an indication of that system. By this act the 
King in council was authorised to place the shipsof foreign 
states, importing articles into Great Britain or her colonieg 
on the same footing of duties as British ships, provided 
such foreign states extended a like equality to British 
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ships trading with their ports. It will be seen ata glance 
that the principle of extinguishing restrictions was thus 
fully declared, while its practical application was care- 
fully regulated by a scale of safe equivalents. 

The powers granted by this act, were sufficiently ex- 
pansive to meet every contingency. If the King in 
council had the power of relinquishing the duties on 
foreign ships and cargoes, where the principle of reci- 
procity was mutually conceded, he had also a retaliatory 
power of imposing increased duties where that principle 
was evaded or resisted. Mr. Canning was not slow to 
avail himself of this power, as an indirect means of 
compelling other countries to admit a more reasonable 
spirit into their tariffs. A curious instance occurred with 
reference to Holland, in 1826. M. Falck, the Dutch 
minister, having made a one-sided proposition for the 
admission of English ships, by which a considerable ad- 
vantage would have accrued to Holland, a long and 
tedious negotiation ensued. It was dragged on, month 
after month, without arriving one step nearer to a con- 
summation, the Dutch still holding out for their own 
interests. At last Mr. Canning’s patience was exhaus- 
ted. Sir Charles Bagot, our ambassador at the Hague, 
was one day attending at court, when a despatch in 
cypher was hastily put into hishand. It was very short, 
and evidently very urgent; but unfortunately Sir Charles, 
not expecting such a communication, had not the key of 
the cypher with him. An interval of intense anxiety fol- 
lowed, until he obtained the key; when to his infinite 
astonishment he decyphered the following despatch | from 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs: 


«¢ In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much ; 
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So we'll clap on Dutch bottoms a twenty per cent. 
‘Twenty per cent., 
Twenty per cent., 
Nous frapperons Falek with twenty per cenit. 
Grorce CANNING.” 

The minister kept his word. While this singniar de- 
gpatch was on its way to the Hague, an order in council 
‘was issued to put into effect the intention it announeed. 

The three great domestic questions m Mr. ’Canning’s 
time, and which every year acquired increased urgency 
and importance were Parliamentary Reform, Catholic 
Emancipation, and the Test Act. They have all been 
disposed of since, and very little interest attaches to 
them now except that of the vague wonder with which 
we look back upon such strange monuments of an unwise 
antiquity. And twenty years ago was a barbarous age 
touching such questions in England. 

In 1827, Mr. Canning made usc of the following de- 
claration : 

“There are two questions to which I wish to reply. I have 
been asked what I intend to do with the question of Parliamen- 
tary Reform, when it is brought forward ? What do I intend 
to do with it? Why, oppose it, as I have invariably done 
during the whole of my parliamentary career. What do I in- 
tend to do with the Test Act ? Oppose it.” 


These were the incomprehensible points of Mr. Canning’s 
pohtical creed. It seems that he took them up from the 
beginning, as articles of faith, and could never consent to 
submit them to the test of reason. 

He held that reform meant revolution. So did Mz. 
Pitt—when it suited his purposes. But it is remarkable 
that neither of them perceived that their own measute of 
Catholic Emancipation had been resisted all along by 
their own party:upon precisely the same ground. Mr. 
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Canning was constantly told that Emancipation meant 
nothing more nor less than the destruction of Church and 
State; and he over and over again showed the fallacy of the 
assertion. Yethe could not detect the same fallacy when 
it was apphed to the question of Parliamentary Reform. 
It %# surprising, too, that the barefaced corruption of 
the old system did not strike him as something incon- 
sistent with the spirit and obligations of the Constitution. 
in 1792, the borough of Gatton was publicly advertised 
for sale, not for a single parliament, but the fee simple 
itself, with the power of nominating two representatives 
for ever, described by the auctioneer as “an elegant con- 
tingency.” In 1801, Fox described Old Sarum as con- 
sisting of an old encampment and two or three cottages; 
another borough sustained its privileges upon the stump 
of a tree, which was duly represented in the Enghsh Par- 
hament by two very respectable members. The franchise 
was equally rotten. These facts were notorious; but 
Mr. Canning resisted all attempts to remedy the mon- 
strous evilsthey disclosed, because he believed that every ad- 
vance towards the independence of the Commons would be, 
in effect, an advance towards a preponderating democracy, 
under the mfluence of which the Crown and the peerage 
would be ultimately overwhelmed. ‘‘ The reformers mean 
democracy,” he exclaimed, in his celebrated speech at 
Liverpool on this subject, in 1818; ‘‘ they mean de- 
mocracy, and nothing else; and give them but a House of 
Commons constructed on their own principles, the peerage 
and the throne may exist for a day, but may be swept 
from the face of the earth by the first angry vote of such 
a House of Commons.” His whole theory is enclosed m 
these few words; making no account whatever of that 
principle of elasticity by which our constitution is always 
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enabled to adapt itself to the requisitions of social pro- 


At an early period of his career, Mr. Canning agreed 
with Pitt in treating reform, not as a question shut out 
for ever from consideration by an immutable necessity, but 
as a question which might be entertained under certain: 
circumstances. It was then argued, that, however jus- 
tifiable 1¢ might be to demand a reform in Parliament in 
times of tranquillity, the case was altered in times of dis- 
turbance. ‘This method of treating reform, although 
apparently more friendly, was in reality more hostile than 
the other, which at least had the merit of throwing the 
whole question open to discussion. By this more inge- 
nious device, the constitutional nght was set aside on the 
very threshold. If the demand for reform might be set up 
at one time, and not at another, what became of the con- 
stitutional right of petition, with which the people are 
supposed to be invested at all times? Is it a privilege 
which depends on the complexion of the sky ? Is it to be 
exercised only in fine weather? Must a man never utter 
his opinions when it rains or thunders? Is this essential 
element of popular liberty dependent on the weather- 
glass? Mr. Canning appears to have been ashamed of the 
hypocrisy of this way of dealing with reform, and to have 
adopted, latterly, the bolder course of opposing it zx limine. 
To that mode of argument—which placed the question 
fairly on its merits—we are largely indebted for the 
rapid strides it afterwards made; and thus, even on this 
last fortress of ancient Toryism, we find his happy genius 
promoting the conquests of the people over the prejudices 
of party. 

Over the final accomplishment of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion—so long contested, and so pertinaciously resisied— , 
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heexercised a direct and important influence. The question 
itself presents one of the most extraordinary chapters in our 
history. Its progressmay be tracked, byitsdisturbing power, 
through the successive administrations of thirty-five years, 
It divided all the cabinets, in spite of the strenuous efforts 
that were made to keep it out—and finally broke them 
up. The members of the government were divided upon 
it, before the coalition between Pitt and the Duke of 
Portland; the coalition increased the dissentions. Lord 
Fitzwilliam was sent to Ireland, to reflect, in the govern- 
ment of that country, the checks and balances of the Eng- 
lish Cabinet. Then came the Union, with its implied pro- 
mise of Emancipation, which the minister could not keep. 

The King was flickering in various stages of insanity; 
one day ill, another well, in his general capacity—such as 
it was: but never well enough to see the justice or policy 
of Emancipation. In this dilemma, and upon this ques- 
tion, Pitt was forced to resign. The next administration 
was formed in the forlorn hope of being able to stand be- 
tween the insanity of the King and the common sense of 
the country. It failed, asa matter of course—this terrible 
nightmare hovering over its head, and paralysing its 
energies. In 1804, Pitt returned. He tried to evade 
the difficulty by a subterfuge, and finally escaped from it 
by death. The Grey and Grenville administration was 
annihilated by the same Catholic Question in eighteen 
months; and Perceval was shut up from 1807 to 1812, 
between the King’s insanity and the Catholic Claims. 
His government resisted them all throughout; but we 
have Sir Robert Peel’s authority for the assertion, that it 
did not resist them upon permanent grounds or upon prin- 
ciple. Even at that time, Emancipation had so far van- 
quished its opponents, that they could no longer construct 
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@ cabinet upon the avowed principle of hostility to. it; 
and then came Lord Liverpoel’s administration, when: it 
was made an open question. Even in this shape, it was a 
terrible obstruction to the government; the syst@m of 
neutral opinions and open voting having been found, from 
experience, to be most unfortunate and unfavourable to 
the administration of the affairs of the country. But m 
whatever shape it came, open or closed, this Cathohe 
Question hung, like the Old Man of the Sea, upon the 
neck of the Tory party, through all its phases, for 
nearly half a century, and broke it at lust.* 

From disclosures which have been subsequently made, 
it 1s now known that the sturdiest antagonists of the 
Catholic Claims had been giving way from time to time 
within the Cabinet itself. Lord Liverpool had become 
convinced that the period was approaching when the 
Catholic Claims could no longer be resisted; and it 1s said, 
that, although he felt it would have been inconsistent in 
him to give them his support as Premier, he had resolved 
at least to mitigate the opposition to them in the Lords; 
that it was his intention to retire from office, leaving 
Canning as his successor, and, when the Claims should 
have been disposed of, to accept some less laborious 


* Yet even when Emancipation was on the eve of being carried, such 
was the steadfastness of the old faith, that the extreme rag vied 
had not the least suspicion that such a thing was possible. Wilber- 
force tells us that he called on Southey in May, 1828, and found Him 
anticipating civil war. He said that the Roman Catholic pricets would, 
andoubtedly, excite their flocks to insurrection. Wilberforce concurred, 
but thought the House would concede, as they had done in 1782. To which 
Southey replied, that the Administration of 1782 was weak.; “ but now 
the Duke of Wellington,” said he, stretching out his arm stiffly and 
palling up his sleeve—*“ ha !—the duke 1s a great manf"—*“ Life of 


ilberforce,” v. 300. It is very remarkable that the opposi i prdicte thet 
was held by some of the Liberal poet one Ae Sydney gece 
the No Popery leaders would 


purposes.-—“ Works of the Rev. §. Smith,” ii. re aia 
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appointment under the administration of his friend.* 
His illness arrested all these plans. 

Sir Robert Peel made a similar confession in 1829; 
He said, that when he found himself in a minority of 
twenty-one on the Catholic’ Question, in 1825, he felt his 
position as home minister untenable. He thought it was no 
longer advisable that he should remain charged with the 
administration of Imsh affairs, when he was thus defeated 
on an Irish question; that he went to Lord Liverpool, 
told him that the time was come when something respect 
ing the Catholics, in his opinion, ought to be done; and 
begged to be relieved from his office. But Lord Liver- 
pool threatened in that case to retire also; so Sir Robert 
consented to remam, and “ try another experiment on 
the feelings of the country.” In 1826, there was a new 
House of Commons, which increased the majority in 
favour of the Catholics in the following year to twenty- 
three. The ‘‘ experiment,” therefore was making fearful 
advances towardsa crisis, one way or the other. In 1828, 
the fruit ripened into the affirmation of a resolution 
favourable to the principle of adjustment; and Sir Robert’s 
sense of expediency was wound up to its height. He saw 
clearly that the question had got a-head of the bigotry 
and intolerance, and even of the influence, in doors and 
out of doors, of the party with which he had been con- 
nected all his life, and whose exclusive doctrines he had 
pledged himself over and over again to maintain to the 
death. He saw that whoever was minister, Emancipation 
must be carried, by somebody, in spite of King, Lords, 
and Commons; and, therefore, in the critical moment, 
when office lay in one scale, and the civil and religious 
freedom of some seven millions of the King’s lege saib- 


* « Speeches of Mr. Huskisson,” i. 128. 
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jects lay in the other, he resolved to carry it himeelf. Hé 
immediately went to the Duke, and intimated to his prace 
that he was not only prepared and anxious to retire from 
office, but that, seeing the current of pubhc opinion set; 
ting in, in favour of the Catholic Claims, he should no 
longer feel justified in opposing them, in whatever situa 
tion he might find himself. ‘‘ To this,” he continued, 
‘¢ I afterwards added, that to this Great Ossxct [wae 
ready to make a sacrifice of consistency and friendship.” 
This was too significant to be misunderstood. The se- 
cretary was secure either way; in office, to float with the 
aforesaid current of public opinion, which he found set- 
ting in with such extraordinary force and rapidity, or, out 
of office, to embarrass and destroy, by the help of his new 
ally, public opimion, any administration that might at- 
tempt the government on the pnnciple of resistance to 
the Catholic Claims. 

There is a very excellent maxim of the good old Tory 
school, which insists upon the prudence of taking the balt 
at the hop ; but never in the experience of an Enghsh 
cabinet was there sucha hop of the ball as this, and never 
was a hop taken with such timely dexterity. 

But, the most curious part of the secretary’s case was his 
sudden discovery of the overwhelming importance of an 
object which, in the face of the most convincing proofs to 
the contrary, adduced by himself in another part of this 
same speech, for a widely different purpose, he had all 
along resisted, as utterly incompatible with the safety of 
existing institutions. Catholic Emancipation had it seems, 
become a great object in 1828—s0 great that he was> 
ready to keep office, even at the total sacrifice of his con- 
sistency and his friends, in order to be enabled to carry 
it. Yet upon his own showing—(and his statement of, 
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the ministerial and parliamentary history of the question is 
so full and explicit that it hardly needs any addition )}—this 
very question had been disorganising every cabinet for 
the previous five-and-thirty years ; distracting their coun- 
cils ; rendering effective co-operation for the public good 
nearly impossible ; and frequently forcing them either to 
capitulate for place by a compromise of differences under 
a veil of neutrality so thin that the whole world could see 
hypocrisy, selfishness, and insincerity behind it—or to 
abandon office from inability to keep out the tide that was 
flooding them in their seats; and yet with all these 
accumulating evidences of the irresistible nature of these 
claims before him, and of the pernicious consequences of 
continuing to resist them, Sir Robert Peel never saw the 
imperative necessity of conceding them until he conceded 
them himself in 1829. He could not even see it (notwith- 
standing the revolution his mind had undergone in 1825), 
when Mr. Canning came into power in 1827, on which 
occasion we find him vindicating his refusal to take office 
under Mr. Canning on this sole ground—that it was 
impossible for him to acquiesce tn any proposition for grant- 
iny further concessions to the Catholics. His words were 
these: 


‘The grounds on which I retired from office are simply these; 
I have taken, from the first moment of my public life, an active 
and decided part on a great and vital question—that of the 
extension of political privileges to the Roman Catholics. * * 
My opposition is founded on principle. I think that the con- 
tinuance of those bars which prevent the acquisition of political 
power by the Catholics, is necessary for the maintenance of the 
constitution and the interests of the Established Church.” 


This was in 1827. What became of the “‘ maintenance 
of the constitution,” and the “ interests of the Established 
Church,” in 1829 ? 

Z 
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From this rapid outline of the progress of the Catholic 
Question, it will be seen that, notwithstanding all the im- 
pediments thrown up against it by kings, chancellors, and 
cabinets, it continued gradually to make way from the 
expiration of the regency restrictions, when Mr. Canning, 
released from all personal obligations to the King, first de- 
voted himself to its advocacy, down to the very last hour 
when he bequeathed to his successors the glory of carrying 
it. The sacrifices he made for the sake of this question 
were great. Office was the leastofthem. He sacrificed forit 
all prospect of representing in Parhament that university in 
which he had been educated, the crowning object of all the 
dreams of his youthful ambition. Every thing was against 
him on this question : his own party, the King, the Duke 
of York, the premier, the chancellor, the House of Lords ; 
and, for many years the House of Commons, and even 
popular prejudices in England. He persevered against 
them all. He brought his fluence and his eloquence to 
bear upon all these masses of resistance. He kept aloof 
from all personal intercourse with Catholic delegates, that 
he might stand clear of suspicion, and that the purity and 
independence of his motives should be above impeachment. 
He bore down these antagonist forces one by one—weak- 
ened their powers of hostility, and effectually succeeded 
in winning over the most influential and indispensable - 
opinions. What actual steps he took in the Cabinet cannot 
be known, but they may be readily surmised. It was quite 
evident that, under his influence, the tone of the Cabinet 
became slowly liberalised ; and that he had secured the 
right to propound the Catholic Question for discussion 
amongst his colleagues, and to communicate with his 
Majesty upon it, whenever he saw fit. To his judicious 
and unwearied labours in this cause, must be mainly attri- 
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buted its early settlement. He prepared the way for it; 
he overcame the greatest obstacle of all, the reluctance of 
George IV. If he had not done wonders with the servile 
bigotry of that monarch, the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel would have been powerless in his hands in 
1829. 

It is singular that, earnestly engaged as he was in this 
struggle for the nghts of conscience on behalf of the 
Catholics, Mr. Canning should have entertained so strong 
an opinion on the subject of the Test Act. He would 
have relinguished any conviction rather than that. It was 
the one invincible resolution of his life, never to yield up 
the Test Act.* Upon this question his determination was 
as fixed, as it must always remain inexplicable. 

* “Ts there no satisfactory reason,’ demands the late Lord Rossmore, 
“why a mind like that of Mr. Canning should depart from his own 
general principles in the case of the dissenters alone ? May he not 
have reasoned thus ? If I concede the wishes of the dissenters sepa- 
rately may I not weaken the common cause, the dissenters not having 
much sympathy with the claims of the Catholics? But if I carry 
Emancipation I secure the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts; 
for if the former succeeds the latter follows.”—“ Letter on Catholic 
Emancipation,” i., 1828. 

How Mr. Canning might have ultimately acted on this question, it 
would be a bold assumption to predicate ; but it is quite certain that 


his opinions were as strong against the repeal of the Test Act as 


against Parliamentary Reform. Of that fact there is no doubt what- 
ever. 


Z2 
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XV. 


THE CROWN OF THE STATESMAN’S AMBITION. THE GRAVE. 


In 1824, Mr. Canning visited Dublin, and was received 
with enthusiasm by all classes of the people. Some of 
the newspapers speculated upon the object of his visit, 
which they supposed to be connected with political affairs; 
but the marriage of his only daughter, in the following 
year, to the Marquis of Clanricarde, set curiosity at rest. 

In 1826, he paid a visit to Paris. The King treated 
him with unusual marks of distinction; court etiquette 
was especially relaxed in his favour; and he had the 
honour of dining at the royal table, which, at that time 
was considered an extraordinary stretch of condescension 
to confer on an untitled gentleman. 

He had now held the office of Foreign Secretary 
nearly five years; and during that time had been the 
principal labourer. Lord Liverpool’s utility seemed to 
consist principally in the torpid weight of his character. 
Mr. Canning, as leader of the House of Commons, dis- 
charged, in effect, the most resporfble duties of the 
government. ‘These constant exertions made visible m- 
roads on his health; and his situation was otherwise 
rendered irksome by the known political hostility of: ¢he 
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Duke of York, on account of his opinions on the Catho- 
lic Question. The Duke had gone so far as to address 
his Majesty on the necessity of securing uniformity of 
sentiment in the Cabinet against the Catholic Claims; an 
interference with the royal discretion, which, coming from 
the Heir Presumptive, might have led to serious inconve- 
nience, so far as Mr. Canning was concerned, had not the 
illness and death of his Royal Highness, which followed 
soon afterwards, removed the necessity of any discussion 
on the subject. The Duke died in January, 1827. Mr. 
Canning, whose state of health was already precarious, 
caught a cold at the funeral of his Royal Highness, which 
laid the foundation of his mortal illness. 

Early in the following month, while Mr. Canning was 
at Bnghton, endeavouring to shake off his malady, he 
received the painful intelligence that Lord Liverpool had 
been seized with apoplexy, followed by total imsensibility. 
Mr. Peel happened to be in Brighton at the time, and it 
was agreed, upon an interview with his Majesty, that no 
step should be taken in the matter until some time should 
have been allowed to elapse. This was from a sense of 
delicacy to his lordship; for no reasonable expectations 
were entertained of his recovery. All that could be 
hoped for was, that he might be restored to sufficient con- 
Sciousness of his condition to send in his resignation. 

In the meanwhile the Corn Bill and Catholic Eman- 
cipation were coming on in both Houses of Parliament, 
the absence of Lord Liverpool deprived the one of an in- 
fluential supporter, and relieved the other from an adverse 
vote. But it was of little consequence; for neither of 
these measures had the slightest chance of success. Mr. 
Canning struggled on against illness until the close of 
March, still performing his arduous duties in the Com- 
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mons, and endeavouring to avert the inconvemences arising 
from the state of the administration; the most dangerous. 
of which was the opportunity it gave for speculation and 
cabal on the part of those who were inimical to liberal 
principles. At length all personal delicacy concerning Lord 
Liverpool was at an end. There wasno hope of his lordship’s 
restoration: Parliament and the country were getting rest- 
less, and it was absolutely necessary that something should 
be done. 

In Lord Liverpool, now lost to the public service for 
ever, Mr. Canning had to mourn the deprivation of a 
steadfast and honourable personal friend;—the Mr. Jen- 
kinson of Christ Church, whom he remembered so well 
in his brown coat and the buttons with the initials of the 
great orators; the Lord Hawkesbury of the young days 
of parliamentary strife and experimental diplomacy, who 
used to make such gallant prophecies about the war in 
France, and whose empty seriousness used to give such 
offence to George III.; and, finally, that Lord Liverpool 
whe, by mere respectability of character, kept together 
for fifteen years a cabinet composed of the most incongre- 
ous materials that had probably ever been assembled. 
The secret of Lord Liverpool's success in retaining so long 
2 lease of power lay in the fact that he did not possess a 
single quality calculated to provoke the jealousy or excite 
the insubordination of his colleagues. His control was 
purely nominal Slow, upright, practical—he never 
intefered with others, and was suffered to go on in his 
track without check or interruption. Nobody feared 
him, nobody disliked him, nobody doubted his probity. 
His good qualities were all of a negative kind—the safest 
for a minister who seeks strength in combination. And 
this was Lord Liverpool's pre-eminent merit. He had 
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not a partacle of genius; but he possessed precisely the 
east of understanding by which he was enabled to surround 
himself with able men, and, in spite of specific differences, 
to preserve a sort of loose harmony amongst them, amply 
sufficient for all.the purposes of an effective government. 

On the 27th of March Mr. Canning had a long inter- 
view with the King on the subject of a new administration. 
His Majesty desired to have Mr. Canning’s opinion upon 
the practicability of placing a peer holding Lord Liver- 
pool’s views on the Catholic Question, at the head of the 
government. Mr. Canning replied that in such a case he 
should feel it his duty to retire from a situation in which 
he could no longer render any efficient service ; and that, 
in fact, he could not accept of any other position than that 
which should confer on him the powers of the First Mi- 
nister of the crown.* This assertion of his personal claims 
appears to have thrown the negotiations once more into 
embarrassment ; and another delay intervened before any 
further step was taken. Mr.Canning looked upon the 
office of Prime Minister of England as his ‘“ inheritance.” 
He was the last survivor of the great race of statesmen 
who had been contemporaneous with Pitt and Fox. As 
second minister also in the late administration, he had a 
night upon being thus consulted, to vindicate in his own 
person the principle of direct succession. 

Publ opinion was strongly m favour of his appoint- 
ment. It was manifest that the intelligent of all parties 
looked to him as the only man fit to direct the councils of 
the government. The Tory aristocracy began to be alarmed 
—that aristocracy whose pride of place he had so often 
had occasion to rebuke. There was not a moment to be 


* «“ Political Life,” iii. 315. 
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lost in laying before his Majesty an imperious remon- 
strance and protest. These noble persons had an un- 
doubted right in their capacity of privy councillors to 
offer their advice to the King; but in this instance it 
assumed a shape of menace and dictation. A certain noble 
duke—whose name is not withheld from prudential motives, 
but simply because it might renew discussions which could 
now be productive of no useful result-—-waited upon his Ma- 
jesty on the 31st of March, four days after Mr. Cannino’s in- 
terview, and explicitly informed his Majesty that he, and 
eight other peers (great borough-mongers), whom he was 
then and there authorised to represent, would at once with- 
draw their support from the government, if his Majesty 
placed Mr. Canning at its head. The threat was at best ill- 
considered, and showed that passion had overcome the pro- 
verbial craft of Toryism on this occasion. Huis Majesty’s 
sense of the conditional allegiance of the Duke and his pocket 
peers, was shown in the course which he adopted immedi- 
ately after his grace retired from the royal closet—his grace 
congratulating himself no doubt all the way home on the 
impression his energetic conduct had produced on the 
mind of the King. On the 12th of Apnl, Mr. C. Wynn 
rose in the House of Commons, and made the follow- 
ing announcement :—‘‘I move for a new writ for the 
borough of Newport (Isle of Wight), the Right Honour- 
able George Canning having accepted the office of First 
Commissioner of the Treasury.” The announcement was 
received with deafening cheers, vehich, again and again 
renewed, testified unequivocally the feelings with which 
Mr. Canning’s appointment was regarded by the popular 
branch of the legislature. Whatever opinion the House 
of Lords might entertain on the subject, it was evident 
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that he had the King and the Commons with him, at all 
events. 

It was only now, however, that Mr. Canning’s practical 
difficulties commenced. Hitherto’ the malice of his own 
party—for he had nothing to dread from his opponents,— 
had exhausted itself in petty obstructions and supercilions 
calumnies, by which they tried to whisper away his cha- 
racter and his influence, and failed conspicuously. But 
they still had it in their power to throw obstacles in the 
way of the formation of the néw Cabinet. To this point, 
therefore, they assiduously addressed themselves, with a 
community of sentiment which looked very like preme- 
ditation, although we are compelled, for honour’s sake, 
to take their word that there was no concert in their pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Canning’s first aim was to secure the services of 
all the members of Lord Liverpool’s government, and he 
immediately invited them to join the administration which 
he had been commanded to construct. His reception 
amongst them—amongst the very persons with whom he had 
been for some years past intimately associated in office,— 
was significant. Their unanimity was wonderful! Lord 
Eldon was very old, and had long wished to resign, and 
thought this a favourable moment to carry out his purpose. 
Lord Westmoreland could not say what he would do, 
until he knew what every body else would do, and then he 
would do nothing. Mr. Peel could not join any admi- 
nistration with a person at the head of 1t who was known 
to be favourable to Catholic Emancipation. The Duke 
of Wellington had the same scruples. Lord Bathurst 
fluttered a little, and then resigned. And Lord Melville, 
for whom Mr. Canning had done so much in the old 
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times, went with the rest of the pack. “There remained 
firm only four members of Lord Liverpool’s government; 
and in addition to this wholesale desertion, there were 
four members of the King’s household, and nme members 
of the government, who also seceded. In short, the 
whole of the Anti-Catholic party refused point-blank to 
serve under Mr Canning—a circumstance which might 
have been borne with a calmer endurance, had it not 
been accompanied by demonstrations of personal ill-will, 
which chafed the proud spirit it could not subdue. 

It was supposed (or hoped) that this almost total defection 
of the old cabinet would paralyse Mr. Canning, and compel 
him to abandon the task he had undertaken. This wasa 
mistake. All the great vacancies were rapidly filled up. 
Having failed with the Anti-Catholic party in the attempt 
to form a ministry on the principles of Lord Liverpool's 
government, he had recourse at once to the Whigs and 
to his personal friends. On the 27th of Apml, every 
office in the government was filled up. The Duke of 
Clarence, heir presumptive to the throne, took the head 
of the Admiralty, on the very day following Lord Mel- 
ville’s resignation. Lord Anglesey succeeded to the Duke 
of Wellington’s seat at the Ordnance; Lord Lyndhurst 
was made Chancellor; Lord Dudley and Mr. Sturges 
Bourne were appointed to the Foreign and Home Depart- 
ments ; Mr. Robinson was called to the Upper House ; 
and Mr. Canning, retaining the valuable services of Mr. 
Huskisson in his former office, united in his own person 
the offices of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and First 
Lord of the Treasury, for the purpose of giving full 
effect to the budget, which it was his intention to bring 
m himself. The last great political appomtment sane- 
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tioned by Mr. Canning, or under his immediate auspices, 
was that of Lord William Bentinck to the government of 
India.* He might have bestowed this important office in 
a more influential quarter, had he been disposed to buy 
up the vote of a powerful opponent. For there were 
persons capable of making proposals for so lucrative a 
place, stating at the same time, that upon the answer 
depended their determination as to whether they should 
support or oppose the government. Such proposals, it is 
needless to say, received a dirett and summary negative. 

Of all the seceders, Mr. Canning considered Mr. Peel 
the only one who was justified by his position, or governed 
by sincere motives. Mr. Peel’s manner was very cordial to 
him on this occasion, and Mr. Canning, who had never before 
given him credit for heartiness of feeling, easily suffered his 
amour propre to be flattered into the persuasion that Mr. 
Peel’s retirement was dictated by the most upright prin- 
ciples. Perhaps it was. But as Mr. Canning was not 
aware that, only two years before, Mr. Peel had privately 
announced to Lord Liverpool, his conversion to the ne- 
cessity of Emancipation; and as he could not be aware 
that, only two years afterwards, Mr. Peel actually carried 
Emancipation himself—it may be affirmed, that Mr. 
Canning was not sufficiently enlightened upon facts, to 
decide finally on the purity of Mr. Peel’s conduct towards 
him. Posterity will put all these strange particulars 
together, and draw its own deductions. 

The Duke of Wellington retired from the Cabinet, and 
in order to mark his retirement more energetically, threw 
up the command of the army also, because he could not 
conscientiously join an administration, presided over by 
a minister who differed from the King on the subject of 


* Political Life,” iii, 345. 
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Emancipation. Yet immediately after Mr: Canning’s death 
he resumed the command of the army under Lord Goderich, 
who had differed from the King all his life on the subject 
of Emancipation. The letters to the King, to Lord Eldon, 
and Lord Goderich, in which his Grace endeavoured to 
explain away this proceeding, only make the matter worse, 
and reduce it at once to a personal question. It was sup- 
posed that the Duke looked to the office of Prime Minister 
himself; and during these negotiations, the proposition to 
place his Grace at the head of the government was more 
than once made to Mr. Canning. But his Grace declared 
that he had no such desire ; and it is not for anybody, let 
circumstances suggest what they may, to contravene what 
the Duke says was passing in his own mind. But how is 
the Duke’s conduct on broad principles in 1829 to be re- 
conciled with his inflexible resistance in 1827? What 
became of the King’s conscience, or the Duke’s, then ?* 
The explanations which ensued in both Houses of 
Parliament partook of this same character, and were full of 
false professions and sinister inconsistencies. Mr. Peel got 
great credit for the frankness of his speech, in which he 
denied that he had acted in concert with the rest of the 
retiring ministers ; but people still thought, nevertheless, 
that it was a remarkable coincidence that four out of five 
resignations should have been sent in within three hours. 
A few hundred years hence, when these debates come to be 
read by an antiquarian posterity, the same thought will 
He Pear gaol it appear sri iiag watt peen Genaper tied ZA creer 
ters in a wrong light ; but that he was himself too calm and elevated 
to be moved by the passions of the lower world. “Iam not in the 
habit,” he says, “ of deciding upon such matters hastily or in anger ; 


ang the proof of this is, that I never had a quarrel with a man in my 
life.” A few months afterwards he fought a duel with Lord Win- 
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probably strike:the mind of the eurious explorer of our 
records. 

The tone of the opposition throughout the irregular 
and intemperate discussions which took place at different 
times on the ministerial changes, plainly betrayed the 
animus which lay at the bottom. Mr. Canning was 
literally baited in both Houses. The attacks which 
were made upon him are unparalleled in our parliamentary 
history for personality; — their coarseness, malignity, 
and venom are all of a personal character. It was 
not against a system of policy they were directed—nor 
against special opinions or doctrines; but, against Mr. Can- 
ning himself. His eminence, his popularity, his talents, 
made him the prey of envy and detraction; and this was 
the ground of hostility upon which he was hunted to the 
death, when official difficulties were thickening round him, 
and his health was giving way under mental anxiety and 
physical sufferings. They chose their moment well, and 
used it remorselessly. | 

To all the assaults in the Commons, Mr. Canning made 
instant response. In the Lords, his new Whig allies 
rendered full and ample justice to his character. There 
was only onespeech left unanswered—that of Lord Grey. 
His lordship in the latter part of his career, exhibited 
some symptoms of a disposition to recede slightly from 
the popular doctrines of his youth, and his conduct on 
this occasion may be referred to as a prominent illustra- 
tion of the fact. While the other leaders of the Whig 
party went over to Mr. Canning, and assisted him in the 
formation of the only efficient government mainly based 
on Liberal principles which had been called into ex- 
istence for upwards of twenty years, Lord Grey held 
aloof. Nor was he satisfied with separating himself from 
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his frends; he opened at once a violent attack upon Mr. 
Canning. Itis possible that Lord Grey was moved to this 
by 2 private sense of resentment on behalf of his “ order,” 
which could not brook the ascendency of the commoner. 
But whatever may have been the purpose that ani- 
mated him, it is certain that his speech, elaborate and 
luminous, bore all the characterictics of intense personal 
animosity. His lordship addressed himself particularly 
to Mr. Canning’s foreign policy, charged him with 
having compromised the honour of the country, and as- 
serted that he had claimed exclusive credit for acts which 
did not belong to him, and in which he only shared 
the glory with others. The whole speech was disinge- 
nuous, angry, and full of mistakes. Mr. Canning might 
have answered it triumphantly. But he never did. It 
seems that he thought of replying to it in the House 
Commons ; a proceeding which is generally avoided, ex- 
cept in extreme cases. But he was not in a state of 
health to justify such an exertion ; and he was induced 
to postpone his vindication until the tume should arrive, 
which he thought was not very distant, when he could 
reply to Lord Grey in person.* That time never came ! 
About the middle of May, Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Carlisle, and Mr. Tierney, were introduced into the 
Cabinet. Thus, notwithstanding the unprecedented 
opposition, public and private, by which he had 
been systematically impeded, Mr. Canning was now at 


* Mr. Stapleton has lied an able and satisfactory answer to Lord 
Grey’s criticisms on Mr. Oanning’s foreign policy. He traces each ob- 
jection succinctly, plucks out the fallacy that lies concealed in it, and 
shows in every instance some strange errors in the mere facts of his 
lordship’s statement. Upon the main principle at issue—the peace 
maintained by Mr. Canning, or the maritime war recommended by 

. Lord Grey—the country has Jong since decided against his lordship. 
* See « Life,” iii, 401—25. 
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the head of the strongest government that had existed 
in England since the days of Pitt. 

Early in June he brought forward the Budget; and 
subsequently some resolutions founded on the Corn Bill. 
The last time he ever spoke in Parliament was on the 
29th of June, when he briefly answered an unimportant 
question. On the 2nd of July Parliament was prorogued. 

The exertions he had latterly been compelled to make, 
operating upon a peculiarly sensitive constitution, speedily 
began to display their terrible effects. The excitement 
of the session was over; and there was leisure now for 
the fatal struggle between disease and the powers of 
life. On the 10th Mr. Canning dined with the Chan- 
cellor at Wimbledon, and, incautiously sitting under a 
tree in the open air, while he was yet warm with exercise, 
caught a cold which ended in rheumatism. Mr. Huskisson, 
whose health was also suffering, and who had been re- 
commended to try the air of the continent, called on 
Mr. Canning to take leave, and found him in bed, 
looking very ill. Struck by the change in his looks, 
he observed that he, Mr. Canning, was the person 
who most stood in need of change and relaxation. Mr. 
Canning smiled, and replied cheerfully, “‘Oh ! it is only 
the reflection of the yellow linings of the curtains!” He 
never saw him again—that faithful life-long friend. 

On the 20th, Mr. Canning removed to the Duke of 
Devonshire’s villa, which his grace had lent to him for: 
change of air: the same villa and the same room to 
which Fox, under circumstances painfully similar, and at 
the same age, had also removed—to die. 

* His disease—still imcreasing—fluctuated from day to 
day; and he was occasionally able to attend to public 
business. On the 25th he dined with the Marquis of 
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Clanricarde, but complained of debility, and returned 
early to Chiswick. On the 30th he paid his last visit to 
the King at Windsor : his Majesty saw that he was very 
ill, and desired Sir William Knighton to call upon him. 
{It was too late. Mr.Canning received some friends at 
dinner on the following day ; retired early; and never 
rose again. He suffered excruciating pain, which rent 
his frame so violently, as to deprive him at intervals of all 
mental consciousness. On the Sunday before his death, 
he requested his daughter to read prayers: his own un- 
varying custom, whenever he was prevented from attend- 
ing church. At length his strength fell, his agonies 
diminished in proportion, and on the 8th of August, a 
little before four o’clock in the morning, he expired in 
the fifty-seventh year of his age. 

His funeral took place at Westminster Abbey, where 
he was buried at the foot of Mr. Pitt’s tomb, on the 16th 
of August. It was attended by the members of the 
Royal Family, the Cabinet Ministers, the Foreign Am- 
bassadors, and a number of political and personal friends. 

The morning after his funeral the King conferred a 
peerage on his widow. Other no less gratifying marks of 
public estimation were showered upon his memory, abroad 
and at home—statues, medals, and monuments. But the 
most grateful of all was the profound and universal 
sorrow of the people. All jealousies and animosities 
were ‘extinguished in the common grief; sad Faction 
herself wept upon his grave. 


THE END. 
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work around, at the same time finely correct and profusely rich. A neat and interesting letter-press 
eaposition accompanies each picture. The work is one of the fairest promise ; and in these days 


of admiration for the really supenmor productions of aft must be a very popular public favourite.” 
— Laherery Gatcite. 


Jn imperial quarto, price Three Guineas ; Proofs on India Paper, 


+ 


four Guineas, 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF ART. 


TREATING OF 


BEAUTY OF FORM, IMITATION, COMPOSITION, LIGHT AND SHADE, 


EFFECT AND COLOUR. 
By J. D. HARDING, 


AUTHOR OF “ ELEMENTARY ART.” 





x 10 WORKS PUBLISHED Kt 


In one tobime 60d, piles te. Od. tn cloth gilt, oy in meroeco gilt, lis 
SYRIA AND THE MOLY LAND 


POPULARLY DESCRIBED; 


Their Scenery and their Peopla, Thcidents of Travel, &c. From the best and 
most recent authorities. 


Br WALTER KEATING KELLY, 


WITH ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS, 


**iNever was usitgly con weped—hever were’ the results of voluminous 
pare yucal, polsuce! travel more mre caineedly iy condensed. : xecuice is truly Konda irae Risupshe a 
atures of the East are well bro “and reader is at 

yee the Turk, a the J Jew, the Druse, and the Maronite, Wests 


In one volume, 8vo, pricé 9s. in clots gilt, or in moroceo gilt, 153., 


ECYPT AND NUBIA 
FOPULARLY DESCRIBED ; 


Their Scenery and National Characteristics, Incidents of war bcos and 
Sojourn, Personal and Historical Sketches, Anecdotes, & 


By J. A, ST. JOHN, 


Author of “ Egypt and Mohammed Al,” ” Manneta and Customs of Aftcient Greéce,” &o. 


ILLUSTBATRD WITH 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


In one volume, cloth, gilt edges, Second Edition with Additions, tn 
price 6s, email 8vo, price Be. cloth, gilt, 
SKETCHES OF YOUNG LADIES, SONGS AND BALLADS, 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN, By SAMUEL LOVER, 
‘AND YOUNG COUPLES. wean 
*,¢ This Edition costaine the 
WITH EIGHTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS, Bon < sung ia Mat Gbeaa’a ““TGe 
By *‘ PHIZ.” Evextnos.”® 


Second Edition.— In tewe volumes, post Guo, price 144., 
THE IRISH SKETGCH-BSOOK. 


By MR. M. A TITMARSH. 
With numerous Evgtavings on Wood, from the Author's designs. 


“ One of the most valuable books of Sketches that has been published for many a 
day, and excepting ‘ DEE rowems tie beet of ireland and the that we have met 
with. Not that it any eis borage disq naigar: anarchy, or distress, or 


on 
any deep proposals for their resaed Dul the reader has et t him as graphic cure of Hriah 
mannec, character and modes of fing, as if be homaelf bad made the tour of Mr, Titmarah. * 

Tabet of 5 winds, thee buh fs = Spertaters 


- 


BY CHAPMAN AWD HALL. ll 


Che Foretqn Wtbrary. 


A SERIES OF TRANSLATIONS OF 
POPULAR AND INTERESTING FOREIGN WORKS, 
Published as soon as possible after their appearance on the Continent. 


The upriect of a Foreton Linrary we thought, in the first instance, very 
yighly of, and are particularly glad to observe its confirmed success. The 
Deore have been well chosen, and, without an exception, well translated.’’— 


? 
OLA P ALP IPPRPOP 


VOLUMES COMPLETED. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HEINRICH ZCHOKKE. 
Price 5s. 


** One of the best autobiographies ever published "—Chambers’ Journal. 


“ This exceedingly interesting piece of sions hy forms the thirty third part or 
yolume of that valuable series of works publis under the general title of the 
Foreign Library, [t will be read with intense mtcrest , with all the interest of a work 


of fiction. It 1s a beautiful picture of a good mans life, of a good man's struggles, 
ofa venefactor of the human race —John Bull 


* Autobiograpluies are generally pleasant reading, and this one of He:mrich Zschokke 
fally bears cut the rule It 1s one of the very tof the many excellent foreign 
works wiuch the ‘ Foreign Library’ has made acceasible to Engissh readers It presents 
ws with a vieid picture of the mind and hfe of a man worthy to be known—one who 
has striven with success hy speculation and by action, to improve the condition of 
his fellow man.'"'"—‘forning Chronicle, July 22, 1%45 


RUSSIA. BY J. G. KOHL. 


Comprising St. Petersburgh— Moscow— Karkhoff— Riga—Odessa —The 
German Provinces on the Baltic—The Steppes—The Crimea—and the 
interior of the Country. With a Map, price 11s. cloth. 


AUSTRIA. BY J. G. KOHL. 


Comprising Vienua — Prague — Hungary — Bohemia— The Danube — 
Galicia—Styria—Moravia— Bukovino, and the Military Frontier, Price 
lie, cloth, 


“Mr. Kohl's rolumes upon Russia and Austria deserve the rank which has, by uni 
versal consent been awarded to them Thy are the very best books about the two 
countries which have yet appeared, containing a teres quantity of solid information, 
digested into the pleasantest possible form than the tours and journals extant "— 

razer's Magauune. 


IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND ENCLAND. BY J. GC. KOHL. . 
Price 115. cloth. 


“ Mr, Kohl's work on Ireland is berond all comparzon the most euccinct and faith- 
ful chat we have yet seen, and exhitute the lamentable condition of that country in a 
pet in which none but « foreigner, or at least a eagacious traveller, could paint i 
His teetunony is donbly valuable from the weight of expenence and authority which 
his name carries with it. '—Times. 


LIFE IN MEXICO. BY MADAME CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 


Price his. cloth. 
“MM Calderon's book has all the natural irvelmess and tact, and readiness of 
semach whieh are eure (o distinguish the first production of a clever woman. * « * 


& more genaine book, in air, as well as in reality, at would be difficalt te find.” 
* Bdinburgh Keriew. 


F saiaceaieaacmmaa 








12 WORKS PUBLISHED 


She Foreign WiSrary, continued. 


TALES FROM THE GERMAN: 


Comprising Specimens from the most pe er Authors. By J. 
Oxznrorp and C. A. Fstttve. Price Mie. cloth. 


ce Cues Soe ee erman scholars we have Mr. Felling, with 


whom he has before been associated in foreign terstave ie a German k nown for his 
in the studies of his native The combination was the wost 
conceivable for a work of this kind. snd arulation are alle cha: 
and spirited "—- Bra wmiser. 


CELEBRATED CRIMES. BY ALEXANDER DUMAS. 


Containing The Borgias-——The Countess of St. Geran—Joan of Napies 
—Nisida—-The Marchioness of Brinvilliers—The Cenci—The Mar- 
chioness de Ganges—Kar] Ludwig Sand—Vaninka—Urban Grandier, 
Price 10s. cloth. 

* Dumas’ book is very Real te The Tragedy of Truth—the serious tide of what 
is called a Romance of fe—hbad never such atartimg illostration as this re- 
markable tal constructive art 1s only 6 lees admirable feature 

than its periet and close fidelity of detail, What a story that of the Marchioness 
de Ganges '". Examiner 


HISTORY OF THE EICHTEENTH CENTURY, 


And of the Nineteenth till the Overthrow of the French Empire, Literary 
and Political. By F.C. Scurossen. Six Volumes. Price £3 : 73. 


“ Schlosser is as an historian second two none of his contemporaries, We possess in 
England no writer between whom and himerif 1 would not be mere irony to stitute 
any comparison, We pee ite look to countnes wheie AL aoa YY atin t its own 
reward for hie compatitor, ime toh leek aes histo- 

with him. 


te ihee enter the lists Sheapt hia attend and 
ee of his wew, he i sapenr fo ther theta ard madera athens, 
com- 


te unnvalied. a inaleont A beprsorgh rae et complete 
le py ce Spake toe of keh whal Ws Geter alias Cae 
ee ee is a prame of which any historian might be proud— 
to those great writers — Hestmeaster Recwew 


HISTORY OF CERMANY. 


From the earliest period to the present time. By F. Kom.uavsca. 
Price 14s. cloth. 


HISTORY.OF TEN YEARS: 1830-1640. 


France DURING THE THaxx DAS, AND UNDER Louis-PuiLivea. By 
Lovis Buaxc. in Two Volumes. Price £1: 


“This is a remarkable work. Tee ten poe eee beh Al taken Sarid 


Per lileine de lux hee’ lo ne of these works 00 0 works ao often age adioe gal dela ape 


teresting asa novel. 1: isa narrative of events, real, etriks ce sale 
of lmmenee interest to all readers—the style anumunily excellent" — Povegn Quarteriy 


HISTORY OF FRANCE. BY M. MICHELET.: 


Translated by Watrex K. Ka..ty. Volame the First, price 13¢. cloth. 
(te be completed in Two Votumes), 


IN THE PRESS. 


KING OF SAXOMY’S JOURNEY IN ENGLAND IN 1844, 
By Dr. Canvs, His Majesty's Physician. 








® 


BY CHAPM4N AND HALL. rg 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


A SERIES OF MAPS, 





Ancient anv Movern, 
COMPLETE, WITH THE INDEX, IN IM ONE VOLUME. || IM TWO VOLUMES. 
THE FOLLOWING BINDINGS :— Piain. | Coloured.}} Plain. |} Coloured, 
£ a d. £ gs. d. £ ° d. £ io 

Hace Moxzocco, plain, spri edges . 6170 |} 9140 7120 | 10 rk 
- ditto, g ofan <p 7 00 9170 7170 | 10100 
—_—_-_____- gilt back edg 7 20 9190 8 00 ; 10130 
Maus RVers) Ree, CORES 6 et ee 6 180 9150 7140 {10 70 
tto, giltedges. 2 2s ee © | 7:10 | 9180 7190 | 10120 

git backandedges . . .. - -| 7 30 | 20 00 8 20 | 10150 


¢> Any Numbers of the Series may at present be obtained, and Subscribers are 
recommended to complete their Sets without delay. 


BINDING THE MAPS. 


SPECIMEN COPIES, in various styles of Binding, may be seen at the Pun- 
LIsHERS; and Subscribers may have their Copies bound in the best and 
strongest manner, with Jndia-rubber backs, by send- = ——___________— 
ing them through their respective Booksellers, or IN ONE IN 1WO 








direct to 186, Strand. VOLUME, | VOLUMES. 
45 

Har Monocto, Hen, rp edges ; 1170 
lt back pee ‘ z2 0 89 

Hatr Rosera, pla . sprinkled edges 1140 
2.772, Rt t cones , 1 19 O 





Strougity half-Lound morocco, with India-rubber ks, price, piain, 2. 23, 
iad a: coloured, 24. 16s. "46 y . : 


A FAMILY ATLAS, 


CONTAINING FIFTY-FOUR MAPS: WITH AN INDEX OF PLACES. 


Strongly-bound in cloth, vith India-rubler backs, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS, 


MODERN .—Comprising Twenty-one Maps, with Index of Places. Price, 
plain, 17. od. > coloured, 23s. 


ANCIBNT.—Eightcen Maps. Plain, 12s.; coloured, 16s. 6d. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Strongly half-bound in One Vclume. Price, plain, Ml. 78.5 coloured, 17, 375. 


AN INDEX, of more than 25,000 Places, by Rev. JAMES MICKLEBURGH, A.M,, 
. the size of the Atlas. Price 5s. 


NEW MAP OF LONDON, ENzarazp, and with all the Recent Improve- 
ments. Ina Leather Case, price 3s. 6d., or on & Sheet, le. 6d. coloured. 








WORKS PUBL laffeD 


POGKET COUNTY MAPS, 


NBW EDITIONS, WITH ALL 
THE RAILWAY STATIONS CORR 


L.AID DOWN. 


BNORAVED BY SIUNEY HALL. PRINTED ON cHAsta ts PATENT PAPER-CLOTH- 
On a Sheet, price Ody, or in «@ Ocee, price pd. and 15. each. 


Redfordshire Doreetahure Isle of Wight Mon thshire Staffordshire 

England Jereey ~ es s ptonshire 'Suree 

B 

Cam Basex Gueinsey Northumberland | Susses 
Paeasan 7 Glousssterahire Kent Rosngrsceare Warwickshire 
Corn em ire Lanesshire Orfordshire Westmoreland 
Cumberland Te Leigestershure polenesore Wiltshire 
Derbrshire Laacolnahire Sheapshire Worcestershire 
Devonshire | Huntingdonshire Middlesex Somespetshire 


‘Ona Sheet, priap \6., or in a Case, price 15. 6d, each, double the stxe of 
the above, 


YORKSHIRE, IRELAND, 


SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 


Bound in roan, with a tuck, price 16s., 


A POCKET TRAVELLING ATLAS, 


OF THE ENGLISH COUNTIES, 
With all the Coach and Rail Roads accurately laid down and Coloured. 
ENGRAVED BY SIDNEY HALL. 


NEW EDITION, COMPRISING ALL RAILWAYS SANCTIONED TO THE CLOSE OF 
LAST SESSION. 


“<The test Atlas we have seen fur neatness, ‘portalahty, and clear engraving. The Mapes are 
quarto aire, but fold in tie middie, so thit (he whole, when closed, ferme a peonernel ys stie octave 


volume, st 


in a Spanish moroccy cover, exictly the size, without beng teo 


ulky for the 


pocket of a great coat —Weerminetca Revizw. 


Small octavo, price 7s, eloth, or bound 
tw meorecce, 10s, 6d. 
HOURS OF MEDITATION 
AND 


Bebotional Weflection ; 


Upon various subjects connected with 
the religious, moral, and social duties 
of life. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE CERMAN OF 


H. ZSCHOKKE. 


MULLEN'S 1 OEMS, 

In a handsome volume, uniform t ith 
Rocgas’" Italy,” price 12s. bourds, 
POEMS: 

THE PILGRIM OF BEAL TY, 

THE COTTAGERS SABHATH, 
SONGS, AND MINOR PUEMY. 

BY SAMUEL MULLEN. 
With Twenty-three Vignette llustra- 
tions, Engraved in Hine byW.R.Smiru, 
from Drawings by H. Waknen. 


in one rolume, post 8v0, price 103, 6d. 
cloth, 


THE BOOK OF SYMBOLS. 


A Series of Sgveaty-Five SHort 
EssAYs, OD a8 man} different sub- 
jects, in connexion with Morals, 
Religion and Philosophy , each Essay 
iMustratiog an ancient Symbol, or 
Moral Precept. 

* The Essays are sensible and judicious * * ‘ 

We recommend the Boul to our readera, as the 


*) pruductivn of a learned aud thinking muui.”’ 
—Joun Bure 


anal 


In foolscap 800, price 23. eloth, Second 
Edition, corrected and enlarged, 
’ NURSERY COVERNMENT ; 
OR 


, Hints addressed to Mothers and 
Nursery maids, on the Management 
of Young Children. 


BY MRS. BARWELL. 


BY CHAPMAN AND HALL. 


15 


WORKS OF THOMAS CARL YIG. 





In two woigies, thick octavo, price 368. cloth, 


OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS & SPEECHES. 
RMtith Ciuctwations any Cannecting Marratioe. 


With a Portrait of Cromwell, copied by hid ane A pri po tat a pate 


Original Miniatgre by Cooper, in the 


& new Edition in the press. 


In one vol., smail 80, gion @ Portratt, 
. price 8s. 6d., cloth 


_ (THE LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
A NEW EDITION. 





in ene vol., post 8vo0, price 108.6d., cloth, 


PAST AND.PRESENT. 
SECOND EDITION, 


In one vol., small 8vo, price §s., cloth, 


"LECTURES ON 
HEROES AND: HERO WORSHIP.’ 
SECOND EDITION. 


In three vols., small 8vo, 11. 58., cloth, 
: THE TFRENCH REVOLUTION: 
A DMistorv. 


SECOND EDITION. 


|| Z9 ‘one vol., crown Bvo, price 58., cloth, 


CHARTISM. 


“Tt never smok®s but there is fire,” 
OLD PRrovers. 


SECOND EDITION, 





In five vols., small 8vo, 11. 158., cloth, 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


' ESSAYS. 
SECOND EDITION. 


In three vols, small 8vo, price 18s, cloth, 


TRANSLATION OF 
COETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER. 


CONTAINING 


MMeister’s Apprenticeship anv 
MMLister’s Trabdels. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


WORKS OF CHARLES DIZEENS, 


Iu one wolume, Bvo, price 11. 18., cloth, 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
With Forty three Iastrations by “ Pur" 


In one volume, Bvo, price 11. 15., cloth, 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
With Forty Wustrations by “ Putz.” 


In one volume, 8v0, price 11. 15., cloth, 


SKETCHES BY “ BOZ.” 
A NEW EDITION. 


With Porty Hlosrations by Gzo Capixenank. 


In one vol., Bvo, price I. 15., cloth, 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
With Forty TMlustrations by “ Purz." 


In one volume, price 138., cloth, 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


WITH 
Seventy five eB by G CarTERMOLE 


H, K. Browne 
Tr one volume, price 13s., cloth, 
BARNABY RUDCE. 
A Gale of the Riots of Cighty. 


WIth 


Seventy-eight Hius trations by G. CaTTERMOLE 
ae and H.K, Baowwne, 


in two vols., post Svo, price 11.18. cloth, 
AMERICAN NOTES, 
for General Circulation. 


POURTH EDITION. 


ey 


i6 PUBLISHED BY CHAPMAN AND HALL. 


—_ 


NEW WORE'SY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘HARRY LORREQUER,” “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” &c. 


On the First of January was pudilshed, Part 1, price 18, 
* (Te be continued MontAly,) 


+ 
THE KNICHT OF CWYNNE, 
A TALE OF THE TIME OF THE UNION. 


By CHARLES LEVER, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “ PHIZ.” 


“Tae Kurout or Gwrrng—Such 1s the title of a new tale, with the first nomber of which 
the dashing author of ‘ fay Lorrequer’ commences the year, The narrative tahes date at the 
time of thet union between Great Britain and Ireland, which Damel O'Connell pretends to be so 
anxious to repeal, and the first page introduces us to no less important a personage than tbe 


very 
Lord enti ib of the day, ‘The Knight of Gwynne’ bids fair to rival an popularity the best 
of Mr, Lever s former Woche ont that is es faint prnise,”'--CRESTER CocRixr, 


In one volume, price 7a. 6d. in cloth, 


WITH TWELVE STEEL ENGRAVINGS OF DINNER COURSES, FOR VARIOUS SEASONS, 
AND DIRECTIONS FOR CARVING, 


THE PRACTICAL COOK: 


English any Fareign; 


Containing a great variety of Old Receipts improved and remodelled, and 
many ORICINAL CE! in 


ENGLISE GERMAN SPANISH DUTCH 
FRENCH RUSSIAN POLISH AMERICAN 
SWiss, AND INDIAN COOKERY. 


With copicus for the choice of all Brovisions—the laying out 
Tabie—giving small large Dinners—and the Management of a Cellar. 


By JOSEPH BREGION, 


Fonneriy Cook to H. EB. Princa Rauamosshs , to H, H. the Prince Nicholas Faterhagy ; to the 
Marquss of , te Russian Ambassador st Pans, &, &c. ; 


AND ANNE MILLER, 
*~ Cook in several English Families of drtunct:on 


- 


= 
“ This js an exceflent and truly “ Practical Cook.” * ° Every body can understand it and get 


benefit by «,*--Fraznn’s Macazine. 

“ This ie a moet formidable risal to at Rie oes seeing cookery heaks While Kitchener and 
Randell are quite equalled, Ude and the * Conner Royal’ are simplified and economised, We 
Bre further inirodnced to the curiosities of Rusman and Amernan cookery, while a host of receipts 
which every one wae anxious for, from the repertory of Indian and German kitchens, are also to be 
met wth. The “ Cook" appeara really to be the richest pe pace ay ef goad things, 
moe B® oh Bi et Bk eh KK keh a te le be met wi —A ew Monthly Max. 

Se. canst , 3 , (dthe reeeipte given with such elearnces, 
en eae eae ape Atria) Ret lye bik edgar E high! e 
o personas © ex m ecoking, t resent velume must pmve vecful, as 
in addition to all the most approved Feats recripace containg Coplous directsany for, the prepa- 
vation of all hinds of comtinental and an delicacies, It will likewise be of great service to all 
young quecksepere, who have yet to learn the proper arrang ments of a dinner-table, as it con- 
taine not only a bill of fare for every month in the year, Lut is illustrated by ver) neat engravings, 
showing the proper method of placing the dishes un the table, and the ontier i which the cor 
and dessert are te appear. pacers: ee ae wil) prove a complete guide to all who wish two p 
three courses and a deverrt. _ __ 


a dimmer on the table the plain family joint to 
acct coh poibe af Bispace geactiuos fier eutpres sonlty of shud and excellence of tasie,”— 


* 


